


COLONEL H. S, OLCOTT IN 1875 


H S OLCOTT MEETS HIS MASTER ' 

I WAS quietly reading, with all my attention centred on my 
book Nothing m the evening’s incidents had prepared me 
for seeing an adept in his astial body , I had not wished for 
it, tried to conjure it up in tny fancy, nor in the least expect- 
ed It All at once, as I read with my shoulder a little turned 
from the door, there came a gleam of something white in the 
right-hand corner of my right eye, I turned my head, drop 
ped my book in astonishment, and saw towering above me in 
his great stature an Oriental clad in white garments, and 
wearing a head-cloth or turban of amber striped fabiic, hand 
embroidered I'n yellow floss silk; Long raven hair hung fiom 
under his turban to the shoulders, his black beard, parted 
vertically on the chin m the Rajput fashion, was twisted up 
at the ends and carried over the ears , his eyes were alive 
with soul-flre , eyes which were at once benignant and pierc 
mg in glance , the eyes of a mentor and a judge, but softened 
by the love of a father who gazes on a son needing counsel 
and guidance He was so grand a man, so imbued with the 
majesty of moral strength, so luminously spiritual, so evident- 
ly above average humanity, that I felt abashed in his presence, 
and bowed my head and bent my knee as oije does before a 
god 01 a god-iike personage. A hand was lightly laid on my 
head, a sweet'^though strong voice bade me be seated, and 

’ By courtesy of the Editor of The Tkeosophtst, Olcott Centenary Number, 
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when I raised my eyes, the Presence was seated m the other 
chair beyond the table 

He told me he had come at the crisis when I needed 
him , that my actions bad brought me to this point , that it 
lay with me alone whether he and I should meet often in this 
life as CO workers for the good of mankind , that a great work 
was to be done for humanity, and I had the right to share in 
it if I wished , that a mysterious tie, not now to be explained 
to me, had drawn my colleague and myself together, a tic 
which could not be broken, however stiamed it might be at 
times He told me things about H P B. that I may not 
repeat, as well as things about myself that do not concern 
third parties How long be was theie I cannot tell it might 
have been a half hour or an hour , it seamed but a mmtiio, so 
little did I take note of the flight of time At last he lose, 1 
wondering at his great height and observing the sort of splen 
dour in his countenance, not an external shining, but the 
soft gleam, as it were, of an inner light — that of Ihi- Spmt 
Suddenly the thought came into my mind “ What if this be 
but hallucination , what if H P B has cast a hypnotic glamoiu 
over me M wish I had some tangible object to prove to me 
that he has really been here, something that I might handle 
after he is gone i” 

The Master smiled kindly as if reading my thought 
untwisted the fehta fiom his head, benignantly saluted me in 
farewell and — was gone his chair was empty , I was alone 
with my emotions 1 Not quite alone, though, foi on the tabic 
lay the embroidered head cloth , a tangible and enduring 
proof that I had not been “overlooked,” or psychically befooled, 
but had been face to face with one of the Elder Biotheis of 
Humanity, one of the Masters of our dull pupil race To run 
and beat at H P,B.’s door and tell her my expcriencei was 
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the first natural impulse and she was as glad to hear my stoiy 
as I was to tell it I retained to my loom to think, and 
the gray morning found me still thinking and resolving Out 
of those thoughts and those resolves developed all my sub- 
sequent Theosophical activities, and that loyalty to the Masters 
behind our movement which the rudest shocks and the 
cruellest disillusioning have never shaken I have been blessed 
with meetings with this Master and others since then, but 
little proht is to be reaped in repeating tales of experiences 
of which the foregoing is a sufficient example However 
others less fortunate may doubt, I KNOW 

H. S. Olcott 


COLONEL OLCOTT AND BUDDHISM ' 

By C Jinaeajadasa 

The role which Colonel Olcott played in the revival of 
Buddhism in Ceylon is so important that a large work would 
need to be written to describe it adequately On the arrival 
of H P B and Colonel Olcott in the Island, at Galle on May 
17th, 1880, both of them immediately identified themselves 
with Buddhism by formally taking Pancha S5la, and so openly 
avowing themselves as Buddhists Colonel Olcott saw how 
Buddhism was waning in the Island , this was due to the 
apathy of the Buddhists who allowed their children to be 
educated in Missionary schools, where naturally constant 
pioj^ganda was being made against Buddhism The first 

‘ By coiiflesy ol the Editor of Tlie ThtmopM, Olcott Centenary Number, 
August 1932 
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work, therefore, which Colonel Olcott did was to organize an 
educational movement directed by Buddhists themselves, 
though of course with such Government grants as were given 
to all schools, under whatsoever denominational management 
This movement developed by leaps and bounds, and in 
an utterly stiange wav this American gentleman gathered to 
himself and his work the leading Buddhist Priests of the 
Island He had some mysterious magnetic quality which 
made the hearts of Buddhists open towards him The 
movement which he initiated is a wondeifully powerful living 
memory in Ceylon to-day to him and to his workers Among 
those who came to assist him are C W Leadbeater, who 
started the Buddhist English High School, now the great 
Ananda College of Colombo , Charles F Powell, Dr 
J Bowles Daly, F L Woodward, Mrs Musaeus M Higgins, 
and others Many are those among the Sinhalese who rallied 
round the Colonel, but of these those who survive are Ana- 
garika H Dharmapala and Mr Peter de Abrew, M B E the 
son of his old friend William de Abrew 

In 1883 a savage attack was made by the Christians on 
a Buddhist procession m Colombo, and much rioting ensued. 
Colonel Olcott was invited by the Buddhists to assist them 
m their difficulties, and he became practically their champion 
in the redress of their grievances Fortunately the Governor 
of Ceylon at the time was Sir Arthur Gordon, later Loid 
Slanmore, whom Colonel Olcott found greatly sympathetic, 
partly due to the fact of his own broadmindedness, and partly 
because he knew Mr Sinnett and all that happened at Simla 
in connection with the H P R phenomena, and also because 
he was somewhat interested in Occultism and Comparative 
Religion It was at an interview with the Governof on 

' Both deceased since the article was written 
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February 10, 1884, that Colonel Olcott obtained a promise 
from him that the Buddhists should have their sacred day, 
the birthday of the Loid Buddha, declared a public holiday 
The significance of this can scaicely be realized to day In 
1883, Christian Protestant missionaries completely dominated 
the Island Only Christian holidays were recognized by the 
Government as public holidays Several instances happened 
of Buddhist boys in Christian schools who absented them- 
selves from school on certain Buddhist festivals who were 
punished by the headmasters for absence This particularly 
happened to certain boys at the Wesak festival of 1883, 
When, therefore, Colonel Olcott, as the result of his work, 
obtained for the Buddhists a public holiday on their chief 
festival, the natural result was that later both the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans obtained the same right fiom the 
Government 

Colonel Olcott went as the representative of the Bud- 
dhists to interview the Colonial Secretary in London, and 
was able to put the Buddhist view of affairs before him In 
a few words, the services which he lendered to Buddhism 
will certainly never be forgotten by (he Buddhists of Ce 3 '']on, 
who revere his memory, though they are fast forgetting the 
other Theosophists who came to assist them in the name of 
Theosophy and the Masters 

One remarkable and statesmanlike piece of work achieved 
by Colonel Olcott is the bringing together on a common 
platform the Buddhists of what are known as the Northern and 
Southern Churches The document which he persuaded the 
representatives of both Churches to sign is here reprinted for 
historical purposes,' and it appears in his Buddhist Catechism, 
His writing of this work, which was endorsed by the High 
’ In the Olcott Centenafy Number of THe Theosophtsh 
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Priest Sumangala, was one of the most striking contributions 
to the resuscitation of Buddhism The Catechism was first 
published m Sinhalese on July 24, 1881, and later in English 
and sevetal other languages As this Catechism was too 
advanced for some of the children, a simplei and more 
elementary one was prepaied by C W Leadbeatei Colonel 
Olcott’s Catechism has now gone through 44 English editions 
(up to 1932) and probably more than that number m Sinhalese, 
and that of C W Leadbeater’s m Sinhalese (up to 1914) 
through 21 editions of Part I, and 18 editions of Part 11 
A sinking incident in his life was a long visit to Japan m 1889, 
where he did much to call out the vitality of various of the 
Buddhist sects in Japan The visit is narrated in a separate 
article ’ A second article' describes his brief visit of 1891, 
when he obtained the signatures of Japanese sects to his 
Buddhist Platform 


' In the Olootl Centenary Nurabet of Tht Thecso^hisi, 



THE FUTURE ROLE OF SANSKRIT 
I Sanskrit Language 
By C Kunhan Raja 

It was m September, 1946, about a yeai after the cessation of 
the Great War, that I first made a plea to give Sanskrit 
an honoured position m the national life of the country by 
accepting it as a language'lo be used in our modern national 
life, as a vehicle of thought, and not merely as a subject of 
study to understand the ancient Indian civilization recorded 
in It That was at a lecture m Madras on the subject of 
“Sanskrit Universitj,” which was later published by my 
students as a pamphlet Although I did not do so in so 
many definite words, I made it clear that Sanskrit must form 
the all-India language, at least in a limited field to start with. 
The limitation is necessitated hy the plain fact that at present 
theie are not sufficient people who can command the language 
to the needed standard and who at the same time have a 
recognized position in the public life of the country, although 
the number of persons in India who have the needed com- 
mand is laige indeed, and although they are more or less 
evenly distributed in India and also between cities and the 
villages At present, the question of accepting Sanskrit as 
India’s National language has risen far above the level of 
apa4emic discussion ^nd is nqw a live issue. But at the time 
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when I made the suggestion at first, conditions were quite 
different 

Any one who suggested at that time that the Independence 
of India Act would have been passed by Parliament within a 
year after, would have been considered a lunatic At that 
time the National Language of India was only an academic 
question That India should have an Indian Language as 
State Language was only a pious wish Hindi had numerical 
strength m its favour, and m these days of democracy, number 
counts Much more than the question whether English 
should be replaced by an Indian language when India would 
attain independence, the real burning question at that time was 
whether it should be Hindi or Urdu There appeared a 
compromise proposal that the National Language of India 
can be Hindustani, which is both Hindi and Urdu , and this 
compromise language should be written m two scripts, the 
Devanagari and the Peisian It was also taken for granted 
that in the vaiious legions comprising India, the regional 
languages should be the most important one The necessity 
for retaining English not merely for a long time, but more or 
less for ever, was also accepted by all the people 

But at that time there was a lack of a touch of reality in 
all such considerations The fight for India’s independence 
was still going on The whole attention ol the nation was 
centred round this problem It was even hoped that when 
once this political problem could be solved, every other pro- 
blem would easilj get solved The entire difficulty in Indian 
situation was attributed to political dependence and to the 
presence of a third party All differences among sections of 
the people with different races, different religions, diffeient 
castes and communities, different languages, different social 
tjabits and customs, and all problems arising from them 
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would find an automatic solution as soon as India attained 
independence That was the hope, even a promise 

I have always held quite a different view Instead of 
attributing India's decadence to foreign domination, I held 
the view that foreign domination was the consequence of 
India’s decadence Therefore the cure must start from within, 
instead of trying to change the outer dress up When the 
question of an Indian Academy was suggested, many persons 
whose views count, expressed their definite view that such an 
Academy cannot hope to have the needed prestige unless 
India had political independence and that the starting of an 
Academy must wait till India became politically free I had 
suggested to many prominent persons the need to attend to 
the cultural aspects of India’s life , here also, the uniform 
response that I received was that the leaders are too busy and 
that as soon as the present political work would be over, 
attention will be diverted to cultural affairs This all-out 
importance attached to the political situation made every other 
consideration purely academic and unreal, evoking no enthu- 
siasm either from the leaders or from the people 

When in the first half of 1946, the British Cabinet 
Mission came to India, it is true that matters began to move 
faster The nation could see the destination approaching 
nearer and nearer This brought about a sort of reality to 
the considerations of matters outside the political situation. 
The national language of India, the revival of India’s past 
culture as a living force in the country and similar matters 
began to assume a more practical aspect In the matter of 
the national language of India, the question began to grow 
more and more serious , it came to a sort of civil war within 
the country The quarrel was not between the Hindus and 
Muslims merely , the quarrel was even more acute among the 
s 
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advocates of Hindi themselves, whether it must be pure Hindi 
or whether it should be Hindi diluted with Persian, called 
Hindustani 

I even now fail to understand the difference between 
Urdu and Hindi and the significance of presenting Hindustani 
as a new language Languages differ in structure There is 
no material difference in structure between Hindi and Urdu, 
and as such between Hindustani and Hindi I do not claim 
to be a scholar in Hindi But I know the problem of 
languages 'When Muslims came to India and were able 
to establish political power in different parts of the country 
at different intervals and for different periods of time, 
there was a language in India India was designated as 
Hind by the Muslims and Hindi would mean " of India ” 
The Muslims could speak only Peisian In the military 
camps (Urdu) the Indian language was spoken by the Muslims 
who knew only Persian Such a language cannot be pure 
Indian language, and it bore the designation of the language 
of the military camps (Urdu) 'We can even now see many 
people speaking Indian languages with a good percentage of 
English words and with a distinct English accent, and in the 
same way, many Persian words were imported into the Indian 
languages by the Persian speaking people when they were 
speaking the Indian language That is the Urdu language, 
the language of Urdu or the military camps They are not 
two languages The difference is not in structure It is all a 
question of vocabulary There is no more difference between 
Hindi and Urdu than there can be between an Indian when 
he wears his home dress and when he puts on a lounge suit 
This phenomenon of a difference in the same language 
due to the difference in its vocabnlaiy is nothing peculiar to 
Hindi-Urdu- Hindustani, Every language has that difference to 
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some extent There are certain languages where the difference 
IS very marked Thus in Tamil, theie is a special literature 
called the Mam Pravdlam literature It is a combination of 
Sanskrit and Tamil, in more or less equal proportion Per- 
haps the phenomenon is most marked m the corresponding 
Mam-Ptavdlam literature m Malayalam Here one can see 
Sanskrit words after Sanskrit words in their pure Sanskrit 
form even in the matter of both the base and the termination, 
with an occasional Malayalam word, sometimes Malayalam 
words and Sanskrit words are mixed together in the same 
compound word Thus 

atU (tat! a) apagatakuttam (apagatado^ah) Citttlap‘ 
pilly ndfenn (ctftilappilh des'a iU) 
avamnahnaponntnkat ruMbham ( avantnahnasvama" 
kamtiiabhah) vtbhSH 
Kalmalapanhlnam tdmarafydvaidratii 
navam avtfatn (tarn detain) agankani nUtmanto 
vadanti, 

No one would think of classifying this as a language differ- 
ent from the Malayalam language of which it is only a 
hteiary form. 

This Hindi Urdu contioversy is only a Hindu Muslim 
question, which is nothing more than a political question, 
and It has been incorporated into a language pioblem which 
should have been kept purely as an academic question Thus 
what has happened is that the question whether we should 
have a new national language to replace English was raoro 
or less eclipsed by the still more controversial question, 
where there should have been no controversy at all, whether 
that should be Hindi or Urdu or Hindustani 

After India became Independent, the majority opinion 
and the weightier opinion has been that the national language 
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of India should be Hindi highly Sanskntized The true 
position IS this There is nothing that can bo called a 
unitary language What is called a language is a complex 
It contains within itself a variety of languages Each 
subject has its own separate language within the same 
language Each science has its own vocabulary and special 
meanings to terms , law has its own language , so has poetry 
The difference is mainly in the mattei of vocabulary Some- 
times the vocabulary may be the same, and the same woid 
may have different meanings in different sciences In Sanskrit 
It IS definitely so Take foi example the word Guna It 
means a good .quality in ordinary language In the Nydya 
philosophy it means a definite set of qualities inherent in 
substances like colour and taste In grammai it means certain 
high grade vowels a, e and o, which are lower in grade than 
a, at and au In Sanhhya it means the three constituents 
of the material world In literary criltcism, it means a 
secondary, as distinct from the primary, meaning of a word 
In Mimamsa it is the subordinate rite, m contrast to the 
chief rite 

Thus we find that the vocabulary is not uniform m any 
language Different phases of the same language use differ 
ent terms and often the diffeient terms in different meanings 
No one divides a language into two groups on the basis of 
Such a difference in vocabulary If Hindi is to be the national 
language, then we must accept it, and we shall not say that 
there are different lorms of Hindi and that it should be a 
particular form of Hiudi that is accepted as the national 
language Whether it is Hindi with a high percentage of 
Persian words or whether it is Hindi with a high percentage 
of Sanskrit or whether it should be a mixture of the two — 
this IS not a question that can be defeated on a rational 
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basis It must be left to the person who speaks the language 
to select his vocabulary 

The question of Sanskrit and Persian does arise in a 
certain context , but the context is not that of deciding the 
national language It is when we have to decide the mode 
of making it richer to make it adequate for modern purposes 
Man’s knowledge has increased along various channels , it 
may be that his knowledge has become narrower m other 
channels , this is another question We must recognize the 
fact that we have at present a fund of knowledge that did 
not come within the possession of the ancients, howevei 
civilized they might have been We cannot expect the ancient 
languages to have words to express those new ideas , in some 
oases It may be that there is a word that is near to the 
modern idea, but not quite identical with it We must find 
a way of expressing those ideas m our language 

We must here consider the long period of development 
which Sanskrit had , Persian too had a fairly long history and 
It has the additional advantage of having taken a good share 
of Arabic In this way it is possible that whore the modern 
Indian languages fail to have a needed word, either Persian 
or Sanskrit may come to our aid, and perhaps Sanskrit will 
give better aid Are we to import the words from Sanskrit 
or from Persian into a modern Indian language ? This ques- 
tion 13 quite distinct from the question which our national 
language should be. 

So the only question is whether we should retain English 
which had been used in India foi a century or should we 
replace English also. Much might be said on both sides. 
One side may say that what we have to accomplish is not 
merely to replace a foreign admimstratign with an Indian 
admmiBtratiqn in the country, we must also replace their 
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foreign language with an Indian language That eiery natioti 
should rule itself is mainly a matter of honour and that a nation 
should have its own language too is a matter of equal import- 
ance in so far as the honour of that nation is concerned It is 
not merely a question of peace and happiness for the people , 
even foreign rule can give peace and happiness Why should 
this question of honoui stop with government ? Why should 
it not extend to language also "> This is one side 

The other side may say that a man can change his lan- 
guage as easily as he can change his dress But nationality 
IS acquired by birth as a normal affair (there may be excep 
tional provisions for acquiring a new nationality) So rule by 
one’s own nationals and speaking in the language of one’s 
own country cannot be brought in as co ordinates Because 
we must have our own government, it does not follow that we 
must have our own language too We can adopt another 
language 

But man cannot always be guided by undiluted reason 
His sentiment is a factor that cannot be repressed and it shall 
not be repressed too One may talk of pure gold , but m spite 
of Its attraction, pure gold is of no use m coinage There 
must be an element of copper Similarly, we may glorify 
reason , but reason without some element of sentiment cannot 
be current in a country’s national life And there must be a 
sense of proportion in mixing sentiment with reason, as 
copper with gold, bo, when there is a demand for a national 
language, it must be respected 

Hindi means “ of Hind.” If India or Hind wants a 
language, what doubt can there be that the new national 
language must be the language of Hind. There are various 
languages in India But one of them has acquiied the appel- 
lation of the language of Hind for certain specific reasons, it 
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IS spoken by a larget number of persons than any othei 
language , it has spread ovei a wider area than any other 
language So if India has to adopt an Indian language as 
her national language, it goes without saying that what is 
now called Hindi, i e , the language of Hind or India, should 
be that language 

If Hindi IS to replace English as oui national language 
m future, then we must follow the whole course logically and 
consistently We are thinking of leplacing English with 
Hindi simply because English is a foreign language and be- 
cause we want an Indian language as our national language 
Then the same principle must apply to the further steps ip 
the process We must enrich the vacahulary of Hindi. Does 
It not naturally follow that the source that we tap for such a 
process should also be an Indian source "> How can it be a 
foreign somce from which we are to fill up the vocabulary in 
an Indian language, when the necessary material is available 
in India itself ? Thus the choice is not between Sanskrit and 
Persian The choice is between Persian and English when 
there is no adequate supply in the Indian source itself 
Persian came into India as a consequence of a foreign con- 
quest, just like English So in the matter of a national 
language for India, English and Persian stand on the same 
level Should we restrict our choice to merely Indian sources 
when an Indian supply is available ? Certainly we must , 
otherwise there is no meaning m replacing English as a foreign 
language with I-Iindi, the Indian language The present 
movement foi a Sansknti/ed Hindi as India’s national langu 
age IS a natural sequence to India’s demand for a national 
language of her own 

I even go to the extent of asserting that what is called 
gapskntized Hindi will be the futpre Sanskrit, The Sapsknf 
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language as regulated by Paninian grammar cannot continue 
in future, just as the Vedic Sanskrit could not continue after 
a certain period m the history of India The change from 
the Vedio Sanskrit to what is now termed Classical Sanskrit 
was a pioccess of simplification Even now one must study 
the Vedic grammai to understand the Vedic texts The Class 
ical Sanskrit has endured for many centuries without any 
great change The language of the Rdindyana and of the Maha- 
bhdtata and of Kalidasa still continues in usage, and the 
Sanskrit langingo used by a modern Sanskrit scholar is not 
very different from the language found in the works of 
Kalidasa 

Along with this Classical Sanskrit language there was 
the language of the people, which has always to be far simpler 
in grammar than the language of the liteiatuie This lan- 
guage of the people is now known as Piakrit The essential 
difference between Classical Sanskrit and Prakrit consists in 
pronounciation, and in the grammar of Prakrit being far 
Simpler than that of Classical Sanskrit The language of 
modern Hindi is still simpler than the Prakrit grammar 
The pronunciation too has still further changed in Hindi 
from the Prakrit language 

What is wanted in such a Sanskritized Hindi or the future 
Sanskrit is that the words should retain their Sanskrit mean- 
ings, as far as it may be possible The Sanskni language to 
be used in future must become far simpler than the Classical 
Sanskrit with its giammar regulated by Panmi Then the 
national language of the country will have various gradations. 
One such gradation, to be used for purposes of codifying 
Laws, for judgments in the Courts of Law, for writing 
standard works on various subjects and for use in Univer- 
sities, for memoranda and reports of the Government of India, 
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for high class jouroahsm and for such other purposes will 
be a simplified Sanskrit For debates m the legislatures, for 
arguing cases in Courts of Law, for public lectures for 
common journalism and for such other purposes, what may 
be used can be what is now called Sanskiitized Hindi Then 
the ordinary people can speak what is now presented as 
Hindustani Etymologically, Hind-i means ‘ of Hind ” and 
Hindustan i means “ of Hindustan ” It is a distinction with- 
out a difference But we can accept such a convention, 
though It will have little practical value Just as ordinary 
people cannot talk in the language of the penal code or spheri- 
cal trigonometry or of an epic poem, similarly, one cannot 
write out the Indian constitution in the language used by the 
common man, nor can a text book on anatomy or a piece of 
high class literature be written in the common man’s language 
In ancient times also, there were such differentiations in the 
grades of language m India Classical Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages like Mahara^fri, S'auraseni, Magadhi and Pais'aci 
were only different grades m a language Each was assigned 
its place , these differences did not form a ground lor quarrels. 

When It will be recognized that there will be, and there 
need be also, only one All-India national language, much of 
the difficulty regarding the languages m Indian educational 
system vanislies Only two languages will have to be taught 
in India, the regional language and the all-India language 

The leaders in India must be definite about the position 
of English in India Is it only as an inteinational language ? 
If so, what peicentage of the population should know that 
language ’> Is it to be retained in India for the few, who 
should know it to a very high standard ? Or is it to be spread 
out among a widei population, to help closer international 
relationships developing ? I will make my point clear, We 
3 
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expect a large number of foreigners from various countnes to 
come to India on various missions and we also expect that 
they will have to move about m the country and be m contact 
with people, not merely with officials, businessman, jour- 
nalists, scholars etc There must be an international language 
which all such foreign nationals can use in India in their 
movements through the country English is the most con- 
venient language for such a purpose and English is receiving 
that lecognition So, such an international language must 
be known to even the ordinary people who have to come into 
contact with foreigners in the future set up of India in inter- 
national affairs Is this the position ’ Is this the reason why 
leaders in India emphasire the point of retaining English even 
in the plan for the education of the common people ’ 

If on the other hand, English is to remain m India only 
tor purely international purposes, to be handled by the few, 
then the problem does not arise at all in India The needs 
for such an international language can be easily adjusted in 
any scheme for higher education meant foi the few If it 
iSa to be an international language in a far wider sense, if it 
IS to be the the means of contact for the foreigners with the 
common people of India during their movements in the 
country, using various kinds of transport facilities, living in 
different kinds of hotels and other board and lodge arrange- 
ments, doing their shoppings, visiting theatres and other 
places of entertainments, going to the countiy parts and 
living there or peisonally transacting business there, if this 
is what the leaders have in mind, then the question of a 
parallel all-India language for contact of Indians of one 
Province with those of others loses much of its weight At 
present, foreigneis in North India, even high officials, learn 
Hindi, because the English language is not common among 
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the people at large in North India, while the foreigners are 
able to manage with English in South India without having 
to learn a South Indian language This is due to the fact 
that English is known to a larger number of persons m 
•gouth India If an international language like English is 
known to a sufficiently high standard to all the people in 
India with its piesent programme of universal education with 
English as a compulsory part of it, is it likely that the shop 
assistant or a porter m a hotel or an attender at a theatie 
or a taxi driver will speak m Hindustani to an Indian and 
English to a Norwegian or a Chinaman ? Do we envisage all 
Indians to use an all-India language and an international 
language in discharging their various civic functions, apart 
from his regional language ? 

Sentiment has its value in applying reason just as 
copper has its value in gold coinage But sentiment must 
give the needed strength to reason and shall never debase it, 
Either we in India must say that we are about a sixth of the 
entire humanity, forming a single State m international 
affairs, and that as such foreigners coming to India and 
doing any kind of business in India must know the language 
of India , then English will have only a very limited held in 
Indian national life Oi we must say that in so far as 
English has attained a certain status in international affairs, 
English is known as a common language too m the 
country, and that in so far as our country’s honour is con 
cerned, we have to adopt our language of India (Hindi i) 
for all our home and international purposes m official 
matters In this latter case, the language of India 
(Hind-i) must attain an inteinational status, along with 
other major languages, recognized as such in international 
assemblies 
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A good part of the complication m our educational policy, 
with which the language question is intertwined, is due to a 
lack of clear thinking and bold planning We must mark off 
the various stages in our educational system and assign 
languages and subjects to such stages m a suitable manner 
There must be an elementary stage, which is usually 
calculated as comprising the first five years of a child’s 
education As a language, only the mother tongue has a 
place m this stage The universal education contemplated 
for the future comprises another three years course, the whole 
course being for eight years Then m the case of those who 
desire a higher academic qualification, there is a further stage 
of three years, which will finish the High School stage in 
education, leading to the University stage The plan now 
before the country makes a distinction between the three 
years after the elementary stage for those who stop at that 
universal education ladder and the three years that lead to 
the higher stage in the school education One is meant 
to give a round up for those who stop there and the other is 
to prepare for the further stage 

For those who stop at that universal education limit, the 
all India people’s language must be a compulsory subject 
of study It is this aspect of the all India language that 
we may conveniently designate Hindustani This Hindu- 
stani, along with the mothei -tongue, will be the two languages 
that they all have to study at this stage Whether this 
people’s language should not be even the international langu 
age, some sort of popular English, is an open question, as 
has been suggested earlier in this Paper 

Hindi is the form of the all India language that has to 
be utilized for all-India purposes in official transactions 
'This is necessary for those who continue their studies after 
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the universal education limit Theiefore, in the case of those 
who continue their studies further, the language that should 
be taken up aftei the elementary stage for the three years is 
not Hindustani, but Hindi (a highly Sanskntued Hindi) 
They must know also the all India language to be used for 
codification of laws, for judgments in the Couits of Law, for 
writing standard works on various subjects and for use in 
Universities, for memoianda and reports of the Goveinnient 
of India, for high class journalism etc It is this language 
that we must call the simplified Sanskrit of the future It 
would be easier to build up the Sanskriti^red Hindi on the 
basement of simplified Sanskrit This is especially so in 
those Provinces where Hindi and its related languages are not 
spoken by the people In schools meant for those who 
continue their studies beyond the universal education limit, 
It may not be difficult to have both Hindi and Sanskrit 
introduced simultaneously into the course English as an 
international official language also must come in at the final 
stage of three years in this High School education, foi those 
who continue beyond the universal educational plan The 
plan will be more or less as follows 
A Universal education ~ 

(ti) elementary stage of five years , only the mother 
tongue 

(6) the final stage of three years, the all-India 
people’s language (Hindustani) added 
B High School education 

(») elementary stage, identical with the univetsal 
education plan 

(6) first three years preparatory to further con- 
tinuation , Hindi or Sanskrit or both Hindi 
and Sanskrit added 
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(c) If only one language is added at the (6) stage, 
then the other language to be added , also 
English as the international official language 
to be added 

Here there is a regular giadation m easy stages Only 
one or two new languages are added at any stage, and that at 
a time when the students attain a certain standard of 
proficiency in the language already included previously. 
Thus the language study ceases to be a burden to the 
student 

A new question arises at this stage that needs careful 
consideration It is understood that the study of the mother- 
tongue continues at the (6) stage under A At that stage, it 
must be, and it will be also, something moie than the study 
of a language , there will be a literary element in the study 
of the language at this stage and a cultural purpose also, 
apart from the practical purpose of reading and using that 
language Cannot Sanskrit be introduced as an option to the 
literary and cultural side of this study of the mother tongue 
at this stage ? Or should further option be given to select 
either Sanskrit or Hindi as alternative to the literaiy and 
cultural aspect of the study of the mother-tongue at this 
stage ? Or can that option be also for another modern Indian 
language which is not the regional language m that province ? 
But I do not enter into a detailed consideiation of this ques- 
tion My main topic is the position of Sanskiit m our 
educational scheme and the point that is relevant is the 
introduction of 'Sanskrit as an option to the study of the 
literary aspect of the mother tongue during the last three 
years of the universal education. For those who continue 
beyond the universsl educational stage, Sanskrit must be 
compulsory. 
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It IS veiy unfortunate that leaders in the country are 
indulging in a propaganda about conflicts of culture and of 
cultural interests in the country at a time when the prime 
need of the country is unity As for the apparent conflicts 
in the matter of languages that are brought to the notice 
of the common man, there are various aspects There is the 
conflict between the language of the people and the language 
of the intellectual classes who are represented as being a 
danger to the interests and to the progress of the common 
man There is the conflict of the Aryan Languages with 
the Dravidian languages A third conflict is that of the 
Hindu language and the Muslim language, (Hindi-Urdu 
conflict) Then there is the conflict between Indian languages 
being insufficient for modern purposes and English that is 
needed to keep India abreast of times 

Sanskrit was an all-India language of the intellectuals 
and the intellectuals spoke Sanskrit at all gatherings where 
people from different parts of the country assembled, and 
everything that is worth writing was also written by such 
intellectuals in Sanskrit The language of the people was 
neglected in ancient India Now the common man is assured 
that in future India guided and controlled by the friends of 
the common man, all official documents will be written in 
the common man's language, that all works on sciences will 
also be written in that same language of the common man, 
that the common man can be proud of his language with 
such a high official status and with such a rich scientific 
literature 

Here there is a great fallacy If the language of the 
common man in India is the language of India, then Sanskrit 
and Sanskiitized Hindi, used for ofiicial and cultural purposes 
are the common man’s language. Bnt if the common man’s 
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language of India is the language spoken by the common man 
within his limited needs to use a language with its narrow 
range of vocabulary and its simplictj of construction, then 
no official document of a serious nature and no work of a 
scientific nature can be written within such a circumscribed 
area What the common man wants is that there shall be 
science in the country and that he shall have the benefits 
of scientific advancements in the country So long as the 
cultivator gets his water supply through irrigational plans, 
It makes no difference to him whether the works relating to 
engineering which made such irrigation possible were written 
in their language oi in the language of another nation And 
if that IS written in his own language, that language of bis 
is what is called simplified Sanskrit or Sanskritized Hindi 
When a poet who writes high class poetry m Sanskrit or in 
Hindi, speaks to the common man, he is using the same 
language both as a poet and also as a citizen dealing with 
the common man That is true also of a scientist oi a 
politician Just as the Head of the State or the Cabinet 
Minister or the Judge or a State Secretary cannot live in the 
ordmaiy workmen’s tenaments and cannot move about in the 
villagers’ bullock carts, and just as no such equality is eithei 
preached or practised or contemplated in the country, 
similarly, a politician or a poet or a scientist in such respec- 
tive capacities cannot use the language of the common man 
with Its limited vocabulary and its limited range of expres- 
sion Just as workmen in his simple tenaments and the 
Head of the State iii the Government House are both 
citizens with equal civic rights and civic obligations, goveined 
by the same laws, similarly, Sanskrit and Hindi and Hindustani 
and Urdu are all the same Indian languages, governed by the 
game rules of grammar, hut functioning m different spheres, 
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It Dravidian languages have been influenced by Sanskrit 
in the matter of vocabulary and if the literature in such 
languages has been saturated with Sanskiitic thought, such 
changes in the Dravidian languages have been brought about as 
a conscious device to develop the Dravidian languages And 
it must be recognized that the Dravidian languages have 
brought about greater changes in Sanskrit, in its modification 
from Vedic to Classical Sanskrit and in the further modifica 
tion of Classical Sanskrit into Prakrits and modern North 
Indian languages And many of the features in Dravidian 
languages valued by the patriots of such languages as 
purisms in the languages, are only Sanskntisms in the Dia 
vidian languages , and there is the greatest amount of such 
Sanskritism in that Dravidian language which is now supposed 
to be the least affected and corrupted by Sanskrit The union 
of the Dravidian languages and Sanskiit is like the union of 
oxygen and hydrogen to form water that we all drink , 
there is no meaning in trying to keep them eternally separated 
If Dravidian languages and Sanskrit had quarrelled, there 
would have been no India in modern times, any more than 
there is the scene of the ancient Carthagenian civilization 
in the world at piesent If Sanskrit and Dravidian languages 
are set one against the other, the result would be that India 
as a civilized country will be wiped out from the face of the 
earth 

It IS the revival of Sanskrit that will enable India to 
be abreast of the times through an Indian language The 
need for retaining English as a civilizing influence in India 
will vanish when India adopts Sanskrit with its rich heritage, 
with Its powers and capacities, as India's national language 
The different cultural groups in India will be welded into 
a single strong nation through the influence of Sanskrit, 
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It was Sanskrit that kept India as a united country for many 
centuries and Sanskrit will again keep India united, strong 
and glorious for many a century to come 

There is much said about the difficulty of the Sanskrit 
language and the hardship that its introduction as a compul- 
sory subiect of study will bring about to the students But 
the true fact is that Sansknt is one of the smpksi of the 
languages The Sanskrit language has been fully analysed 
and all facts relating to the structure of the language have 
been collected, classified and interpreted in works on grammar 
When we take the entire held, there aie many difficult 
corners within the language. And the works on grammar 
present a picture of these difficult corners also In the case 
of other languages, there has not been such a scientific 
analysis of the facts , so the difficult corners are not brought 
to the notice of these who study the languages They pass 
such corners as a matter of course and they get accustomed 
to the thorn bites, jolts and bumps during the journey In 
the case of Sanskrit, all such corners have been properly 
charted, and it is very easy to lead a beginner in the language 
clear of all such difficulties That is why 1 said that Sans- 
krit IS one of the simplest of languages On the other hand, 
what actually takes place is that students are first brought 
into such corners and frightened, and there has spread this 
superstition that Sanskrit is the most difficult language The 
interpretation of Panmi’s grammar may be difficult , but the 
Mmayma, the Mahabharafa, various books of tales like the 
Pancatantra, works of Kalidasa, etc are not at all difficult 
for beginners Sanskrit is like a well kept garden with 
fencing around, and with gates leading to it and roads within 
Other languages are like open meadows with thorny bushes 
sround and narrow paths m between, 
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Further, difficulty of language need not detei students 
from taking it up for study, nor are students deterred from 
such studies by the scare of difficulties Will the study 
lead to a benefit ’ This is the most important question It 
IS not the easiness of English, but the utility of English 
that invites students to undertake its study This is the 
case with other subjects like the various sciences, prescribed 
for School and University education 

The benefits that may result from the study of Sanskrit 
to the nation and to humanity, and as such to the individual 
also, must be clearly enunciated, and such postulated benefits 
must be understood and appieciated as benefits by the nation. 
This will be dealt with in a separate Paper 

It has already been said that just as Vedic Sanskrit 
became simplified into the Classical Sanskrit, which developed 
along with various popular forms of the languages, now known 
as the various Prakrits like the Maharastrl and S'aurasenI, the 
Classical Sanskrit also should get simplified and will have to 
develop and function along with popular lorms Even in this 
popular form, there must be further gradations Such was the 
case in ancient times Mabarastri w'as the chaste literary form 
of the popular Prakrit and S'auraseni was the polished, though 
non literary, form used by the elite Pais'Sci was the form 
of the common people Why should there not be in modern 
times, and also in future, the Classical Sanskrit needed to 
understand the ancient liteiature, a simplifaed Sanskrit for 
use in codifacation of law etc Hindi for official use and 
Hindustani for popular use ? 

Vedic Sanskrit did not die out like Assyrian when the 
Classical Sanskrit developed and spread Why should 
Classical Sanskrit suffer at all with the emergence of a simpli- 
fied Sanskrit ? Various Prakrits developed and flourished 
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among the people along with the Classical Sanskrit, and 
even now and in future, the popular forms like a Sanskriti^ed 
Hindi and the popular Hindustani can flourish along with 
a simplified Sanskiit In ancient times, the regional langu- 
ages also floutished , neither Classical Sanskrit nor the 
derivatives of it in the form of the various Prakrits, stood 
m the way of the development of such regional languages , 
on the other hand, the regional languages derived the neces 
saty strength and vitality for such growth from Sanskrit 
and from the Prakrits of Sanskrit origin 

Mutual conflict is a feature in politics and economics 
There is no conflict of interest in the field of language and 
literature It is when languages and literatures are treated 
as mere appendages of political and economic contioversies 
that some sort of apparent conflict is introduced into the 
domain of languages also It is quite possible to allot due 
positions in our national life to Sanskrit, to Hindi, to Hindu- 
stani, to Urdu, to the various other regional languages and to 
English , there is enough room for all of them and enough 
scope for their harmonious functioning in the country 

At present much financial resources and human energy 
have been devoted to prepare technical terms in Indian 
languages, and there is a move to prepare such terms on a 
Sanskrit basis There is a fundamental fact to be recognized 
in this connection It is true that there must be technical 
terras and that their precise meanings defined But after all, 
a language exists m the form of sentences and not in the 
form of words A dictionary can define the meaning of a 
word only as used in a sentence, and not as an isolated unit 
Therefore, when technical terms are fixed, such terms must, 
simultaneously, be used m language which is in the form of 
sentences It is for this reason that I have said often that 
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what IS wanted in India is. not merely a dictionary of common 
technical terms, but a set of common renderings in an 
all-India language recognized as such I have no doubt on 
the point what ihis all India language should be , there is 
also a volume of support for this opinion That language 
can be only Sanskrit 

A stait must be made to develop a Sanskrit literature 
relating to modern subjects If we compaie the Mahabhasya 
with the S'abdendus’ekhara in the field of Sanskrit giammar, 
S'ankara's BrahmasutrabMsya and the Bhamah with the 
Advmtastddhi and Laghucandnkd in Advatta Vedanta, 
Vatsyayana's Bhasya and Jayanta Bhatfa’s NydymnafijarX 
with Gadadhara’s wotks in Nydya and so on, it would be 
found that Sanskrit language always evolved into new forms 
to suit new environments Sanskrit language has not lost 
Its vitality for further growth Preparation of a dictionaiy of 
technical terms in Sanskrit has no more value than making 
a bouquet to be presented to an honoured guest at a public 
function It has its temporary attraction , but it fades away 
the next day If Sanskiit is to grow, theie must be a graft, 
planted on the ground with facilities to take root and continue 
This can be done only by developing a “ modem literature " 
in Sanskrit 

This modern literature must be sufficiently compre- 
hensive in its scope, comprising law, sciences, history, politics 
etc There must also be renderings and adaptations from 
other languages It must at the same time letam its special 
genius Simplicity along with precision in versification is 
one of the aspects of Sanskrit genius, and in the evolution 
of any form of “ modern Sanskrit literature,” this aspect of 
Sanskrit genius shall not be overlooked There are various 
advantages associated with metrical renderings in Sanskrit, 
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that are missed in other languages where there is not the 
same facility for such a metrical rendering If any literatuie 
of utility like a Law Code is rendered into simple blank verse 
in English, such a rendering does not have those advantages 
which a similar metrical rendering will have in Sanskrit , 
because there is a vast difference between English and 
Sanskrit in their genius 

Any all India language must also be an international 
language It is not like Swedish language with its mere 
local importance And so far as Sanskrit is concerned, it is 
already an international language within a limited scope 
What is wanted is not to give it any new recognition , 
Sanskrit needs only a widening of the scope of its recognition, 
and such widening will come up as a matter of course 

The true value and importance of a language is that it 
shall be a vehicle for knowledge and wisdom No nation 
will be honoured in the world simply because that nation has 
a national language It is the content of that national langu- 
age that commands the respect of the world If a country 
has no commodity to take to other countries, the mercantile 
marine fleet in that country, crossing the ocean laden with 
valueless articles merely as ballast has no importance to 
the world If the country has cargo that can be transported 
to other countries, such cargo will be valued in other coun- 
tries whether they are taken in the ships belonging to that 
country or ships belonging to other nations This is true 
of language and wisdom also Sanskrit has that commodity 
that IS of value to other nations, Sanskrit has also the 
capacity to carry such commodity and also fresh commodity 
This position of vantage in the case of Sanskrit shall not be 
overlooked when the all-India language problem is considered. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


The Da^ahumurakathusura of Appayamatya, whose 
text IS given in the following pages, is one of the early 
attempts made to abridge the famous prose-iomance 
of Dandin Among such attempts it has however the 
distinction of being composed in “easy, correct and 
smooth language," enough to make Colebrooke print it 
as an Appendix to the First Edition of the Httopadesfa 
published from Serampore in 1804 Very few Libraries 
now are known to contain a copy of this edition, 
although It must be admitted that, by virtue of merit, 
the poem deseives a more correct form and a much 
better status than is given to it as an “Appendix” 
to another work In preparing the present edition, 
I have cbllated this printed version with the fairly 
old paper MS of the poem preserved in the Adyar 
Library under the shelf-number XL B 62 Fuller 
details concerning the poem and its author will be 
given in the full preface to follow 


H G Narahari 
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personal immunity from taxation ’ When tiansfers of such 
lands are to be made, they require, as many inscriptions testify, 
the prior concurrence of the King,* 

Caste and Office 


The recommendation of the higher castes for preference 
to office rests on two grounds A high educational qualifica- 
tion IS prescribed for every public office, and high caste and 
education usually went together • Secondly, there was a 
general belief m the connection between high birth and noble 
conduct In later times, when the weakness of these princi- 
ples was recognized, SukranKh repeated indeed the ancient 
precepts of preference but added significantly that offices 
should go by fitness and dinners and marriages alone by caste ’ 

Position of other Castes the Ksatriya 

The position of the other vamas in the old social theory 
may next be considered The Ksatriya had the right and duty 
to bear arms for the protection of society * His name was 

?ir , p 171) 

' (9i4 itrr , p iss) 

Madras Epigraphist’s Annual Report fot 1920 21, pp 108 

i 5;4 ^“srtfKr it 

R isrraT !! ^83 Slfe'F!I?l II 

‘51511511?^ I 3I?i3ftqJIf4 II (Eg, To, 

'v»s) , 51^1^ ^ ^ (gis', 8 , !«) , 
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held to indicate his protective power ' Somadeva refers to 
the turbulent disposition of the Ksatriya, but it perhaps 
reflects only a civilian’s prejudice against a soldier by birth ’ 
The characterization of the Ksatriya in the Mahabharata 
as an ingrate reflects an extreme view “ In earlier epochs 
only a Ksatriya could be a king The Buddha and Mahavira 
challenged, by piecept and example, the Brahmana monopoly 
of teaching But the esteem in which the Brahmana was 
held m society is shown in the collocation of ‘ monk and 
Brahmana’ in Buddhist works, when charity and consideration 
were indicated to worth ' In the Buddhist theory of cycles of 
the universe, the evolution of the Brahmana and other castes 
was put after the future Buddha had been born m the Ksatriya 
caste* Unlike the Brahmana, who could claim no fee for 
his work as a teacher, the Ksatriya had to be paid to be a 
soldier It was his vrtU, occupation, livelihood He had the 
right and duty to be recruited to the army , in fact he was 
born to be a soldier 

On the wisdom of recruiting the Ksatriya in the civil 
services there is a cleavage iii opinion S'ukra and Brhaspati 
favour the Ksatriya A Ksatriya, like any one else in a society 

^5^ I {titd p 70) 

siM ^ ^ II 

II 

^ II (iurPriiit, in, n-li). 

* Monk and Brahraapa equated and associated see Warren, Buddhism 

pp 105, 192, 229 31 256 7, 346 7 and 438 uumsm, 

* yyarren, citing Vis'wddAjBiiTf^B, oh U,op,cit p 327 
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which was not national, was free to sell his services to any 
state, though attachment to the ruling dynasty, through kin- 
ship or confraternity, might keep him in the state of his birth,' 

The VAiffYA 

The Vais'ya is the backbone of society He virtually 
monopolized the wholesale and retail trade of the community, 
its capital and its industry His affluence made him a welcome 
patron of religion and chanty The hixiirious life of cities 
was usually conspicuous then as now m the Vais'ya’s house- 
hold (cf '/titbayayana’s Ndgaraka) In later times, Vais'yas 
raised themselves to the throne Technical depaitments of 
the State were advised to utilize the Vais'ya’s special experi- 
ence and skill "Judged by modern standards, the Vais'ya was 
economically better off than men of the other three castes 
The dependence of the State on economic prosperity, which is 
the contribution of the Vaisya to society, is denoted by calling 
the King ' the lord of the Vaisyas ’ {Vis'ampah) 

The S'iiDRA 

It IS a common opinion that in comparison with the other 
castes the S'tWas received harsh and unfair treatment and 
formed the “ depressed caste ” of ancient Indian society This 
view rests chjefly on the rules of the old smitis recommending 
harsh and often barbarous punishments, m cases of S'udra 
assault on Brahmanas or S'udra attempts to teach the Vedas. 
The vehemence of such rules may indicate their real origin 
anrf motive What was originally a sacerdotal obsession was 

(S«,, ''a) 
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continued by ill-will towards the Buddhists, who made no 
distinction between BrShmana and S'adra, in their monastic 
order This may explain Kautilya’s rules, in spite of his 
general equitable attitude, punishing the S'Qdra, who masque- 
raded as a Brahraana or misappropriated the wealth of the 
Qods ' He would also punish those who feed S'Qdra ascetics, 
r c , the patrons of Buddhist clerics ’ As contrasted with the 
attitude towards the heretic S'Qdra, the treatment of the ortho- 
dox S'Qdra is considerate The smitis hold that the S'Qdra 
can do no wrong, jcan incur no sin, need perform no obligatory 
religious^ceremony,^ may take up any economic avocation, and 
may expiate for sins by penance The S'Qdra was an Aryan 
like the men of the three other castes and Kautilya ruled that 
‘ no Aryan may be made a slave’’ * The value attached to the 
S'Qdra as an industrious cultivator is shown by Kautilya's prefer- 
ence for the S'Qdra as a very desirable colonist of new lands ‘ 
and for agriculture, handicraft and the drama ’ The S'Qdra is 
IS entitled to enter the army and can rise to be its general ' 
His personal freedom is as inviolable as that of the Brahmana 
To compel a S'Qdra to eat forbidden food or drink liquor is as 

Eir ^0? (3i^< OT , p 225) 

® (®[ij lar , 

p 199) 

® H ^ I stasIIq ^ qrrfeafg- 

(ns, I", irO 

^ ii SiTQ*rr? (®t»i <01., p isd 
* ilSfOifew fWQrIRt Hit !im 
{Ibicl, p 45) 

' rgstiRts^ii iraf [iiid , p d 
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much a crime as compelling a Brahmana to do so ' Kautilya 
makes his King pray “ May S'udras and Vais'yas be ever 
devoted to me ” ' By a close analysis, it has been shown ’ 
that there were only four things which the old Indian society 
excluded the S'ildra from doing, and they were not such as 
would have reduced the S'udra’s well being or happiness,, though 
any exclusion must have caused mental irritation Initiation 
m Vedic study and m the hermit’s order, religious mendi- 
cancy ‘ and kingship are the chief things which a S'udra can- 
not have Three of these were acquired by the S'udia, when 
Buddhism became influential and led to the silent acquiescence 
of S'udra kingship (eg, the Maurya) in spite of occasional 
gibes at a S'udra king, which may reflect only contemporary 
spite or,chagrin. 


StJMMARV 

The result of the social regulations envisaged by the 
Indian Cameralist, may be summed up There was a func- 
tional division of labour which went hand m hand with the 
protection of industry and trade (as the economic foundations 
of society) from the distraction of administrative and military 
service and from the pursuit of religious duties The bulk of 
the population, which consisted of the third and fourth castes, 
was set apart for economic pursuits , and it enjoyed consider' 
able fieedom. The Varpas'raraa scheme was social planning 
on a colossal scale and for all time Like all schemes that 

(Ibid., p. 231). 

“ w sff'g ^ m I (iM , p +19) 

• B K Satkar, Hindu Sociology, 1921, pp BO 93 
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favour regulation it was devised or advocated or used for tUe 
prevention of the waste resulting from unrestricted competi- 
tion Society IS a contract Other contracts may be dissolved, 
but that from which society springs, is permanent A political 
society has to be treated with reverence, because (to apply 
memorable words, which equally expiess the old as well as 
the modern social aim)— “ It is not a partnership m things 
subservient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary 
and perishable nature It is a partnership of all science, 
a partnership in all ail, a partnership m eveiy virtue , and 
in all perfection As the ends of such a partnership cannot be 
obtained in many generations, it becomes a partnership not only 
between those who are living, but between tho'e who aie living, 
those who are dead and those who are to be born ” ' It is a far 
cry from Cameralism, ancient or modern, to Edmund Burke 
But, the Irish statesman has expressed the aim of the Indian 
sociologist Today, when there is insistent advocacy, in the 
name of society, for the substitution of regulation for freedom 
m every direction, and for the division of functions and 
duties between sections of society, so as to create an equality 
of sacrifice in place of an equality of privilege, there is a 
temptation for one to see m the opinions of the hour a throw 
back to the ideals of the ancient Indian Cameralists. 


^ Refieotims on the RevotnUon «* France, ed E J. Eayne, 18 S^, 
pp 113 114. 



IV 

CAMERAL POLITY AND LAW 

In modern times, the economtci of German Cameiallsiti 
and the pohUtal aspects of ancient Indian works on Dharma 
and Artha have been unduly stressed The help which 
Arihas'Sstra has given to the lighting up of our past history, 
and the value of political precedents for modern controversies, 
account for the many studies, descriptive and critical, of 
ancient Indian Polity, which we have already had Their 
ground need not be covered again in these lectures, except so 
far as is necessary to give a correct conception of the Camernl 
influence on Indian polity and juiisprudence 

Political Theory of German Cameralism 

German Cameralism sprang from the movement for 
economic and political reconstruction, started in Germany 
after the great wars of the 16th and 17th centuries The 
appalling ruin, wrought by the wars on some of the most 
fertile and populous areas of Christendom, lent colour to the 
view, which has since been worked up as a thesis by Romanist 
historians like Jansen, that, economically and culturally, the 
Reformation was reactionary, and that it set back the progress 
of Germany more than even the Thirty Years’ War. It was 
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the task of the Cameralist to help to piece together the 
shattered elements of the German economic and political 
system, and create stable governments and prosperous com- 
munities His remedies for the evils of the time were two 
First, he recommended the substitution of centralized, territor 
lal monarchies for the complex political system, made up of a 
mixture of feudal, civic, ecclesiastical and imperial elements, all 
competing with one another for political mastery Secondly, 
he devised a methodical administration > and jurisprudence, 
social helpfulness and mutual interdependence weie recom- 
mended as if they were the laws of God The concepts of 
‘ State ' and ‘ civil society ’ were derived from a hypothetical 
union of men, under a common ruler, surrendering to him 
both property and powers, in order to get mutual security 
and comfort The maximum of necessary personal freedom 
was conceived as possible only if public affairs were left 
entirely to the ruler The many wills must be merged m the 
single Will' Grotius had contended that freedom did not 
carry with it the right to its own permanent surrender Justi 
upheld the opposite view, and declared that the people having 
once for all surrendered their ‘ fundamental power ’ to the 
Supreme Power were incompetent to question its actions 
With States as with individuals, the sole ground of activity 
was conceived to be self-interest Its own happiness must 
be the highest law to a State Political Society is a moral 
union Though the sole judge of its own action, the State 
strives to promote the common good From such views 
of State absolutism, the German Cameralist passed to collecti- 
vist views A State is a huge family It is primarily a unit, 
and only secondarily an aggregate 

' " freedom consists In the unhindered exercise of the citiren's will I3ut 
the Citaens who constitute s State have merged their separate wills in a single 
will" Justi in p 421 
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From such assumptions, a static view of politics was 
deduced, as well as the details of an elaborate system of 
administration and law, through which the State was to 
fulfil Its high purposes The conclusions were stated in the 
form of woildly maxims, and related to every side of adminis- 
tration Adam Smith's conception of Jurispiudence'f* e , 
Politics) as comprising the four divisions of "Justice, Police, 
Arms and Revenue ” is substantially a Cameral classification 
Fundamental questions, like the relation between the constitu- 
tion and the administration, and between the executive, 
legislature, and the judiciary, and the comparative ments of 
different foims of government, are neglected To the practical 
Cameralist, the administration ts the constitution It is more 
useful to consider the rival merits of alternative instruments 
or devices of administration than to discuss the relative value 
of republican and monarchical, or federal and unitary 
constitutions “All forms of government" raamtams Justi, 
“ are equally good, so long as they fulfil their purposes ” 
“ Despotism is not a special form of government, but is 
merely its abuse ” ‘ 

“ For forms of government let fools contest ' 

Whate’er is best admmstered, is best " 

Cameral Aims of the State 

The protection of religion and of property rights, the 
safeguarding of individual freedom by equal and just laws, 
drawn up in plain and intelligible language, an'd the framing 
of a judicial procedure, which will be expeditious and inexpen- 
sive, the development of agriculture, commerce, and mining, 
the increase of population, the devising of suitable methods of 
‘ Small p 412 

’ Pope, Ejiutkl , m, 11 303-304 
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recruiting the army and the public service, so as to secure 
the utmost efficiency and cheapness, the prevention of private 
monopoly and privilege, ensuring the secuiity of the State 
against internal disruption and external attack by wise police 
and sanitary measures, fortifications and a standing army, as 
well as by a foreign policy aiming at the maintenance of a 
balanp of power, and the extension of the sphere of State 
activity in all the directions (spiritual, ethical, and economic) 
necessary to ensure the stability of the State — are the matters 
with whirh the Politics of Western Cameralism is most 
concerned 

Comparison with Arthas'Xstra 

Students of Arthas’dstm will peiceive a similarity be- 
tween Its political tenets and those of Western Cameralism, 
and the operation of similar causes leading to similar results 
The political teachings of Indian social literatuie have the 
merits of greater logic and consistency than those of German 
Cameralism The latter after enunciating a social compact 
and assuming a spiritual. background for the State, failed to 
deduce the logical conclusions from the assumptions In 
spite of the accessibility to the German Cameralists of Roman 
and Canon Law as well as Teutonic law, they failed to use 
the rich political and jural teachings and experience of their 
past, in the enunciation of proper schemes of J unsprudence, 
as Afihas'^stra writers like Kautiliya were able to do. In 
intellect and experience, even the best Western Cameralists 
are much below Kautilya and S'ukra 

Genesis of Arthas'Xstra 

The classics of Ariha and Dharma literature are now 
generally held to be the products of epochs, which 
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Witnessed great movements against alien invasion or domi- 
nation Some of our enthusiasts see in Kautilya and Candra- 
gupta the patriots, who stemmed the tide of foreign invasion, 
and overthrew a domestic tyranny An unbiassed study of 
Mauryan polity must result m the conviction that the Kaufi- 
llya reflects, if it did not mould, the administration of the 
greatest of the earlv Indian Empires, under which the greater 
pact of India was united and piotected foi many geneiations 
It IS difficult and risky to give precise dates to composite 
works like the metrical sinitis They enshiine ancient mate- 
rial frequently added to and adapted to the needs of new 
times The intuition of some of our scholars recognued long 
ago, 111 the periods of Hindu revival and activity of the days of 
the Gupta Empire, a wholesale synthesis of the cultural 
material of the epics, Puianas, and works on Jurisprudence, 
and conceived the epoch as a Indian Renaissance To the 
genius of an eminent living scholar we owe the illumination 
which has lit up the dark centuries between the gieat empires 
before and after the Christian era, which divides us by a wide 
gulf of time the Hindu revival of the S'unga age from that of 
the Gupta epoch ’ The fascinating story of the manner m 
which the iron of foreign oppression entered the soul of India 
during the Indo-Scythian domination, and the national revolt 
against alien was organized and spiritualized by the Bhaia- 
s'lvas and Vakatakas, may be gathered from the fascinating 
narrative of Mr Jayaswal To this period belong the exlatH 
recensions of the sociological treatises of Manu, Bihaspati and 
Yajflavalkya and the Srartis of Vdbistha and Visnn ' The 
establishment of powerful kingdoms, with other causes, dried 

' Dr K P Jayaswal (He passed Away m August 1D37 ) 

’ The chronology of the smfti literature has since been reconsidered by tbs 
author in his Infroduotion to B{haipaU Smttt, 1941, Baroda, 
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up the spiings of originality and variety m political life and 
political speculation after this epoch This is evident from 
a comparison of the KauUUya with later works on Dharina 
and Arthas’dstra Kautilya's classic reveals the fecundity of 
the political thought m the epochs anterior to his times. In 
the later social literatine, there is well marked similarity 
between Artha and Dharma tenets, which may leflect less 
deliberate borrowing than a merger of aims and doctrines , 
hrst under a common stress, and afterwards under the pressure 
of an absolute government 

The ‘Artha’ Ideal 

Indian social thought, like German Cameralism, expressed 
Itself in terms of a static ideal in policy There is indeed 
a glimmer of the ideas of progress and of the adaptation of 
institutions to the times, in the smrti text which prescribes 
a different smrti as the standard authority to each Age 
(yagu) , but, the text has been viewed as a special plea for 
the pre-eminence of a comparatively late smjti mz that of 
ParSsara ' The conception of progress seems to be wanting 
m our jural and political systems. The Kaufillya aims at 
being a manual for all time and for all States, big or 
small Its cryptic language, and its very comprehensive 
mohf may account for such contradictory assertions of our 
day as that it envisages an empire or only a petty State, 
and that it betrays the vision of a great imperialist or 

* ft i al? Hg- 

II 315^ fagif siirt grl i aiif ii 

II (iirac, 1, 
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only the narrow outlook of the peddling minister of a petty 
kingdom 

This limitation of outlook is responsible for the suggestion 
of devices, some of which are the special contributions of 
of Indian thinkers to political thought The king who 
aspires to universal dominion {Vtjtglsu) should resort to wai 
sparingly, and build up a confederated empiie by the use 
of an elaborate and complex diplomacy ' The success of 
this plan would naturally depend on the attraction, which 
this idea could have both to the potential conqueror and to 
the probable feudatory 

The true explanation for Indian empires not seeking 
territorial extension outside the geographical limits of India, 
IS to be found in this idea Hypotheses of the constitutional 
pacificism of the Indian, of the antimilitarist influence of the 
Buddhist and the Jam, and of an ideal of political chivalry, 
which is reflected in the humane laws of war and interstatal 
intercourse can explain such an attitude, but less than the 
absence, outside the limits of India, of peoples and powets 
to whom the Hindu ideas of bloodless conquest (dharmavtjaya) 
and suzerainty (S&mrdjya) held an appeal ' 

Origin op the State— Indian Theories 

In classical Indian polity, the typical form of stable 
government is monaicfay, with its fixed rules of succes 
sion, primogeniture,’ and impartiblity The State derives a 

' 58, 25 the whole of BookVII of the AHhas'&stra 

^ 'SanhpaYva, 94, 1, 103,7 cf V R R Dikshitar, Mamyem 
1931, pp. 12S 130 and 154 157 

liir., p. 3s) 
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spiritual sanction from divine creation,' and a jural sanction 
by springing out of an original contract “ A low view of 
human nature, may lurk m the idea that good conduct is to 
be secured only by compulsion and punishment {Danda) ’ 
But such a view persists through the ages Making the 
king’s sceptre the visible emblem of the ‘ rod of chastise- 
ment ’ {Danda) is one way of expressing the origin of 
the State in force It is uiged that when Danda disap- 
pears men revert to primeval anarchy ‘ In the remote past, 
the original compact which created political society to 
protect person and property, was renewed a second time 
after the' tyrant Vena was killed, and a new ruler, Pithu 
was magically created by the sages and installed as ‘ the King 

* t I ^psirsi- 

II (iT3, \ iv, v ) 

® S5II 1(3 V^Til I m- 

i ^3 >irir asir^t 4l>i. 

^4351 cl9r ftfvilsR^'iSW I 4Tl#fi3fIi3' EfvtpIH I 
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3''»«rarr'j4#'SB II 
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of men ’ Constitutional limits to the king's prerogative are 
traced to the oath (Piattjm) which Prthu then took, to sub 
ordinate his inclination to his duty, and to observe the eteinal 
laws of morality ’ If this legend had a historical core, there 
would be the temptation to see in it a parallel to the charters 
of liberties, which mediaeval English kings were accustomed 
to confer or renew after every interlude of misgovernment 

The history of the theory of the divine origin of the 
Indian kingship is not immediately relevant to a consideration 
of the argument of the Indian Cameralist In common with 
all Indians of his age, he simply assumed it without question 
Indian monarchy may have been born in the pressure of wai 
(as suggested in the Aitareya BrahmanaY or devised to end 
internecine strife (as according to Dighantktya),'’ or resulted 
from an election sanctified by blessing of the gods (as implied 
by Satapaiha, BrahinamY or by the perpetuation of an original 
deification during sacrifices and the conversion of the Rex 
Sacrorum into a permanent absolute ruler “ To the practical- 
minded political thinker the need for the king arose fiom the 
necessity of a sole executive head for the State ' This is why 

’ ns 

nil} i 

flTOf ' II 

{ibid, — 15^), See Ancient Ind Boom Thought, pp <16.49 

® <13 gRciglsgirseiqgi ^grspsr- 

straqi atJifjfi, ustn WI , 1, iv ) 

‘ Aggappa— Suttanta, Digha Ntkllya III, 27, Suramarued by tJ Ghoshal, 
Hindu Political Theoi les 1923 pp 118 119 

^ 5, 8, 8k and \ 8 — Jnyaswal, Htndw PoWy H, 
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“ Ghoshal, Jpp 51 52 

' Sukimlti, I, 64 ff, 
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latei writers on AithasasUa, like Kamandaka and S'ukra, 
distinguish between the person and the office of the king, and 
have no word to say against killing a king, even though they 
will not have the monarchy extinguished ‘ 

Horror of anarchy 

To the Indian thinker, anarchy ig horror, and even a 
temporary vacancy of *the throne must lead to anarchy* 
Powerful social compulsion must be applied to end a kingless 
condition (arajatd) Society must be paralysed during an 
interregnum to force it to end the condition The avocations 
of the priest, the teacher and the trader must all be brought 
to*a standstill, so as to create the interest necessary for pro- 
Yoking concerted social action to end the j,tate of kmglessness. 
This IS the ground of the very ancient rules that Vedic studies 
are interrupted by the death of the king," and that a general 
moratoiium on debt runs during interregnums* 

Glorification of the King’s Position 

Unity of political control is exalted by picturesque 
accounts of the uniqueness of the king’s person and office. 

‘ Ibid , l, 26 28. 
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into Indo China had made possible the discovery of a 
vast quantity of epigraphic. literatme in Sanskiit in that 
country Bergaigne began to classifv it with a view to 
publication and, after his death, his work was completed by 
Barth and Senart These old wiitings are evidence that 
Indo Chinese civilization was denved from India and that 
Brahminic culture flourished in Indo China in the first cen- 
turies of oui era This fact, important m itself, fell within 
the framevroik of still wider research, largely the work 
of French savants Sinological reseaich had taken a com- 
pletely new lease of life at the end of the centuiy with 
Chavannes, who was to be followed by Pelliot Fifty years 
earlier, French scholars had been responsible for the discovery 
of the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa hien and Hiuen- 
Tsang, of inestimable value for the study of Indian history 
The sinologists’ work on Buddhism in the Far East, and the 
expeditions to Central Asia (the most famous was that which 
went to Tuen-Huang, in 1908, its full harvest has by no 
means yet been garnered', the ultimate object of all that 
activity, whether conscious or not, was to restoie India to the 
central place in Asiatic history, as the link betw een the great 
civilizations, and the leaven of cultuie The basis for the 
idea of Greater India, on which emphasis is so rightly laid 
by U N Ghoslial and other Indian scientists, was to a large 
extent laid by these exploring scholars, ceaselessly devoted to 
the task of discovering the ancient history of India, from the 
starting point of China, Tibet or South East Asia The 
attraction of the North-West Frontier regions through which 
a'l the invading hordes had passed, can be similarly explained 
Foucher s research on L’arf gi4co honddhtque du GandMm 
introduced a new chapter in the histoiy of art, to be supple- 
mented later by his study of Buddhist iconography The 
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third generation of French students of India is represented by 
Foucher, Finot and Sylvain L^vi Foucher, the only surviving 
member of the group, is not only noted for his aichaeological 
work and foi his histoncal research conceining North West 
India in Indo Greek and Indo Scythian times, he is also a 
philologist familiar with the methods of the S'astia, and 
with a thorough know ledge of the Nyaya and Kavya Thanks 
to his elegant style, he is a master of popular exposition 
Finot, who died in 1935, made his reputation by the careful 
editing of texts and learned studies of Sanskiit epigraphy 
in Cambodia He was a conscientious scholar, careful not to 
deal in hypotheses or make statements unsupported by textual 
evidence 

Stlvain L^vi, who also died in 1935, and who will 
probably be remembeted by many of yon (his last journey to 
India was as recent as 1928) was the most famous of our 
research workers since Buinouf His written works are as 
spacious as they are varied, and yet by no means give a 
complete picture of him as man or scholar, noi of the charm 
and critical alertness of his mind, his linguistic gifts and his 
qualities of heart Only the dullest could be unresponsive to 
his glowing personality and inspiring ideas How can I sum 
up in a few words his contribution to our knowledge > His 
early career seemed to foreshadow that of a classical student 
of Indian civilixation, with the Theatre Indien, the first 
attempt to give a complete de'^cnptmn of Sanskrit drama 
from the point of view of dramatic theory, dramatic practice 
and literary histoiy Secondly, theie was the small book on 
the Bmhmnnas, the legacy of Bergaigne's ideas , in that book, 
Sylvain L^vi showed that the only true divinity in those texts 
was sacrifice and that a sort of “ totalitarian ” doctrine (as 
we should call it today) bad been built up around and for 
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sat-rilice Sylvain Levi’s expedition to India in 1897 over- 
shadowed the famous expeditions of Buhler, Peterson and 
Kielhorn, in the importance of the manuscripts discovered, as 
the German, Leumann, himself admits. Thus, by force of 
circumstances as well as by vocation, Levi became the 
historian and philologist of Buddhism The importance 
attributed to Buddhism is a characteristic of Fiench scholar- 
ship as a whole It may be considered exaggeiated , Indian 
humanism is in no way connected with Buddhism, and Indian 
spiritual philosophy has few links with it So far as antiquity 
IS concerned, however, it is only through an interest in Bud- 
dhism that the history of India can be prohtably approached 
and that India can be drawn out of her “ splendid isolation , " 
this was Sylvain Levi’s primaiy concern Thus he was led 
to begin the study of Buddhism in the North on a compara- 
tive basis, re by dealing concmrently with Sanskrit, Tibetan 
and Chinese This method bore fruit in India itself m the 
work of P Ch Bagchi, who was Sylvain Levi’s favourite 
Indian pupil, and in that of many others In France the woik 
was continued, in paiticular, by Pixyluski, who died pre- 
maturely a few years ago He had endeavoured to trace the 
Legend of the Emperor As'oka from Indian and Chinese 
sources, and also to define the development of the Buddhist 
sects in his book on tlie Council of Rajagrha 

Other aspects of Indian studies were not neglected, how- 
ever, Masson Oursel summarized the “ Histotre de la Pktlo- 
sophtc Indieime ” and laid the foundation foi a compaiative 
study of philosophy in which, for the first time, oriental 
thought took Its rightful place Lacote studied vnth exemplary 
care the Nepali and Kashmiri versions of the Brhatiiatha, m 
an attempt to fix the shifting image of Gunadhya and the 
original BfhatkatM In linguistics, at the mstigation of 
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Breal in the first place, and later, and principally, of Meillet, 
French learning boic comparatively rich fruit The applica- 
tion of the method of compaiative study to Indian languages 
has proved fiuitful since Jules Bloch first described the stiuc- 
ture of a modern language in his book La formaHon de la 
langtie matathe, or, at a later date, traced the whole develop- 
ment of the languages derived from Sanskrit in his general 
treatise, L'mdo aiyett du Veda auv temp', modeinei 

I do not wish to deal in detail with the work done In 
another lectuie I have given a summary of the most recent 
works, that of the last ten years Piobabiy these works are 
not comparable, either in number oi in the wide scope of 
many of them, with those piodnced by German scholais 
Indian studies in Germany, however, inspiied from the earliest 
days by the fever of Romanticism, weie always effectively 
supported by the Goveinment Up to the war, Sanskrit was 
taught in all German universities In our country, efforts 
have been made in vain to secuie for oriental studies an 
adequate number of Chans, made ever more necessary by the 
growth of reseaich Dui mg the last century an attempt was 
made by Victor Duruy, a Minister of Education, to introduce 
the rudiments of Indian history into the syllabus of secondary 
schools He failed Almost all work is still concentrated in 
Parb At the Sotbonne, there is a Chair of Indian Literature. 
At the " College de France ”, there is the Chair of Sanskrit 
which was held by Burnouf, Bergaigne and Sylvain Ldvi 
Lastly, at the “ Ecole des Hautes Etudes," several posts 
known as “ directions d'etudes " are connected with the study 
either of Indian philology or the history of religions Outside 
Pans there is only one Chair of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Gramraai (to use the now very much out dated 
title), at Lyons Very recently, almost one might say 
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surreptitiously, a Chair of Oriental Philosophy has been 
established at Lille The “ Institut de Civilization Indienne," 
founded at the Soibonne in 1928 under the honoiary presi- 
dency of Emile Sennit, is not an independent teaching esta- 
blishment It IS a WQiking centre for those interested in India, 
preferably in the “classical” aspect® of Indian civilization It is 
the scene of many of the lectures and couises provided by the 
University or the “ Ecole des Halites Etudes ” In it we have a 
valuable library consisting mainly of gifts ot purchases from 
the private libraries of ben.irt, Einot, Sylvain Levi, and Kiishna- 
varma The Gaekwar of Baroda’s donation enables us to 
maintain collections, or at least to supply the most immediate 
needs For a long time we have been organizing w'eekly 
lectures, in which we deal with problems of Indian study likely 
to attract the mteiest of a wider public than the private 
courses 

What can we do for young people in our country who 
wish to devote themselves to such study ? The French Far 
Eastern College has its own needs and its own difficulties 
It IS often but a pis dllor for the young student of Indian 
civilization To day, when the scholais of Germany aie — 
regrettably — leduced to silence, and Great Britain is only 
just beginning to reconstitute its stall of scientific w'oikers. 
Fiance might be in a favouiable position, if the State under- 
stood how valuable may be the study of the fundamental 
culture of a people repiesentmg one sixth of the population of 
the world Cultural centres shoula be established in Calcutia 
and Madras fai example Students from France would 
then be initiated in the work in India itself, and schtdais 
from out country would cooperate with yours, in return, 
French teachers would deal with westein civilization Why 
should not Fiance create m India, as she has done at such 
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expense in Rome, Athens and Cairo, research institutes which 
would yield results at least equal to those of such renowned 
institutions ? 

We talk of closer links betweeen India and France) 
speeches are made on the subject, and nothing ever results 
At the time of the Mahabhdrata, when the heroes had made 
eloquent speeches, they went on to action The germ of 
closer lelations is nevertheless present in the growing number 
of personal contacts Let Indian assistants be attached to 
our universities and French assistants to yours Let us 
exchange intellectual woikers and we shall no longei need to 
talk about the value of closer links between the peoples 

However, we are no longer in the Romantic days and 
we shall not return to them I have referied to the sort of 
cleavage there is between science and culture Even a highly 
cultivated man can no longer be asked to follow the advances 
of modern chemistry And the same is true in its own 
proportion as regards Indian studies In France, however, 
the effect of the cleavage, if it exists, is reduced because m 
our country — more, I believe than elsewhere — the scholar has 
been careful to adapt the products of his knowledge to the 
requirements of a fairly large public Popular textbooks and 
more or less useful tieitises on the history of India, civiliza- 
tions and religions, abound France is, however, the country 
of harmonious syntheses (at least it has been said so often 
that I am beginning to believe it) , without too great a sacrifice of 
accuracy, our scholars find a means of interesting more than 
the small public of specialists The works of Weber, Pischel 
and Otto Franke, admirable as they are, are scarcely leadable 
All Burnouf’s and Senart's work, and much of Sylvain Levi's 
can be read by a person of culture The Htstoire du 
tjipal holds the attention like a good novel, and its author 
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who wrote L'liuk er le monde, that truly romanUc hook, 
with a soit of lyrical frenzy, dreamed of ending his career r\ ith 
a collection of Indian fairy tales foi French childien Ber 
game was tempted to prepare a poetical version of S'ahui 
tala Senart described Les tastes de I'lnde vith elegance 
for the readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes In this 
way, some degree of contact has been preserved with that 
anonymous mass of readers m which a vocation may one day 
come to light 

Such contact should not, however, be sought at the 
expense of truth It is always, to some extent, an abuse of 
power to give a decision on doubtful questions to the uniniti 
ated public, particularly tn a subject such as Indian studies, 
where so many problems await solution It is all a question 
of proportion, however What is frankly dishonest is to use 
India and Indian spiritual philosophy for the construction of 
idle and extravagant theories for Western Illuminati It must 
be admitted that in the abundance of its philosophical systems 
and the strangeness of certain concepts, Indian thought offered 
some temptation in this respect The Neo-Buddhist sects 
and theosophical movements which have multiplied so rapidly 
in the West, originated from Indian images and ideas in a 
more or less distorted form The success of the lucubrations 
of such men as Rene Gutoon, — those self styled revelations of 
the Tradition which he believes is confided to him — are a 
sufficient indication of the danger Such people claim to 
draw a distinction between the official or university study of 
Indian civilization, concerned, we are told, with grammar, and 
a type of Indian study which alone can penetrate the essence 
of things Actually, it is a type of Indian study followed by 
superficial travellers or journalists, when it is not simply the 
work of exploiters of the public’s credulity, who imagine that 
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they ate teaching an ignorant audience about VedSnta, Yoga 
01 Tan/nsm 

All that IS of little importance Ultimately only honest 
and conscientious work survives A useful, and possibly the 
most useful, pait o^ such woik is the tianslation of Indian 
writings In the last centuiy and a half many Sanskrit works 
have been translated into French But there are few which 
do not require retianslation, either because the versions are 
inui-cuiate or because, being too accurate or not sufficiently 
skilful, they hate failed to popnlaiize the original and have 
thus not achieved then purpose I shall not dwell on such 
inadequacies and gaps I have dealt with them elsewhere 
I shall simply mentioh here that ffahuntala and the Mrccha- 
hatika have been staged in Fiance several times, not un- 
successfnllv, in spile of indifferent performance A well known 
poet, Geiatd do Netval, assisted in the adaptation for the stage 
of the LtHle Clay Cart 

Apart from bansknt works, very little— too little— has 
been done to make familiar m French the best of the Tamil 
writings as well as those in Hindi, Bengali or Marathi We 
shall soon have a partial translation of the works of Tulsi 
Das So fat as contemporary work is concerned, rather more 
has been done, but not nearly enough Several books by 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Sarat Chandra Chatterji and, recently, 
a sociological novel by Mulk Raj Anand, Coohe, have 
found readeis in our country and have enjoyed success 
Effoits in the last thirty years have natuially been con- 
centrated on the woiks of Rabindranath Tagore, in whom we 
have appreciated the faithful leflection of all the tendencies of 
the Indian mind Much of his work has been translated into 
French , a fine poet, Pieire Jean Jouve, assisted by Piofessor 
Kalidds Nag, has translated " The Swan ” Andtd Gide, 
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one of tlie fo-emosl writers of our time, and liim>elf a Nobel 
prue wmnei, has tiaiislaled Post and GilanjaU 

In Ills preface to the lattei, he bujs, ‘ I have '■pent much 
longer tiarisiating certain of these poems than Tjgoie spent 
writing them It seemed to me that no tliiiikei of modern 
times deserved more respect, I m'ght almost saj devotion, than 
Tagore I took pleasuie in liuiiibhng injseli before liim as 
he had humbled himseli to sing befoie God ” One of our 
recognized critics, Thibaudet, also greeted 7 he House and 
the Woild when it was published in French, with rebound- 
ing praises 

Indian mjstical theology found a genuinelv interested 
mind in the philosopher Kergson, who tned to define the 
chacterisiies of Indian mysticism in coiuiadistmction to 
Christian mjsticism Bergson was familiar wiib the ancient 
writings in the English veisions, while lor modern moiemeiits 
he referred to the works of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, 
which have been translated into French, as have the w oiks 
of Autobindo, Gandhi and a few others in llie las, lew )ears 

The names 1 have just mentioned piompt a refeience to 
their biographer, Komam Rolland Roniciin Rolland did 
more than anjone to disseminaiethedottiinesof Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda in the Weslein worlds He veas able to 
link them with the doctiines of ancient India fiom which they 
are derived and, through them, to popularize Indian thought 
Those Ijncal works, to winch may he added the same author's 
book on Gandhi, are in the tiadition of romantic w riiings 
It IS piincipally owing to them, I think, that Romain Rolland 
has b“en regarded in India as the most lepresentat've of con 
temporary French authors In (act, his career shows tins 
paradox that he has been recogm/ed almost evciy wheie as a 
great European writer, witlioul being recognized m France as 
4 
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a great French writer He lacked the gift of style and a 
certain inJehnable feeling for proportion, I might almost say, 
tact, which would have enabled him to claim that title In 
the present connexion, however, it is true that Romai i Rolland 
has been the most successful worker, in the spiiiiual sphere, 
for a closer union between India and Fiance I can hnd no 
more htting close to this study than to evoke his momoiy 
Not only IS France, like all other Western nations, a 
civilized country from the material point of view As much 
as, and possibly more than any other, it is a country iii which 
intellectual values, the heiitage of classical antiquity and 
Christianity, have been preserved with their pristine foice 
In spite of decline, France is a home of literaime, ait, and 
phiiosophtc tiiougiu How' could she fail to aknow ledge the 
splendour of Indian culture, as she did previously, when the 
treasuies of India’s past hrst met her gaze ? 

Postscript by C Kunhan Raja 
The above Paper is the first of two lectuies which 
Professor Renou delivered under the au'pices of the Uni 
versity of Madias on the 24th and 25th Not ember, 1948 He 
delivered one more lecture in Madras at the Ranade Hall on 
the 26th Abstracts fioni the succeeding two lectuics are 
given below, as adapted from repoits’ 

1 iNDOLOGiCAL Studies in France during the Last Decade 

Giving the periphery of the Indological study. Prof Renou 
observed that J Bacot, President of the Societe Asiatique iii Pans, 
had published a Grammar of libetan Literature lliougn elmien 
tary, the work was not without interest, and it was founded on the 
traditional methods of exposition in Tibet, which again, as was well 
known, was deiived fiom ihe methods peculiar to Sanskrit gram 
raanans of India It would be instructive to see if similar esperi 
meats could be undertaken, with some measure of success, for the 
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teachingr of Sanskrit It appeared as if the genius of the language 
was thus better expiessed than by the purely Western method of 
presentation, which ag iin was always more or less influenced by the 
Graeco Roman traiiition 

The relation between India and the classical woild had been 
the subject of a work by Filliozat He had described anew the 
relations that exited between India and the Mediterranean world 
from the most remote 004111 Filliozat had examined atresh in his 
book medical notions and the names of diseases which were scatter 
ed throughout Vedic litetature 1 here was evidently in the Vedic 
age medical knowledge which was fairly precise and this knowledge 
coincided with the knowledge that appeared in a latei age m Susiuta 
and tarala It was no longer possible to inaintam that the 
Indian medical theories had been formulated in a later age and that 
they were likely to hare been borrowed from Gieek medicine 

The great Epirs, particularly iht Mnheibhai(ttJia, had also 
been studied, said Prot Kenou, with a view to showing how certain 
themes of lolklore common to all peoples of antiquity in die East, 
had been taken up alresb and developed from the lileraiy point of 
view It was above all Sanskrit philosophy that had attracted the 
investigators The progress in Indian studies consisted primarily 
and to a large extent in precisely dehning the vocabulaiy of the 
SHilras The spevker said that their work had not been ex 
rlusively confined to learned research It has aimed at being 
loyal to Its whole mission, which is to enlighten the edut-at 
ed public about the tine aspects of India and liei civilisation ” 
Prof Renou concluded — {Hindu, 26 11 48) 

11 SJGNincANCE OF Sanskrit Studies in the West 

Prof Renou said that ancient India was a rich field for 
study and more productive than any other civilisation of anliquity 
The continuity of Chinese civilisation alone could bear comparison 
with it, but the documents on ancient China were meagie and 
Chinese culture was not so original A very noteworihy character 
istic of Sanskrit lueratiire was its fidelity to tradition All the 
didactic works and the Sdstras and even Mahabkarata 
the Puriinai stated that they were deiived from anterior works 
Another aspect ot the fidelity to tiadition was indicated by the 
consistency in stand.vrd and this was assuredly due to the authority 
of leligious factors 

Proceeding, Prof Renou said that it was very difficult for 
the Western public to understand why so little was known of the 
lives of the great poets of India They wondered why the name of 
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Asoka had been left m oblivion till the last century and why no 
chronicle of India had preserved the memory of Alexander’s expedi 
non Pei haps one tended to exaggerate when one reiterated that 
India had never had an interest in personalities Assuredly India 
entertained very different ideas Jrora those ot the West about the 
worship of men— a worship which in the West assumed the form 
of taking anxious— too anxious— care about biographical details 
degenerating almost to the point of scandal 

Another reproach levelled at Sanskrit literature, Prof Renou 
said was that it had a contorted style and an artihcial dici on But 
no h’terary language was without an element oi artihciality Poetry 
tended to develop a rigid torm of speech and even prose very oiien 
deviated trom the spoken language Phis was particularly 
so in the case of Sanskrit which had long ceased to be a 
spoken language While we admired the tact ot the authors 
ot the Kcivyas we could scarcely appreciate their excesses It was 
responsible tor impeding the diflusion ol Sanskiit luterature in the 
West In spite of the daraling splendour oi their iinageiy, Bhna 
and Bharavi, scholarly though they were, would never be read in 
Europe as much as Ovid and Pindar 

On the othei hand, Prof Renou said, the singularities of the 
Vedas their paradoxes and their incoherent and displaced imagery 
were calculated to hnd a wider audience in the West now Ran ever 
before Long misunderstood and clouded by prejudice, the Vedas 
contained some of the most beautilul poems in all lueralure 1 here 
were several scholars who weie surprised at the modernity of the 
Vedas The RamSyatia had, no doubt, great chaim but its theme 
was rather familiar and the Mahahhaiata was likely to grip the 
imagination ol the West Had the dramatic scenes ol this great 
epic been translated with the same pious caie with whmh the Iliad 
had been progiessively translated by generations of Hellenic 
scholars they would no doubt have commanded the same favour. 

Proceeding, Prof Rencu said that in spite ot the prestige 
enjoyed by the Havya and Katha literature, it was to the more 
serious Works that the Europeans had been attracted Two thirds 
of his students felt interested in Indian Philosophy and specially in 
the Vedanta It was clear that Indian thought, more elastic than 
that of the West in spite of appeaiances and less teitered by 
principles of identity and non contradiction, had long preceded what 
the researches ot the West were leading it to day Psycho analysis, 
for instance, or the novel theories on chaiarter were ideas conceived in 
India several centuries beiote the Christian era —{Hindu, 27 11 +8 ) 
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37 a 3151 Then ^ deleted with a horizontal strole above and 
51 written below Ihe Anusvara which follows, remams 

38 b After riisr about one and half inches left blank as leaf is 
bad for wiitmg 

39 c Folio 36 ends with TO 

43 0 Then SR mark in RI deleted with a horizontal 

stroke above 

44 b 

47 0 Folio 4n ends First Then another tr 

mark added below line between ^ and ^ Read 

49 <r Then Amisvata add below line after Rf 

50 a atjilR It should be for metre There is a 

stroke above the sir mark, which belongs to previous line d fl^- 

The the final ^ deleted with a horizontal stroke above 

52, h Then the sir mark in ft deleted with a horizontal 
stroke above 

55 b Folio 46 ends with 

57 c Then another mark added between the first IJ 
mark and F 

63 a Folio 5ct ends with i% d htsiFsrdq: 

65 (T 6 M 

66 d RSdtfll^R^ Then g scored and g written above it 

67 a Ff%'IT55rFfi Then dl deleted with a horizontal stroke 
above 

69 c Folio 56 ends with % 

70 IT Then another tr mark added before ^ above the 

line 0 Then 55 deleted with a horizontal stroke above and 

I written below 

72 a Space for a letter blank between 4 and fRI as leaf is bad 
for writing 

74 <T t f F55sr!ft(c*lcf2ir Then 9ir mark added after 55 below line 

75. a 51»t55|. c ^5155114515^5151! Then 4 after sg- scored off 

76 d Folio 6tt ends with the verse and the No 76, 
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77 a tTEtr«T. Then Am-ivara added below Ime after sf- c fsiR- 
FRilT Then after scored off 

78 a ends the line and the whole page is left off in 66 

79 d Nearly two inches left blank between ft' and ftJI as the 
leaf IS bad for writing There is no verse number given , but space 
for it left blank 

85 d Folio 7a ends with 

89 a ?1 d There is no verse number given 

for this verse and the next two 

91 a verse number given as 911 

92 c Space for two syllables blank after which is to 
wards the close of a line 

93 c Folio 76 ends with flR 

94 a After the letter ^ started and scored and 5 written 
again after blank space for two letters as leaf is bad for writing 

96 d First written Then Rtfl scored and written 

after 

97 6 drSl’JTI^ Then qtgil written below in a later hand 

in smaller letters and is not inked 

98 c Only Then 3JT marked added later, which is not 
inkec} d 

100 d Then 5r deleted with a horizontal stroke above 

and vT written below 

101 c Folio 8ii ends with d There is no verse 

number after this 

103 There is no verse number after this 

104 c Space for a syllable blank between and 91 

105 d This can easily be a Malabar form 

106 a R 

107 d Space for a syllable left blank after R and the verse 
number, as leaf is bad for writing 

108 d Folio 86 ends with 

110 c After sif and t; mark of ^ the letter % started and 
scored and is written after blank for a syllable as leaf is bad for 
writing 
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111 d 

112 Verse number given as 102 and the figure 10 added above 
later, not inked 

113 c This should be the reading (see com ) Verse 

number written as 1 03 and corrected as above This sort of correc 
tion continues up to 119 

1 14 Jisr d Then ^ deleted by horizontal stroke above 
and I written below 

116 b After i^fsi the it mark of 3 written and a letter started 
and scored , then cl follows d After ^ space blank for an inch 
and a quarter and follows Folio 9® ends with the verse and the 
verse number 

117 d After cR nearly two inches blank as leaf is bad for writ 
mg and 211 follows 

118 c Space blank for an inch and a half after frit as leaf is 
bad and follows 

119 d 

120 b wrarar^soiRiq, Then first SI deleted with a horizontal 
stroke above d ^TfRlfg 5^3 Then ft added below line between ft 
and This is marked 130 and 3 is corrected into 2 

121 The verse number is given as 131 

• 122 The verse number is given as 132 and 2 put above 3 

This correction is made for next also 

1^3 a 3RI^ There is blank space for two letters between 3 
and its air mark 

124 a ftgt4 b figiriiil c Folio 96 ends with ^ftil The air is 
in next folio The verse is marked 134 

125 a ^ ftftiaift Then ftft deleted with horizontal strokes 
above o ftig ^3131 Verse marked 135 This mistake continues 

126 6 RTirRC. d Then t mark added in 

later, not inked 

128 a I![3 Then an marked added below line between 3 
and Vtsarga d This should be the reading 
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129 b i6|r d fEOT 55>7[g^t It looks as though one 

loop in the Vinarga is scored making it an AvusvUra There is no 
verse number after this 

130 Folio lOo ends with the verse and the verse number given 

as 140 

131 a, b an Then added above line between 

ar and R 

132 d Then Anusvara added below line 

between ^ and 

134 d g^Eir, Then g deleted with a horizontal stroke above 
and 5 written below line between R and g There is no verse 
number given for this 

135 b 

137 a Then ?r deleted with a horizontal stroke above 

and !? written below it Folio lOi ends with the veise and the 
verse number, which is given as 47, without the hundred 

139 Verse number given as 49, without the hundred 

140 This IS marked 130 

141 This IS marked 31 without the hundred This hundred 
IS omitted m the next two also 

142 b ^5(1^ 

143 a Then another f«t added below line between fR 

and There is no verse number given for this 

145 b Folio 11a ends with The 3tr mark to make ^ into 
^ 13 on next page This is marked 135 and the mistake continues 
m next 

147 5 a Marked as 37 without the hundred 

148 Marked as 138 

149 b marked as 39, without the hundred 

150 Marked as 140 The figure is not at all legible This 
mistake continues 

151 h Folio 116 ends with this Pifila 

153 a Space blank for an inches between l( and aef as leaf is 
bad for writing 
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154 a Space blank for two inches between i;?! and It as leaf is 
bad for writing 

155 a Some letter started and scored before c This 

should be the leading (see com ) 

156 a Folio 12b ends with this Pada 

157 a A letter started and scored between Ft and ^t 

158 6 In tigqt the letter § written and scored after ^ and then 
g written after it c Below there is ft, so that what is meant is 
OT 

159 6 c |5ql Then between 

and g scored Heading veiy uncertain 

161 a About two inches blank between cl5r<it and as leaf 
IS bad for writing d nearly an inch blank between ffft and 

as leaf is bad for writing 

162 5 Folio 12& ends with sfla rI' This is not numbered 

164 h ^a-tllFg Then R written above R portion above it in fj, 

165 a Begins only Then written below the 

numbering of the last verse, so that its end is just before if d 
There is an extra ^ written below F m RIRFI and there is a horizontal 
stroke above ^ m 

167 a, b f^RF5!Ifi qMiJirqT'RgrR 5UHf%Fii ^ RWiiJ, c The 
letter g is missing Perhaps the U in 165 is for this R 

168 c, d gsiFji^jir gJIRRrfRi^nj Then another I! written 
above H in Rc^ to make it i^R This is the last line but one 
and m the lower margin is written below this 

169 Folio 13b ends with this verse and the verse number 

170 0 Then another H mark added below the line 

between ^ and \ 

173 a 5fW It should be as we want the figure 

1 and not 8 for 51 There is no number given for this 

174 6 R iR for R R 

175 Folio 13b ends with this verse and the verse number 
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176 a What is written is iftjfl where 1 is written in the 
opposite direction, right to left There is a small hit worm eaten m 
^ and 1 am not sure if it is written as ^ or 5T There is no number 
at the end 

177 6 d 

180 a Then ^ after 531 deleted with a horaonlal 

stroke above 

181 b There is < written and scored between and 
5!!r 

182 h Folio 14(j ends with There is written again 

in the bottom margin below 

183 a <f:ir d 

13+ (I rI5f This IS the Vakya and this must be the read 
mg Number given only as 74, without the hundred 

185 a ^rsr l(:ir b HI Then H added between 

^ and Hf below line , not inked d 

188 b Then the first of the two IJ marks deleted 

with a horizontal stroke above and atr mark added between 1 and H 
below line, not inked, it thus becomes (1 Foho 145 ends here 
d There is no number at the end of the verse from this verse 
on wards 

189 a b d i%r hsnj 

190 b 51>ir Then ail mark deleted with a horizontal stroke 

above 0 Then 3 mark in g scored d Then f 

mark of ^ scored and 3 marked added to 3 

192 a In ^31 only the beginning of ir mark is seen The rest 
worm eaten 

195 a b 

196 b Foho 15ff ends with fgSFfirlf vtlJTig^q; 

Then Amsvdra corrected into il_ o, d Then the 

Visfffgrr after fj deleted with a horizontal stroke above d 
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197 c fHlt d The last part of ^ is worm 

eaten 

198 a Below there is ^ written again b The letter 

^ m ^ partly worm eaten d 5 partly woim eaten 

201 b Folio 156 ends with fttiq c § dljSfftsisf d 

204 ra ii in fir mostly worm eaten c =1 after ^ mostly worm 
eaten , also 11^ 

206 a 5 mark m f§i mostly worm eaten 

208 a tTTO ends the last line but one 1 he next line starts 
three inches from margin, as leaf is narrow Folio 16« ends with 
this verse 

209 a This verse starts three inches from margin as leaf is 
narrow 

211 6 nrs|?g^r*l#^ Here ^ and ff mostlv and 9ir mark of 
?fl completely worm eaten 

212 6 fa mostly worm eaten 

213 a 5IfI?lil??I Then another >1 added below ?1 following tf, 

not inked 5 Then anothei JT added below fl , not inked 

^ partly worm eaten 

215 a Folio 166 ends with ?reJir It is clearly *1^ 

6 Then mark of deleted with a horizontal stroke 

above d There is only mark in ^ Then ^ added later below 
line between this g mark and g Again 3?f mark is added after 5 
still later, not inked 

217 6 iftfUTOfTci Then there is some letter, looks like R, 

added below ?l , not inked c, d RRqqa: The letter 

3 m dfl. after qg; partly worm eaten v mark m it deleted with a 
horizontal stroke above 

218 c mostly worm-eaten d 

219 6 The second mark in ^ mostly worm eaten fqfqqw^fw 
Then after q deleted with a honzontal stroke above d % mark 
m % worm eaten qqqgi^^q Then q written below g , not inked, 
(The verse number to be read correctly as 219) 
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220 a Then q? after gn deleted with horizontal 

strokes above and g written below g written after below 
line h fit partly worm eaten 

221 a After St'T space blank tor one inch as leaf is bad for 
writing The atf mark and Ssfl follow then 

222 a Folio 17(r ends with Then qsq starts two and 

a half inches from margin as leaf is bad for writing c RST ends line 
and starts an inch and a half from maigin as leaf is bad for 
writing 

224 h Sff mark in qf partly worm eaten 

225 b c 3Tr mark in partly worm eaten d 

Then Anusvaia scored 

226 a Jf between s}t and ^ mostly worm eaten b HBI?^ Then 
aif mark added below line between ^ and | li fl The word 

must be added Compare metre 

227 a Folio 176 ends with qriwqi d 51'1'^iqi |fl Then 
betora deleted with horizontal strokes ubovje 

229 c gq’lpj d ST partly worm eaten 

231 b vqgrriStfJTffl Then ^ maik of fif scored 

232 d ?[ 

233 a # Then mark above line before T and STl mark 
after t; in the same line , the Vtsarga remains c •ftfT 

234 Folio 18a ends with this verse 

j though not correct, seems to be the form acceptable to 

the author , cf verse 98 also 

237 0 q;fWr«[5W’TcIlfS d qqfefqn^flSl Then the ’T below is 
scored 

238 ifWfffHR; 

239 c § in mostly worm eaten 

240 6 Then q written between ijl and ® below line 

not inked 

242 6 Then ft added below line between ^ and if 
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243 a Folio 186 ends with this Pada m ^ and next folio 
begins d 

246 a It has to be which will be 0 and 1 

respectively noting the figure 10 rici will be 16 which is impossible 

247 d This is the name known in Malabar 
' 248 6 

249 a It must be 45^4?^ The letters will be 11, while 
will be 41, which is impossible 4 and 4 cannot be distinguished in 
Malayalam 

250 b tllftrl Then 3i[ mark added between It and Vtsarsa 
below line 

251 0 Folio 19a ends with Jllfeft 

252 a 

253 a q^fnt Then (j scored and IJ mark in ^ deleted 

with a horizontal stroke above d gflilgl' is a little beyond the 
middle of fourth line on folio 196 Then SfllHiT 

which IS not inked This doses the line Rest of the page is blank 


Note OH Scrip 

When an extra letter has to be deleted, sometimes it is scored , 
but mostly a horizontal line is put above 

When an omitted letter has to be inserted, it is added mostly 
below between the letters in its position Very rarely the letter is 
added abpve the hue 

There are a few later corrections, which are not inked 
There are mistakes in the verse numbering From 121, the 
number in MS is 10 more , later it becomes 10 less Still later 
there is no numbering 

Vuarga is not put in places like 44^1(51 and 
^ IS added to a consonant by an IJ mark before and a doubled 
811 mark after , sometimes only the latter is given 

G 
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In 199 there is only , one a is dropped , similarly 

«I*I3|T in 45, where one ^ is dropped 
In 200 there is g?^5Tm 

Cases like the following omission of sandhi are noteworthy 
Eiqrf^ m 36, sjfnrfl >13 m 53, f«»rfsijfi: 531, in 54 gmiq, 051 m 77 
The following are Malabar peculiarities where cl 

IS pronounced as m Malabar, in 238 in 210 and 51cfi m 175 
belong to the same class, also m 84 In all these 

cases ? written as 5 is pronounced in malabar as 3 


ISlote In the Introduction, the name of the month 
following Dhanu may be read as Makara instead of 
Mnrgas'irsa 


Raja 
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the latter work accomplished as eaily as possible Now 
I have great pleasure in availing my self of the good 
opportunity for editing the work with the co-operalion 
of my colleague Pandit K Ramachandra Sarma and 
having it published m the Adyar Lthrary BuUetm, 1949. 
A detailed introduction dealing with the author, work 
etc. will appear in due course. 


V. Krishnamacharya 
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JTf3ra>[(im,— 

3jfr|^5?i3t^iiiTi^5PT^q^[ I 

II ? 11 ' 
?fiqi^jf^5[5n^( II R II 

3>?r3[r5f— 

qfe’ifqqfq: 5iT#q qqqT^isnq^^! n ^ n 
m ‘3q^?qTqqfI^pf^?Tffq! I 

II « 11 

"h q!^!^?HqTq^^ fTsqBTqsi;«ii?q^ i 
“sRt^^^giw^qT^'JT qjq't’q^^ II H II 

‘ sfft^ir G 2 * agssrawrent 

' gq^mgl^cagR etc. G i. * n?? G i 
‘ 5i?«pjil^a; G 1 “3t3«sti,A 



^>l^q ^ t!^ 301 R II ^ II 
'w«k 3Tf^ I 

^fsAoifw^r ?l^ 3 II 'S II 

wm I 

II ^ II 

^qsT^ik^iT^i^aRT ‘^i: \%i '?^?iT mv i 
fsf^'^Tk ^‘. 11^ II 

^if?fiRi|kik?t! I 

q5I5?I5!^otif^— 

5Fk?f^k R«ifk kpik ^ II ?? II 
k^^ioRf: kik i 
q?i jt 4 ^ ^ kkw II ?R II 

qg 5 =?sf^?iT q^ q?i qmqi^Rqiq: i 
JTtiqgTfqq: M qisfik^g^q^ II ?? il 
^Ti’qw qif g i 

?t?iq k qfifik II ?« ii 

® siia^q G 1 ® ^(#17 G 1 

G 1. “aqftqfect G i 


* ffisrJi^iq; G 1 

* qinffg G 1 
'|G 1. 





W ^il^cIptfrlT wr II II 

ft??tlfT?irp ^’?l^I'fTfi)l|Ria^ II II 
^TN I 
II II 

II ?<i II 

qf5igtiqT(iqif^^TqflV5^^f^ I 

^H=qT3fr^^;cl^5^ II ?<!, II 

fsq^sqsqvjji^ IRo n 

0f?:- 

qwqsqis qqr i 

jtuit:— 

pqi 55^;!i sqi^t q'JfKai^q qqr II -R? II 
3?ir5[q'='qTqHT^S q^qi ^jiEjqfi; i 
qsiHi qir?3 3 gwiqq^ irr ii 

gojnijifq^?:— 

’q^ qtii ^ tpTsq^^q I# fqfcgqitqqq; i 
q|qmqt^^ qiiqmqfq m'^ ii ii 

sffqqTfqg^q^^qql^q i 

‘3?pra?35iiraf3?r G i G 2. ® qjira A. 



^ 3;<?i?r«iT IR« ii 

gil^qT I 

c 5 ^?TTRq<?*llf^t^! ^^v. IRmi 

^?|^Tn^r: q?T^ ?f i 

=^|4: ^la IR^ !i 

?fg 3 I^qT ^a|:# IR^ II 

'JITrii# rll| ?T?fa I 

m iiaTft II II 

Tanf ^ ai^ sq?Ta 1 

T> m ^ 3 ^ ^^3 s^aafW! ir'^ 11 

?t aiff?^^?^ ^ra^raf^i 1 

aa aflifai ai^aa lU® n 

rw^ aialaT 5^ 1 
\\l\ 11 

m\ q^ fatr-q?i fqqai^f^ qt^a; 1 

q'qiaT ’g q:^ H r?# R>q^ qqr II 11 

qt aiR'a^ qaf^sftaffqqq:^! 1 

^‘q^a't ‘qrqqf# m ‘^qi piaiqqj:' iR^ 11 

SI! a?Tt daa: qHu! aiasq; iiqii^; 1 

^ ?tl?r A 
^ 3^01 A 
‘ G 1 


' G, 1 
’ G 1 
G 1 



sram; 

^ ^ ^^i II II 

r: sas^i ^ ^ ’i?s[if^^R^i: i 
^ % f?lf?IT! qoi^tsfq qi II II 

q^i!<j[sqTffi: Hqi^T q?iq?iq> I 
irif^iT^ ^ ^?IT II ll 

|?IIiRq?ITr^^^5iq?jq|! I > 

^^\fi{ W'^ q^ifqtq II II 

qinnuif^'^iit ftm aw II 


Mfa G 1 

2 5ft^RFI!fK!f^<ftt 5i?f3WWa^ A. 



ll ? il 
qitqrgq. i 

‘f^ >|qiii«f( ^ qsqq: ?ra q?tfl?!T: IR ii 

IR ii 

siiqTsfti^qr^q'iqf'' ^r«qq:! ?i5f^5rf5 i 
qrfq; ^qifqitqrgii: ii « ii 
qi53[i^g'>T^^ q^T^iq^igjT'. i 

sBfqinqi ll ij 

siasRitqir?!^' ^ >J5'jn«Jf i 

^f^cTI^^IfUI.— 

!iifef%H qsisq^q “q^«q^ IR ii 

' sEPianqt h^mT a ® atraF^nsa: g i 

’ f^msf A ‘ ?iF^rsw5is3!r4^^a^ A 

' A ® A 

’ Strati G. 1 ® alqir^Eratwij; A 



^ II 's II 

R 5!I5 5iT^I^ ^TSq ^\ fq^T I 

gt IK II 

igs^^SP^^filsjRWt ^ f#; IK II 

EII5F3Trqf;— 

II ?« II 

^ II ? ? II 

5|TrCf^T5'»l55q^?lt^srq I 

II II 

^i'T'Jit f^iiiT IK^ II 

HI HfSH’HT ^?IT W1HT ^'f II ?« II 
^i^il^qiqfT??iiTi^q>s^ m \ 

siHfgHHI |?ciT: HT m II W II 

5il^'t ^^icqn# ^i^ m ^!!iifHiq^T i 
HI IHI^ II II 

*HI«IHIH, I 


* srrantqqiraisf qiw?i G i 
*55^^ A 





g[ ^t q#q^ |t ^V9 || 

qqi i 

pqiqqi^ ??i^q^q q^qR^q; I! ?< II 

m ?r qr ^^qt ^onqii m qq; i 
qfT pq^qq sqtq tearf^q:^ ii U il 
sT^^qrq?: qis^ 'qqiqM sqq^ q^ i 
sq^ rqfqqi^ q^qifs^rwq^ ii qo n 
arqrqirfqw:— 

qq>*t f^qqtqiq ?Tifq^ fqdfqqT i 
5q§! nqi^iT T^w qis^^qifq^q qfqfq' HR? ii 
qiq^qtfqqt sqfei \ 
fq^q^?fq|qq: ii rr ii 
qq^ qq'tq^ i 

3^q^ fq^qi^fq qiqq; ii r^ ii 

^iqt4RMq'^ fq^qi^q*! qqi ii R« ii 
qq? i 

qifqfq II R^ || 

q:fg^qv45T f?!^Fq;Tq; nq'tq^ I 

^q: pTfTf^q'qq5q#if^q' f^q: li R^ il 

^W> M qqiqq HTq^qfrpqTI^ I 

q: ^itpqffi'iq^ ii R^ ii 

1 nisi G 2 ^ f^SJ?fqia5?53f A. 





'^g|5[^2?Tq OT- 

II ^ II 

‘fill?! nWT #iT‘ II « II 

gjiTgf^ss gq;qT riqmra qiralf^SE “g^qr 

'q^ *1^5!.“ 11 II 

31101 #f%3ni?r ee^iq q^qoq ii ^ ii 
l^iqtr^gii^ qg^iqq, ii ^3 ii 
ni;qY^§ETlJt 11 <i II 

siiilf^ssii^ ;^q;i?^“ Ii «, h 
’ 133 piq^f q^ in 0 II 

' qflmtsiTOqn?!— a( 

^ %5rjrf^ff^fi55t— ^ 

’ sgq?j})q gq^jttg— 3) 

' This sBtra is omitted by ^ 

■’ Compare slitras 3 and 4 with the following 
qqi a flra’tgqnvt ^grlqqfqg wRi ti^i— 
si^ »q>rgq;ig! g i \ 

3Rfat: gsqi^m^a^m ?i%ti ii a^ar , Jim fear , 

XiS, S niiv 

° gcffai — omitted by 45 
' q^Brlt Jl^dr- 31 , OiSMa I1%tr-4i 
“ of , gaT^gg asrr gqfqr adl i 

4ii?tf%3g aqraia ffcar a® sral ti atf., i«, 

’ Compare sutras 6 to 9 with the following 
aw"! #ragiia^ animg; i ^q>f%sgrqi^ qauqq; i 
arasf f^rqq; i Bi?]oilf%0sr?i% ii , hi, 

“ cf , ^uisf sira'ara q?r(sr apariik « atfia , q», ^ 

7 



% 

^ ¥ng^f%H ^i^Tfisqq,' HUH 
=^05155'Tf^aT<tftTgf^®S15H1^'5i' ^FSWUI Pl!^ HUH 
^ira^gg* ii u ii 
’ flgw^^oiifa: #g,in« II 

I® gq^qi g%g 

II U 11 

qYtq" g^q^Sct g?JiYqg H u H 
gYg ii u ii 

^ cf , ftgs^gf*! arpr^ss al^qnii sirtTfgi? , % v, n 
'' ^3i5r for fl^3t— ?> ’ gfqq?!?— 3? 

* Compare aulraa 12 and 13 with the following 
aosraifafir^lqrgr'EsaisiR «^&t i 
^FKm q^fsq firaw =q^tf ii sjf^j , m ftar , 

, s 

8i;®fiqT i fiistra^T i 

qpsTJi'T piffil ftf«t. II 3m?a»5i?qRi , \ s-i ■> 

’ 3J , f^sit^gg— 1 

‘ 31 ' ‘g— omitted by aj 

“ cf , ^tqlf'gig 3 Jrfia i[sjrr|g a qai i 

wsilg qf^gg gsRgi g^q gw)t^ II gi? 

firar , i, ^£^ , g. 

“ 3f 

qisqtqqg»'q&ti,— ar 

" Compare sBtras 16 and 17 with the following 
ftqq qfe alq glai^ g#i gag i 
®i^q gUtsngtqifqfqi qi^siqq ii gtm , n, to 

afglsji 6f|^i;ftqigg?q[ qifum q^tf ii (ff^grciraq ) 
gqqqraftqqg ii qia ftrar , \, , g t^<\ 







’gq^qi 5=^® II ? <: II 
11 I'K w 

^DSTgq ffifif ^m' ^g^^^T^n^lTqra ' iRoll 

ergqjrg" in? ii 

iTq;q?q;aqfqSHl '“qT51>inqT m 

*• 

fqrq 5rqi?5r q >imff ii ii 

^ ?irii5lS for ^D?i3 — 31 ^ pc^r 05^ ^a;— omitted by af 

^ This sOtra is omitted by at 
‘ Compare sutras 18 and 19 with the following 
aii!'>?tqf?iria!'r5ragawti3!?at5Tai^l<iifigfa{^?i^sift ijfcai 
%,|| 5if , ^r? ftar, ?, 

qae^igqiRragqtj: 1 3rawa>sgi(; ii ?i|i fen , \is , i v'^'^ 

“ ?i5!ir^ 35Tfl>aig f^ld Jifiqf— 3? 

'’ cf , ^fctitqr qr ^iqra ?5?a?r Hiqffewdfmg ii , qr? to , 

\, q,cs, 2 

^ --«i 

* «ftSfii«l5i5r--at , arffqtwra^— a: 

" cf , ggfcs^d^g qt i 

tp 91? gfc?i fipifq? ^>fi. ii 

q^qf'tTdH, 9I?I ftrff., \, M%,'i V'^?, 
« tooiT— “ to^^cEfl— at 
*’ Compare sutras 22 and 23 with the following 
trqtq^'ifijqfelitl ^9W «| »fe5f I 
diiisft” ?[5tr9r? %wi ? fllsfata: ii 

nlPlsfe Jiffi? I 

awfeti a4r ii diw , t?, «-« 



m fw ^!5r55 ql;5[T m- 

m« II 

'll# 11 II 

=gasi55fqt[iasf8j 5f5 ^Ma; firaqq II 11 

gRiq^q II 11 

aa4 l?q: ii ii 

^ qi^' 11 II 

ar^Hig '=2r|or g4a,* iRo ll 

‘ Compare sBtras 24 and 25 with the following 

fiq f»t« qq ^qeq qfq i 

qq ft^^qtrqq ii , qis ffidr , \, 

'tes, i 'rl'^% 

^titrsq!qqi4iq^?qtq?!iratq*c 'fteqr srsi'qrqroqgiqlfti: ii ^ 

“ Compare sutras 26 to 29 with the following 
q'^ig^qqiiq^q qt sisq. i 

siqf^fl w q?q q«^ q»i ftsftq^t ii 
qt^Tfqqqfqs aOTcq i i 
dq^ g trq ii afiq^dpqHRi , v, vq 

ASS edition of Apastamba reads ‘ qts?rqrff9q& sraq;’ for ‘q> 
mqtftqq^ ^SH,’ But the better reading is ‘ aft SWrfc'iq^ srsq ’ and is 
supported by who reads ‘ q ^Wtffgq^ 5i3n’ and comments 

‘ jq q wwfqqqq ’ Vtde, qi? ftqi , ^, q<«, , 3 K^t, 

'■' snqjqf^q— sf 

* cf , qogfsfiqpis^qqgraiiq? i 

fl g 5q|iii gkJtcf gbqfq || , qRi ftdl , 

S >^5^ , q<r. qr. qr, s isH 



ifit 


1^' ^^5T55 fl^qi Sfig^fi 

‘%xgj% 11 \ II 

3T«Tf?iT?g^: n II 
11 3 II 

si^wraTfi^qM' II » II 

5155' ^fst q?T fq^r|5fra>tl 

m II 

’ sif?i5i ^fqsrar?!^— cE 
^ cf , 3j55rajt'^[4f(^g 5iir^ I 

f!si5^pj5ll gfe4?i3 51 ^ 13«iq H 1^“! , H5 
' 1 1^ 5[® 511551 5ifge(a — ^ , ^5^5155! 'flc^r 5ff33;f) — ar 

‘%Tg|^ — ai 

' Compare sHtras 1 to 4 with the following 
- 5TS gScpRlojn I^sfq ^T I 

^I§59 3f^ |55555lt53f^ II 
a#5 5 5>[ft^s^rtiahfq qr | 

3i4;fflr55i)i\3ft 55R?1<i^ g wtra ii 3115531^ , 511 firsr , \, 



II ^ II 

ai;;q| ^fTTR^g’ 3J]^f>TTR5 ^115511=^’^^ qt^siT* =^1^# 
En5tiqcir>^' ii ^ ti 

qgiTsq<?,‘ (1 .i II 

m?i ^q55 qgfqa gq^qj ’fquq m ii «, ii 
%5f ’ in o II 

’ Compare siJtras 5 and 6 with the following 
VtldSfilflf^rSifiir 3 5155 ?ft! Ttf fiiqfl I 
snun 1^2? w.^ HtiKti II 
B?il'5it'i5ii&iT f|5trtftflr 3 I 

i®?ti fT-iir 5!ftia. II q^Rif , 5, 

tafii^s— «T 
‘ ^fire^r ^ tfirq!— q; 

® of , 3P5r^ €tffigi iq^gsw qq qt i 

sqre^r ?! 'ftc^r ^ arawe^tfi ii (afN^aw ) 
ii *ira ftsi , \, xcs , ? 

“ of , ^jarafaFStaqRa^S 'R?qF sra qaqs^B i 
3ifH?3 '^itRi^f alq =q i 

?!ii?qi ^ 'ftfqr =a q^>p%^i g'^iRi ii 

aqq^ttrqf^fa , q, q and v, 

^ FjW^rqa— «f 

» cf , %qaiRr ’q squrRi a«rr 'gfqg ^ tia, i 

S^gqii rtm gqtqr Rurq g 35 ft 11 qif , i«, ^q 
3 3.13 ri ’ ?R! Rm^’srq See 3?ra Riar,, q-is , s 

BBiftsuRqiK q^Rftqr cicHRjftqq^a: n 

R|qa,^''.^'^ 

® cf , 313 qgRia f^qaRq^ij, 1 3183533;, 1 , n'^ 

a^gqii s 3^3 53Ra5ifq'3ftRi R^Rf. 1 qif , qu, 



5r^5itss?njf 

^jff ^ ii 

j|f^ ^211^' tiiww^m in^ II 

5T ^I5f ^ || ^^ (| 

S^;5IT g?5!^3;|;’ II ^8 11 

“ 11 \'^ 11 

' 31 , ?i'aq, wr qftfesfliissi— ^ 

® cl . 51 %r tlt51[ 1 51 ?I^ faagsiFsiH l si ^ftig'iRsi^ l and [Pirwr- 
51 ii , ?<:, , %•<, % 

stwr qf^i ^ i 

wlsift ?5fH I? f^aoi II ffsgrcrra'? , qr?r ftai , 

V HiS , ? yv 

® 5lf^ 51 

^ BTOraw^ia fiTOBn-griSr i 
^BBraBisniqsilflillfqsW ^ f| ll qraw??!) , ^, 

® q^sf qiq qlq^ q ajlsqn— q; , qsq qra— si 

“ cf , fltq^iT 1 5ir|iqr ii 

' Compare sutras 13 and 14 with the following 

qiq qr^ q f«q% q^q qm q i 

q 351^ fl^tralqi pcqi n fgf^q , qra firm , ^, 

^<s , s 

* ^6f?qrq for si 

' cf , [qqqlq i] iiiitwrfatqqTOqrq,W55!l^raif^ q n 

fq^,'^'i, ^'5 

qqT?awqiqqiqaiq?5i5f«{t i 
aqfldifqflql gq^r sfrancq aurq^q ii fefeq 
3iqrf|qiBf3 ‘ ti^qqqlqi ’ (a3 , '', ’i- ) aiasq — qi^. 
ftiar , \, \c% , i ' ?qr ’ ^qqi^^iqsq^q qrfqqf i qm 
1, 3's^ 



ns^rr 11 ? ^ 11 

‘qzifh5«?q'irk f^li;pqoiq> ^>l^?KqBs*st%?fq- 
5!raqii3 gq^|;^q 11? 's H 

inf^qi “q;irDi^ 5!qui SWT %- 

11 ?,i II 

' )1>5 i 51-— 31 and ^ 

“ — omitted by 3T- 

’ atF<qf alsftiqra — « 

^ cf , »iisi% giftqr a^t^r qi ft^rmsiir i 

3i?ia^tf^5fl tggr qg<i^!i gctrfti ii ?iq^ , qrn ftcrr , ^, ’t<^ , 

3 >S'^i 

tl II f^'S , q<t, ’t” 

" ^OTf‘?cti5<=»ft9^|fq’:«'fqqi^qf«tq?Tq55i^qli— ^ 

* q?! — omitted by 31 

’ cf , F’ftrafpq^rat i 

asFcqi =qrfqra«i =^>3. ii 

qaraqqiq^ il?q gq^;^ ?if0 fJrai , , 

a 

qiiqfiqcqqti i 

EEtftqRqqr^a ^ gsflqinSB^q II fifta*, 5, q^-qvs 
“ qif^g— 3{ , q;rfqn=fg?Hft5R I 

* cf , Tiifeqi 'filPia qira >i\w laii; i 

gqcqr g ftsi^qaTtitsmii, ii qiRR , qif ftai , ^, 

HcS, 1 v^<:. 

*'’ 3iw(qiiii=i3i;t^ q®sr»it^^~q 



li^5frsvaiT?r 




II ^^11 

a^ojg^SE *fa sis ®§^iih- 

Htlii" IRo II 

ti :^ni 

-' cf , 3?»-Ji®ijji5^t'i^l5l 'f'? fRfWRfl- 

fltsiflU, II sjft3 , RTi ftcir , >, 

5151^(51 3i»ft5Ji?rrattq ^ i 'iJ.ra? , “i “i i 
»ra^Rf«w'\ !^I§:4t5^^ f^wgi^^iti; ii Rii 
’ ijRa^^igNI— si 

" 5| 13— ^ 

' g(raniir-^ 

“ cf , m iR a^r air i 

awisrresia 'ftf?r iit aanagag ii 
fja !*wrcg?i'ft II j 1 

31, 3 ^ilS 

awii qa qwgf%§§ iwtstfig i 
JI3 aquar'^ 3 n 

swaaga^l 3T’»iii^ — ’I’l- 

ar^qiaR^a q»r 3 03011^3 1 
isawq 13 aqiTOf^ ^ 11 isiRla^^ifa , *■! 
laflri^Ka, 11 riE3, \i, \% 

' nfwa I'nisr — ^ 

* fts — omitted by ?• - 

9 ^i, for *“ for lisfqqira— 3f 

11 = 3 ~on]itted by a? ‘R for tj^a— li 

cf , iimm nfqqita ^ fapr =1 laf^Rau, 1 

3i§f^?H a II *1 , "s, <("^-^1 0 





’^c 


II =1=1 II 

’5a)Td ^ m ffT3F[ I 

^TStl^qiqfqH ilflH «T ^IRI ^>131“ IR ^ 11 

3^31 3 =r\^ 53 g3<SI ^R^FiI rV IRa 11 

3fg 5ft3f3 ^qnr jfigqorhffi^Ei; i 

R Rfl ff3 11 =!|^ 11 

# ST?g^SSi!?IR 


;if33%5f3;gf^3;fR5iifq3;i3qRi?‘RT5rkffffT^lRR' ii ^ ii 

= qgrea5ir!i^— 31 

“ cf , ajffln^aRi Jir iifft si|f5i 55^f;^sr i 

ST $ 111 5r?ja>if3i^Rr q a to iit at , ^ 

^ cf , !f 5^?i?ir $sifrif[ f%a^ i 
unira sij^'rrat'srfl^ % =a5ftf^g ii 
qll^iETvt q|aistvr spear firer aa a% a ?ff , im, ^«.-vo 
■* aq'=ei5arfi'>ieif.— ag , v, 

‘ RRiTfatarR— 3? 

" cf , ^%eiea as^a ftasea a a k, 'I'lo 
aifaarfa^ir a's^ir g«r?ar 5[rf*>r<sFa =a a v, i 
f^fteeraiea ^aal i v, 

flaaar aaa'sf afaaiarflagaR ii y, 



^ StflTc]; 35!e[RWRfTR“ ^ 

cftgqfa f[ f3[4 II R II 

m q ^ life! fl ^^ifcl 'ftf^siflT^^Tf? 

ST f^\fel H ^0^ ?ra II ^ II 

*1^3 wra iifa ^ iff mk ?fa® Ii s Ii 

ftgffrafa^tigrsf saf^worraerr i v, x'lv 
g^m'-fpoiw ?i?5rf^^ftn^a4i ii v, fig. 
qs^^stslI^rfiT st^isr^aircurn i 

^(taqfeiam?i?rfF>?fpir«s8)ftftmjn ii 
5i5!ra^t??infe;i?ifi'SRf^;ifH ii 

g^m?r ^ ii 

a[igrqii?^^^%g5f=irfl?irfi]5r?atioOTr i 
5iii^sfln1p5ssfltf%fir \ rqifri5a7[f?aa>?Rfffif:grEifrfqoir q i 
etwnReiift^qi^i^^fqEiifScqt ^ (I , m, 'i'<, 'I'x 

3cQ5g^tqfq5iraiqq^?ii6^q;aaqiqq5Kirqqir?ife«qi5iqiq^3qr|- 
l%35f)1f%q"ir?f|sii'qRra; ii qlaq , iv», I'a 
’ qfqqiig.— 31 
■* s^rwieflR ^—1* 

■i cf , ®i[cqR qfl'm =? g^^Ripa qlgJra. i 

alfli?] fia^ ^?iig a w ffe ii siia ftai , t, i^i 
‘ fqg^qamarfqq a qw _ ^ 

6 5J:jir4~qi, 

® cf , qflsqaft ?i^r isqsfsrft# ^q^fvrq; i 

Isra^fa^I |qt % aqff'n?!'?*. ii qg , n, nn. 



^0 


q^qici ?WT«(lgqi|' ll ii 

^ qfeqsJi q?fq eqist^^^fiqf?* qfcia 

II ^ II 

fqgtqiqt ^qwTqt irimifDi^q’qf^- 

qfts* ?ra qOia 11^311 

3Ti2ara^^5qs[rai sTgai [^qstiiT^ia g 

=qDST5: qqi'li^]'’ 11 <: li 

' m qafq jir»iqciHi— sf 

^ qfll| fqfS ^=tr— omitted by ar ^ q for ^f— f. 

* qr qftgrsq «qijf ajii«Wc^— omitted by sj , ajfrrqf?— 
omitted by qi 

‘ ?iqq?tfSa — q; 

“ of , q? qqqtfl flgiq q qiwq ?qg%a 1 

i5ftqq;fl qtqj qafa arifiiq 11 qg , i®, <ms 

' gfrmr for gi^iiiir-— 3T * ”?qqfl5— omitted by q; 

' Compare sutras 3 to 8 with the following 

q qsi^ q Fiifa q qqi^ q i 
fqt^qiqqpslq « q'le qft^a ii 
qqqi4 5iq^ fhiq gisfB q qq^aqi i 
q qj^mfiifg^ a qrak. sra^fSa ii 
qfliqciiqTq gvq q^qra qqfq^ i 
fiqi| 5^53 ^qi^aqqRB Ij, 
qqq4 q ggtaqq q<qq ?iqrist*iq: i 

sjqrqf^ g qfe qf?:#q% II 

^qqirq't rqg5TF»it i 

qlqinq^q^qqfqqrqs sqiltSa « 
sirarafraqrar q qrgi? i 
' WTO q?3iqtf?i *3 qu^tsi qqsiftci ii qqs, g , i 







II <?, II 
II ? 0 II 

srsifsH?*! ^i!3f2T qi g?%; ?i 

SDifi II n II 

11 H 11 

' for q?|E|I— !F 

■' Compare sutras 1, 9 and 10 with the following 
a-di i 

EIOS^JI 041 II 

5i«Rtr 3i%*rr ft^^nfadi i 

J? qfgacB ^ ii 

asir ^ i 

hOim #11551^5! I 

^fe^rsT g^e^i tira li , iw, \%--i'> 
gra^aetf ii to nr ar , 2 ^“■r 

5i|n i^cii^n nfenr ^rr^nrang^B; ii nm ftar , 

nf^ntsJTra gn^g^^n— 3ift^Faifnfi^TO^5!sr5!!gr5i?ir5r^iKlf0 - 
5ii^rfe^‘nragTO^[ils)5r?^fir^qDg^stqiJiiiiiif5i^i»rifn ^ir^stjrm i ^f5t?,Ei!. 

sr^lssrisr arsrfgjnuTg i sransifwi^t^i'mTO ii nir 

nr sr , 2 x=\s 

’ cf , srnfeHfn |g2?i?!i ini' i 

nt ^r g I II ?ifgi?R, fg g , i xir'i 

■' for nfe—ar 
' qlggRT for qraTOini— ?; 

® of , s|pn?t ut tt-ur i 

^giw>jf ^niai^tiT fa%in gtir ii 

nfgnrnH?^ i fef|-ia% qiantirTO ii n?r nr. srr , 


I '>15 



^ »%=sS=^ogi55^^gl^(;p‘' i|S[lf^qif&|- 

?3^\EfE(|n|Tfil^iT^0T 

‘ci'41 g? ^51 fisri^® 

w \\ w 

5T% ^lcft^^3^^ ^4ll^^>SEqTq 


°3(^^^qmT35tW5r 9-w T%mH5T|5r^ij,'“ n ^ ii 

^ qg siatgf^if s— ^ ' • fes^squ^tsqQRi fii— s? 

* "StlRcir for iflfef ‘ ci?!-- a? 

‘ iana for m —a? ' f^ra^—omitted by w 

' 5(i3irq?ii^5it'iiai3;— a? 

“ cf , 5«i(?i€Hiai ^ ^ i^?s?n)3iaqiigfii i 
3T5H !E(Rar ^iqrfesnfSiftgsiq; ii 

aiift a-siT aw jitaraig; i 

acC'^tl'qi ^ a^r an ariwa a§ w^atfin i 
ni^fq^ f|att^ g aiaim ii ^qg , ivs-it 

Vijnanes'vara attributes these verses to ai(i:f55(F5r See nil fet , 

® aFnm for ataa^ntsT— q:. 

“ cf , giftni qisf^wranna^irsaH ^ i 

lagCT n anr gq?qr %i5i enr^ntatiin ii fefea , nra ter , 

q‘^^, 2- 



’iiaira’' II ^ li 

iTffi'j5»i^iiipinFr qraNc2?q‘ ii \ ii 
?rf ' II s 1! 

'T33^t5raT^fl^'>tS'iiffq3?t T^q^m ° ii ^ ii 
'^] ‘q( 1^ fqR? 11 5, II 

® ^t^uilil.— -3? 

■' cf , flrfa!i:ti!i'ns5t[qifgtw3^fe5m^ i 

5f*ft!F3qq;i?ciiqsftfqqi?;ra 3?rg fqfir , % i^sr 
■^ftciRfaEirqqfeR i «§ , R, ^ 

straflRi'iTiq^ftfT.’l^Tq'tJTWfq^q I qis TitW , % 1 1 

3jarS%g?.qiF.05rra5^ilq ^ i 
13SI'^^SSScil?.?'gig5!q3lq 3| n 

q^qrwaierspgflflwri? =3 1 

‘ cf . ^|r^fifefrfllffig3[a»i?rfoi i 
q,iiii ftiw II 

q&E|t jiijiiii |ic^r 5f[3iRf*f gura^a; ii f??Tq 
acisriiglsvjfraf^qqil^ ii !n?r to , q, , a 
’' cf , aTHfIftifrr Ei^ 3iio5rr f3g aRiqq i 

qRi^rfsraoi qift %<ti?qq%qf lug , R, q- 

“ cf , ajgqifanTfiifSr =q ii sg , R, v> 

qflqrq g^lsr?! qi'E'qf grarqftoq; ii qstofrtein, qr? tor , 

, a vM 

^ 31 for qr— qi 
“ qt — omitted by af 
“ Adds q before qi^TIdr-S! 



5i\ure^(^^:‘ II '3 II 

■3 

Eiraf^gq' II C II 

ITMfll ?Ti fci §55 3=101 qH'tii ITIJ(?[ ^ ffl^t- 

II II 

q1^gi 'araorf^T^ fq?q. ii? » ii 

aiq|#5i' cisjf a n II 

qi^^q qMq sis ’§^raq q^ftqsw faai® iiuil 
qfTdiiTr^s^qtgiutirorqqiwf fsi^^sHw^qi ^ 

' Compaie Sutras 6 and 7 with the following 
?rt sii ^ifq qr I?! %> qNiq^gaq i 
qpwqsft gtsrii m I'tqTfw^^ ii q% , sto^rl , g Hv^t 
® ‘ti^qqqlq? ’ qg, \ 

® cf , Bqoi jqstq #q g3 1=5 ‘q I 
^ rtjf S] Islfcisi ^ 5fl^?(fl, II 

TO qi air , 5 . ^\s^ 

'“ araaif^a'^qTO — ? 

' q — omitted by 31 

“ Compare sutras 10 and H with the following 

tftarq^q oH^q i^qr ^ ainiq 1 
I TO fqfswit^q qr gq ti ?if , 

' gi:mqaq~8i 

® cf , ftaqq ’fta%4 aalqq^q R^fq 1 

ti?iqrqafr slar a#q #gat 11 , 5? 5 , S cci 

tnqsi9raq>lq9iq qw^nii qtaiqq , i, ':, iq. 

® mroinf for »irofEiq;|ftT— 31 
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^zag tu hdu s'es pa 
I97a 

— zag tu smra ba 
203a 

— yan ssf^aiSOIa 
— ym pa cihan run 
205a 

— ym pa de Sid sj 
ci l!;si 201b 
— la la 203a 
—la la zhig gis ?! 5;fei; 
202a 

gal te %itl95a 
gya noni pa Siofl^ 204b 
gyi at the end of a clause, gene 
rally followed by hon kyan 
196a, 200b, 201b, 202a 
gyur 194a 
Dge hdun Hf 190b, 204a 
dge spyon OT”! 202b 
dge ba 204b 
Dge mtshan dan bKra s'ls su 
smra ba 203a 

Dge slon ftg lOla, 203b 
— chen pas ffirtTW 207a 
— ston— 190b 
—dag fflSfR 203b, 206a 
Dgra bcom pa ai|;i 203a 
bgrod par bya bahi sa phyogs 
190b 

mgo 203a 
10 


Mgon med zas sbym. gyi St-TW- 
203b 

hgag 194b, 195a, 201b 

hgags pa 194b , ma sifk- 
195a, 202a febtr?! 202a, 
ffRtg 206a, 191b , na 
194a, b 

hgog(pa) 204a, 207a 
— pahi chos fTRtwrf 199a 
hgyur 199b 

-(ba)(te) 191b, 193a, 

b, I94a, b, 195b, 196a, b, 
198a, 199a,b,20Ia, 203a 
— ro 203a, 

204a. 

— bahi bya ba 
I94a 

hgmb pa igja, v 

mnon 

bgro ste gsilcl 201a 
hgro bar hgyur 202b 

rga ba 5i?:r 197b, 198a, 206a 
rga s'! 3roJI?i!I I91b, 1958. b, 
199a, 204a, 205b. 206a 
rgan ba v lud pa 
rgas nas sfHfg I97b 
rgud pa iRgra 206a 
Rgyal pohi khab. na ?;[5P3t 
190b 

Egyal bn rgyal byed kyi, tshal, 
203b, * 
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rgyu ifiRit 200a , ^ 204a, 207a 
—dan boas 5l|g4i 192b 
— dan hbrel ba 
193a, b, 195a, b. 

— chun du. las 
194b, 195a, 201 b, 202a 
—dan rkyen for a<?I- 

201a, b 

de las 51§§4i pro 
197b. 

— byun tasflar. 207a 
-byed |g 199b 
— med{pa) 192b, 199a 

—med pa las kyaft ma 
skyes te 

194b, 200a 
— gzhan dan gzhan las 
byiiA ba 199a 

—las gan dag par. hbyun 
^g?l5f9Si 204b 

rgyun. ma chad pa 8)gf^«r 
1 99a, b V rtag pa 
rgyun bzhm du ^34(1. 199a, b 
rgyur Ig5^^ 199b 
rgyus byas pas ste 20Sa 

sgyu mabi mtshan flid kyi 
rad bzhm 200a, 

201b 

sgyur ba v skyes bu 
bsgyur gfiriTfJRI 194b, 200a 
—bahi bya ba qf^JTWrff 
l?4a, 


Na 

na 196b, 197a 

— zbes bya ba 197a 

dag 1923 
nan pa 204b 
dam, after the word ending in n, 
pr] 202b 
nas [fliRl] 206a 
dnos po so sor rnam, par 

rig pa 197b, 

mdon pa 201a, b 

—pa zbig 195b, 

—pa zhig na. Do 

— pabi. bya ba. »lR»ira¥?f 
200b 

—par hgrnb pa 
1938, b, 194a, b, 195b, 
199b, 205b, SlfJlftgTT 199a. 
—par bgrub par byed pa. 

196a 

—par bsgrub bo 
*irf^ 193b, 194a, 1 95b, 
196b 

—par bsgrubs. so. siRlftl- 
Mft 193b, 194b, 195b 
—par hgrub ste 
198a, arfill^gJTrd 200a, 
201b, 202a 
—par dgah ba 
198b. 
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— par chags pa dan bcas 
pa 197b 
—par rtogs 192b 

—par bstod do 
203b 

—par hdu, byed pahi phyir 
aiftBFWfr?? 197b 
—par bsdus nas 
205a 

—par hbyun ba 
205b 

—par ma rtogs pa Wfil- 
RRiI 20+b 

Ina ^^^pcissim Inarl^fi) 201b, 
sfla nia(hi)^|f 205a, 206a 

sflon ^ 195a 

— gyi mtbah 202b, 

204a 

— hgags pa. 202a 

—dad phyi mahi mthah 
204a 

— ba ??JI^ 201a 
Ca 

cad mi gsun bar gyur na 
qyifl g)j 3 191a 
Cl rrailtlWla, 202b 


— zbig yod % 0'3 202bi 
— ngs su ?l«irat»lH 201a 

oihi phytr 192b 

cir hgyur g vi^stnfii 
202b,% Nl^sijru Do 
cir gynr pa zhig ?! 

202b 

cm a conjunct particle 193b 
ces — bya ba 5fcl 204a, b, 205a 
— byahi bar du !ir^l93a 
— byaho 198b 
gcig tu. trip 192a, 205a, 

206a, gcig na 19Db, 

203b 

gcig bur. hdu. s'es pa. 

197a 

bead. t> rtsa ba. 

boom. Idan hdas. famm. 

Ice 204b, 205a 

Cba 

chags pa. v maon 
chad par ma yin pa 

194b, 195a, 201b, 2023 
chu 193b, 194a, b, I9Sb, 

196a, b 

chun du q0?T 19Sa, 201a, 203a 


“hbytm ba zhig gam ft chen po 190b, 192a, 2043, 
Jglgfl, 202b. 195a, 202a 

-hbyun bar hgyur ram ched du . . . smras par di dag 
ft g nftglft 202b ym no ssggi 206a. 
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chos. ^ passim 

~kyi sku. — 192b , 

— W 192a 
^kyt hdag pa — 

191a, 

— gan 207a 

—Bid ™t 193a 
— thams cad 192a 
— gnas pa. Bid ft-War 
193a, 

— mi. hgyur ba Bid 
— i^*imar i93a 
—la b/od, pa hdi Ita bu 
dan Man. le 

203a 

hchi-ba flu'll 197b, 198a, 206a 
— zhm ftwri’T 197b 
hchos. pa 196a, b 

Ja 

ji. Ita.— bu «ri?5I 195a, 

19Sb 

— bu.Sid i!(!trBill92b 
— bu ishig tu hgyur ?isi | 
202b 

— bu zhe, iia 1 92a, 
193b, 

—bur, gyur pa. zhig gu 
W ??»ljm,202b. 
ji. Itar. wq. i91a 

— myon bar. hgyur. ba 
202a. 


— zhe na 194b. 

ig5a, 201b, 202a, b 
hjig rten 202b 

— mkhyen pa 203a 

— nas 0l4ira; 201a 
—pha rol tu q{^B;i3;201a 
hpg par ildra 199a 

— pahi chos 199a 

pahi phyir 198a 

hjigs pa ined pa STW 192b, 
202b 

hju bar byed, pa 
196a, b 

hjug ste 197a 
rjes su 313 '>• 

—zhugs paho sigsq^^ 
199a, b 

Na 

Sams pa llPl 206a, 9fi:^? 206a. 

Bid du 39 198a 

Bis brgya Ina bcii. 

190b 

Be bar len pahi phun po 391- 
^59i?El 197b. 

Ba bar len pahi phyir 39r?Rr9S 
198a 

Be bahi Bon. mous pa, 39^^ 
197b 

Bon mons pa ^91 197b, 

—ran bzhm. gyis 
199b 
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— pahi phyir 198a 

Son la 203b, 
gms gp!! 206a 

— ka 191a, sine Skt 

203 

— kyi phyir gf+SIIX 193a, 
195a kas ma byas 
StWfS 191b, 200a 
gner nia tshogs, pa SStaglSI 
205b 

mnan yod na 203b 

rSms pa gyur pa gipH- 

Jira 206a , V i'ln tu— 
rnes pa oflirraf 205b 
saam du sine Skt 202b 
—mi sems so 
193b, 194a, b, 19Sb, 196b, 
, 199b, 200b 

snin po 193a. 

— med SISRS 202b 

Ta 

ta. lahi mgo bzbm 
203a 

tin ne hdsin SRlft l92a 
tu, an accusitive particle 201a 
203a, 

gtam wr 190b, 
gti mug. 3ll| 1 97a 
gtos. pa V skye. ba 
btab pa 195a 


rtag pa USSOfts 192b, fsa 
199a mi — aifsgr 199a 
— par rgyiir du 
302a 

— par hdu s'es pa 1^513111 
197a 

—par ma yin pa, S 511“^'- 
gS! 194b, 195a, 201b 
rten gyi bya ba 8j[si8ig5r200b 
— pahi phyir 
197b 

—pahi bya ba gqRui^gr 
193b, 194 

rten cm hbrel bar, hbyun ba 
passim 
rtog go 202b 

rtogs pa V muon 
brtul ahubs v tshul khrims — 
rtog pa giRfg 192a 
brten pa afgfgg 200a, 

206a 

— par hdu s'es pa assgi 
197a la — ,gf5irsig 197b, 
Scftgr200a,la— nas Jlttef 
Do 

Ita ba cfl 192a 

— Se bar len pa 
205b 

—bar son sffesg 202b, 
blta (ho) (ste) 193a, b, 
201b. 
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ston par 202b 
stoii pa 203a 

bsta (ho) SSSJf 194b, 195a. b, 
196a 

bstan gyis 203 b 

bstan pa 203b 
bstan par bya ba 204b, 

— ma, ym 31^ — Do 

Tha 

tha dad pa 14\ 202b, 
tha main hchi phun po. HR«If- 
fja^ir 201b, 202a 

thabs cig tu 190b 
tharas cad 194a, 196a, 

200a 

“tnkhyen pas 191a, 
thig. la t> lus — 
thugs 5u chad pahi phyit 
192a 

ther zug tu hdu s'es pa 
197a 

thog, ma, raed pahi dus nas 
zhugs aFfllf^ifrasitrl 199a 
thogs. pa, med pa. srsRisj 192b, 
202b 

thob pa. BW 192a 
thos pa, ga 190b, 203b 
mthah affg o las—, sran — , 
snon— 

mthun. pa ?W5it 193a. 


mthon (ba)(uo) Igia, 1921 ,^ 
202 b 

— na gil!ir|;i 9 ia 
bthuns pa rfitF 196a, b 

Da 

da Itar byun ba llr|eqfq 202 b, 
dag a plural particle, passiM 
dan pro instrumenUl 198b 
dan po 8 Fif^ 203b, 206a 
du a locative particle, 201 a. 11 
nidun — 

du.s srg 193b, 194,1, b, e^n 
202b , BflJT 203b 
— kyis ma bsgyur g tp 
•gftiFfJm 194b, 200a 
— gcig im il4!f^iF^5m!t290b 
— bycd pa 206a 

do ^passtm KiF^198b,ipf 
200b, des 0 191a. 8Ff?F 203a. 
—ban 0 ^ 194b, 200a 
— skad ces treitl 191a, 203b, 
— skad, gsuiis 207a. 

— skycd pa 200a. 

— kho na fi^ 198a. 

— hgog, gan ym pahafi 
tf) l^dei; 207a, 

—Sid ^ t{g ig4b 
—Sid kyi tshe, ^ 194b, 
Sf|fFf^«l 19Sa, 

202 a. 
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— Itar na 204b 
—da* der 200a, 

201b, 204b 

— daii hbyun na 200b 
— dag thams cad 
205a 

— dan de, dag ^5(1 ^^1^ 
206a 

— dan de dag gi 
205b 

—dan de dag, nas OflUa, 
206a 

— dan hdra bahi rgyun du 
1 94b, 195a, 

201b 

—nas 8l«r 191a, uq203b. 
— bzhm fcd 5t«I?ir 193a 
— bzbm du 193a, b, 
194a, b, 195a, b, 196a, b, 
200b, 201a, b 

— bzhin gsegs pa gsima 
193a, 203a, 207a. 

—hi phyir 192b, 

195a, a?g 201b, 202a 
— hi tshe na si®! 190b, 
clf%f?5: 203a 

— la passim, ffW 203a 

— lascia 194a, 200b 
—Itar passim 
—Itar bu 195a 
-Itar bur fiarufTil 198b, 


—Itar tnyofi bahi gyur 
bahi 202a. 

— Ita na ljsm;201b 
de dag gi 207a 
den hdir aT^r^(*) 191a, 
don a?«f 191a 
dn za nft?| 203b 
drin 192a 
drug 198b, 204b, 205a 
drod yal pa 206a 

gdab bo 199b 

bdag agcRI 196b, 197a, 198b, 
8TII5: 193b, 194a, 195b, 196b, 
199b, 200b, 202b 
— cag gJIH 19Sb 
— gi W 196b, 19Va. 

— g] ined pa. uTfliT 200a, 
201b 

— gi zhes. bya ba 
197a, 

— gis WI 190b, ai?H 193b, 
194a, 195b. 196b, I99b, 
200b, 

— gis ma byas !l 
194b, 200a. 

— tu hdu s'es pa. 

197a 

— tu smra ba snW4T? 203a, 
205b 

— pa??Tft!Tu ohos, 

— po med.pa.31^?rte20n3, 
20lb. 
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— med par 202b 

bde ^ba §€ 205a 

— ba ma ym 205a 
— bahi no bo 198b 

—bar hdu s'es pa 
197a 

—bar gs'egsg»inl91a,203a 
bden. pa. kho iia fifqar 193a 
mdah v sran — 
mdun khim gyi tshnl du 
19ea 

mdun dll g?d 205b 
mdo 191a 

— sde Do 

mdor bsdus te 192b 

hdab ma 95r 193a 
'’di 'H^KPassim 

— skad 190b, 203b 

— skad ces gan 191a 
— skyes pas 
203b 

—Cl zhig ft 202b 
— ]i Ita bu zhig 
202b 

— snam dn sBam du 

I93b, 194a, 195b, 
196b, 199b, 200b 
—Ita Bte 191b, 

193a, b, 195a, h, ?I?fs?r 
192a, 200a, 203a, !I|3 
199b, 203b, , - 


—Ita bu la sogs pa 
llBBlft 197a, b 
— Itar 8H 195b, gein 202a 
— Itar yan a?n g 193a 
—ita stel dper na 
201a, b 

—dag nid la 197a 
— nas aifRrfl20Ia, ^ 202b 

— yod na aTftf!q^^f3 203b 

— yod pas 5?ftJl!l,R%191b 
-la 192a 
hdu byed passtm 
hdu s'ps pa ?l5r,^fl:ssi«i 
bdug pa ftsrtlT 193a 
bdnl ba V skyes bu— 
hdus-te 191a 
— >ms igVJqfi I96a, b 
—pa ggtB 196a, igftqra 
197b, 202b 

— pajii phyir iaWTa;l93b, 
195b 

—pa las UTOlfl I94a, b, 
195a b 

— byas 199a 
— ma byas W^cTDo 
— nu byas pa 192b, 
202b 

hdebs ste iggfa 

hdod 

— chags iTk 197a 
pa fie bar len pa. 
m’M 205b, 



REVIEWS 

The Mahabhaiata, for the first titup critically edited by 
Vishnu S Sulcthankar (1925 to 1943) and S K Belvalkar (since 
1943) , Bhisma Parvan, edited by S K Belvalkar, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1947 

This part of the Critical Edition of the Mahabhat aia con 
taming the Btasiiia Parvan, and being Vo! VII, was issued on the 
RsiiiaTtcamT day on 11th September, 1947 It was actually placed 
on the market in February, 1948 It contains a facsimile of a 
Nepalese MS of 1476, Abbreviations and Diacritical signs (pp i to 
viii). Introduction (pp ix to cxxxii), Concordance with other 
editions (pp cxxxiii to cxcv), Text with Critical Apparatus (pp. 
1 to 708), Appendix I contamitg “A senes of Additional Passages 
found in different MSS which were either too long to be included 
in the foot notes to the constituted text or not sufficiently connected 
with the mam thread of the nairation or were otherwise deemed 
not important enough for being included in the mam critical 
apparatus " (pp 709 to 726), Appendix II containing " a list of 
Sanskrit citations from the BMsma Paivan embedded m the 
abridged paraphrase of that Parvan in the Old Javanese ” (pp 
727 to 753), Appendix III, containing Variants m the Edition of 
the Bhagwoad Gwd by Rev J Garett in Sanskrit, Kanarese and 
English noted from several good Malayalam MSS (p 754). and 
Critical Notes (pp 755 to 796) There is also Addenda et Cor- 
rigenda (pp 797 to 800) and Errata (pp 801 to S02) The edition 
contains six illustrations also 

After examining a veiy large number of manuscripts collected 
tiom various parts, containing the text (sometimes with commen 
tanes) m various scripts and belonging to varying dates, the text 
that IS found to be acceptable as the genuine text is given as the 
5 
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body of the book and the variants are noted below This has been 
the scheme that was followed till now in all the previous volumes, 
and this form is kept up here also The selection of the text to 
be given m the body of the edition is a matter where the editor 
has to use his own discretion, and a scholar’s discretion is the 
best guide in such matters where even specialists have no time or 
facilities to examine all the facts The real importance is that all 
material is given eithet as text or as foot notes 

The Introduction starts with a list of manuscripts utilized 
for the edition arranged undei different classes There are twenty 
three manuscripts belonging to the Northern recension and eleven 
manuscripts belonging to the Southern recension Four other 
manuscripts are noticed “ which were at first included m the 
critical apparatus, but were subsequently rejected for the sake of 
economy ” Among the commentaries there are five, namely those 
of Caturbhujainis'ia, Arjunaniis'ra, Devabodha, (the oldest Maha 
hhSittia Commentaiy), Nilakaijtha, and VSdiraja, that were 
utilized, for this edition Then there are two abridgements that 
have been made use of in the edition, namely, the BharatamuHjan 
of Ksemendra and the Balabharata of Amaracandra This is 
followed by a Javanese abridged paraphrase or adaptation This 
is not later than the tenth century of the Christian Era The 
Sanskrit citations preserved m this are given as Appendix II at 
the end of the edition Then the Telugu adaptation, the Sndhta 
BhSratamu, begun by Nannaya in the eleventh century and com 
pleted by his two successors, Tikkana and Erra Pragada, has 
also been utilized There are also the Persian versions by Muslim 
scholars m the court of Akbar Much additional material has been 
made use of m the case of the Bhagavad GliS portion 

Here I may mention that in so far as the Telugu version has 
been made use of, it would have been a useful addition to the 
critical appaiatus if other versions of a fairly old age in the other 
Indian languages too had been utilized Thus there is the Kannada 
adaptation, in two versions (one of them is a Jam one and is the 
earlier) and there is also the Malayalam version by the famous 
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Malayakm poet Ezhuttaohati, attributed to the 16th century on 
the strength of certain local anecdotes but possibly belonging to 
at least two centuries earlier There is also another Bharatam 
version in Malayalam m Dravidian metres attributed to the 
sixteenth century In many portions they are all true to the 
original, and one can notice sections after sections m these render 
mgs that are quite faithful to the original stansas I mention these 
sources since the epitome by Ksemendra and the Javanese versions 
and the Persian renderings have been mentioned in the Introduc 
tion I am not even hinting that the non inclusion of such material 
takes away anything from the value of the edition As a matter 
of fact it IS for the scholars in the individual languages to make 
comparative studies of the renderings in their respective languages 
with the original in its various recensions 

The list of the critical apparatus is followed by a detailed 
account of the various manuscripts that have been used, noting 
their peculiarities and their variations This is a very long section 
m the Introduction and comes up to p Ixxvii It is from this point 
that the editor starts on his detailed and critical study of certain 
problems m the Bhlma Parvait The most important of such 
problems relates to the genuine text of the Bhagavad GUS 
There is a full examination of the Kashmirian text of the 
Bhagavad Gita The Editor has already published his views on 
this question in a Paper in the New Indian Antiquary, Volume 
II, No 4 Here he gives only a summary of what he has already 
given in his Paper On the subject He considers the question 
under the following mam points (l) The Kashmirian variants 
seek to remedy and regularize the grammatical defects of the 
current text (2) The Kashmirian variants seek to simplify and 
normalize the syntax (3) The Kashmirian variants generally 
tend to smoothen the difSculties in interpretation that have proved 
troublesome In a fourth section he considers the position of 
Dr P 0 Schrader who " claims to have made a particularly 
strong case m favour of the authenticity of" a few Kashmirian 
readings The editor makes his own position clear when he says 
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that ” the cases above considered are enough to indicate, so far as 
the Bhagavad GliS portion of the Bhiima Parvan is concerned, 
the secondary nature of the large majority the Kashmirian variants 
where they are not endorsed by non Kashmirian sources " Under 
each of the above four headings, the editor has cited enough 
examples to substantiate his position 

I have also made my position clear regarding the Kashmirian 
Bhagavad Gita in my Introduction to the Edition of the Bhagavad 
Gita m the Adyar Library Series, and there I have also considered 
Dr Belvalkar’s argument about the text of the Glia I agreed 
with Dr Belvalltar that the Kashmiiian recension is an attempt 
to improve on the real Gita But I have discarded the whole 
question of a Gxta of 74S verses as against the current text of 700 
verses, while in the Paper noted above, the learned Doctor has 
tried to find out an explanation for the 750 stanzas m the Gitd 
A very interesting section follows in the Introduction when 
the editor reviews the Old-Javanese version of the Bhlsina Paivan 
There is an old Javanese version of the Mahabhamfa, with 
occasional citations of the original itself interspersing the render 
mgs, and even such cited passages are given in the Javanese garb 
Only parts of this rendering are available, and there ts annotation 
in Dutch to the Old Javanese Bhlama Parvan, particularly to 
the parts preceding and following the Bhagavad Gita The 
annotation is by Dr J Gonda, who has also given a complete 
translation into English of the Old-Javanese version of the 
Bhagavad Gita In a verse at the beginning of the Javanese 
version there is mention of the King of Java named Sri Dbarma 
vams'a Degu Ananta Vikramadeva who ruled Eastern Java at the 
end of the eleventh century This version must have been under 
taken during his reign and under his patronage The verse is 

gu iq: g f^fFcira; || 
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The Javanese version has a great importance in determining the 
recension that must have been taken to Java at that time and the 
relation of that recension to the various recensions now available 
and made use of in the present edition There is a very critical 
examination of the Bh'tsnm Parvan portion of the Javanese version, 
especially the Bhagavad Glia portion The analysis of the 
Bhagavad Gltd has a particular interest having regaid to the 
controversy about the extent of the original text 

This is followed by a consideration of the Andhra version , 
the S'arada version, the Kashmirian version, the Bengali version, 
the Devanagari version, the Telugu version and the Malayaktn 
veision of the Sanskrit original are also critically considered after 
this Then there is a discussion on the recensions of the Bhl^ma 
Parvan with a chart to illustrate the Pedigree of the BhXwia 
Parvan MSS There is a section called Parvai,angraha in the 
beginning of the MahSbhSrata where the number of chapters and 
the number of verses and a synopsis of the contents of each 
chapter are given The data supplied by this section for the 
Bhl^ma Parvan ace also dealt with after that This is followed 
by an analytical presentation of the contents of the Bhtsma 
Parvan, on the basis of the vaiious days on which the battle took 
place under the leadership of Bhisnia 

The topics dealt with after this in the Introduction are 
" Sanjaya’s DtvyadrsU" “ BhJsma Parvan Cosmography " and 
“the Special Features of this edition” The Introduction ends 
with a personal touch detailing the editor's association with the 
Mahabharata Edition from its inception, his choice of this parti- 
cular Parvan foi personal undertaking, his obligation to those who 
were associated with him and who have helped him and such 
matters I have given this detailed account of the whole book to 
present a miniature picture of the whole work to those who may 
not have seen the work at all The analysis given above will 
convince any one about the stupendous nature of the task under 
taken by the Institute and by the scholars connected with its 
activities 
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The BM^ma Parvati is the most important section of the 
Mahabharata for various reasons, the most prominent of them 
being its association with Bhisma The fact that the great 
Bhagavad GXta is contained in this section is of great moment 
to this section, and this has been noted by the editor in his 
Introduction There is no doubt about the fact that Bhisma is 
the most outstanding character in the whole Kpic It is very 
difficult to determine who should be specified as the Hero m the 
Epic In the Rantayana, there is no room for doubt on this 
point , both the name and the theme give the clear answer But in 
the MahUbhaiaia, there is nothing to give us a guidance in the 
matter There is no character of importance corresponding to tne 
name of the Epic In the actual war, and also m various parts of 
the story, it is Arjuna that plays the most prominent part among 
the five brothers, while Yudhisthira is the eldest brother and the 
ruler The Epic ends with the crowning of Yudhisfhira as 
emperor and his rule and his final departure to heaven along with 
his brothers 

But on all important occasions, it is Bhisma who makes the 
decision , it is he who controls the movement of the story He 
should have bean the emperor , but through a strong vow, ha 
renounced his claim to the throne and the kingdom went to his 
half brother and to his nephew and to that line of succession He 
continued to live and to guide the aflairs of the country till the 
time of the war It is not possible to settle the Hero on the basis 
of technical definitions of a hero found m works on literary 
criticism One has to go by the test of the control winch the person 
has on the movement of the story, the decision which he gives m 
various situations that perptex alt the people, including the wisest 
From this lest, there is no doubt about the tact that Bbf^raa 
occupies the most prominent position m the whole epic, from its 
very beginning to the end Apart from this Parvan that bears 
his name, there are two more Paivans that are intimately associat 
ed with him , and they aie recognized as among the most important 
sections of the Epic, namely, the SaflU and the Ims'Ssanika 
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Parvans From the point of the valne ot content, they are the 
most important, while the BhUina Parvan is the most important, 
bearing as it does the name of Bhisma The three Paivans 
connected with Bhisma cover a good portion of the whole epic 
also Ceitam important problems connected with the Maha 
bharata can. consequently, be very legitimately considered in 
reviewing the Bhisma Pa) van 

The culmination of the Mahabhaiata is the victory of the 
PSudavas over the Kauravas It is also the victory of virtue 
Qvei vices If this is so, why is it that Bhisma, the greatest per 
soiiality of the time, has been put on the side of the Kauravas ? 
Why 15 it that all great persons of the time have also joined the 
Kauravas who were defeated in the war ? Brotia the teacher of 
both the Psqdavas and the Kauravas took the side of the Kauravas 
SaSjaya and Viduta, two of the wisest men of the time, were on 
the side of the Kaurvas It is only S'r! Kpsna who stood on the 
side of the Pandavas He was then cousin , he always helped 
them from the very beginning of their life AndS'ii Krsija and 
the other great personalities of the time are put on opposite sides 

One would have expected that all good people would choose 
the side of the good, and that only evil people would join the side 
of the wicked It is true that Vedavyasa and a large number of 
Maharsis were on the side of the Pandavas m their adversiliesi 
But the Maharsis took no part in the actual struggle Here we 
find a great epic in which nearly all the virtuous people of the time, 
all the wise people of the time, took the side of the evil doers, know- 
ing them to be such, took up arms on the side of the wicked against 
virtue This is quite m contrast to the epics in other countries 
and m other languages 

The entire story is worked m the most complicated way Of 
the two sons of Vicilravirya, the elder was blind and so was dis- 
qualified to sit on the throne The younger son became the king, 
but he could not have sons and died , then his consorts, through 
some miraculous events, became mothers of five children and the 
eldest among them was older than the eldest son of Bhrtarastra 
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who survived his brother and assumed the authority to rule, with 
the advice of Bhisma and the other wise persons Did Dhrtarastia 
succeed Pandu as king ? Then his son should succeed him Was 
he only a regent ’ Then it is the son of the deceased king that 
should succeed But the king died without an heir and as such the 
brother's son should succeed Can the king’s consort’s son claim 
a throne when they are not the king’s sons f 

The kingdom was divided between the two claimants But Dur 
yodhana succeeded in usurping the kingdom of Yudhisthira through 
defeating him m gambling Here also, Dhrtarastra excercised his 
rights and authority and returned the kingdom to Yudhisthira But 
there was a second challenge for gambling and Yudhisthua lost 
his kingdom again It was known to all that there was a foul 
play at the gambling Yet Bhisma and all the other wise and 
heroic men had to yield Even BhiSma reminded Duryodbana about 
his own claim to the kingdom, which he had surrendered Now, 
if Dhrtarastra was only a regent, what authority had he to return 
to Pandavas the kingdom which they foreited to Duryodhana in 
gambling After surrendering his own claim to the kingdom, what 
13 the meaning of Bhisma talking about the claims that he originally 
had to the kingdom ^ 

Knowing that there was some teachery on the part of Duryo 
dhana mulepriving the Pandavas of their kingdom, Bhisma and others 
continued to serve under Duryodhana, though their loyalty was only 
to Dhrtarflstra Even after Kama knew of his true identity, that he 
was the son of Kunti, and that he was the elder brother of Yudins 
^hira, and that he was as much the heir to PSndu as Yudhisthira, 
he kept ou loyal to Duryodhana, while he should have claimed the 
kingdom to himself And m the story, are there not instances of 
teachery played by the Pandavas under instigation by S'ri Krsna ? 
Plere ate various problems m the epic It is more a book of prob 
lems than a book of instructions 

There must have been various other kings in ancient times, 
and there must also have been various incidents, which Vyasa 
could as well have dealt with ii^an epic Why did he select such 
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an event for his epic, where wise and virtuous people fight on the 
side of the evil and the virtuous victors won their victory through 
a series of teacherous acts ? And look at Draupadi Is she the 
ideal woman, with her five husbands, first married by the third 
among the five brothers and consenting to be their common wife 
in turns year after year “> And just before the war, she was con- 
spiring with S'ri Krsna to see that the peace mission does not 
mature 

In the J?3i)i5ya)ic, the virtuous Vibhisaua betrayed his brother 
and went over to his enemy Sita is an ideal woman All virtuous 
people were on the side of S'ri Rarna, and the villain (?) Havana 
had only evil persons on his side There are no complications in 
the development of the theme RSma was the true claimant to 
the throne, and his father disinherited him and recognized his 
younger brother, Bharata as the heir to the throne , Rgma had 
to leave the kingdom and go to the forest 

It IS the very complexity and apparent incongruity that gives 
the value to the Mahabhamta Ramayanam&y be the first poem 
m Sanskrit But the MakabhUrata has ever remained the Fifth 
Veda, a position which no other work has attained m Sanskrit 
The fact is that m the Mahabharata we see the world as it is, 
and in the Ramayana we see the world only as it ought to be 
This is the great importance of the Mah^bhUrata And Bhisma 
is the greatest figure in the Mahabhaiata, and the sections 
especially related to him have a special significance It is from 
this point of view that the BhUma Parvan has an importance far 
greater than the Paivans that have as yet been issued by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 

The stupendous task of bringing out the entire Mahabhaiata 
has not been without great difficulties even on the financial side 
We hear of millions and millions of rupees being estimated and 
allotted for various “ nation building ” projects m the country 
Yet the MahSbhSrata project has to depend on the chanty of a 
few wealthy and good people, not many in number The explana 
tion IS in the MahSbhSrata itself In the MahSbhSrata, the 
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admrnistration of the country fell into the hands of the evil people, 
and even virtuous people had to remain seemingly loyal to such 
a Government The truly great people who have to be m charge 
of the government of the country are in the wilderness They 
have the Lord and the Rsis and various other holy persons as 
sympathizers But the physical might of the country and the 
wealth of the country were controlled by the wicked people and 
those who remained loyal to them This is the world as it is, 
according to the Mahabhar-ata Bat the virtuous people too, in 
the wilderness have their day 

It cannot be said as an apology for this unfortunate state of 
affairs that this is an enteiprise undertaken wheh India was 
under foieign mie The project has received immense support 
from foreign countries and also from the foreign rulers who were 
in charge of the affairs of the country The various Governors 
of Bombay have shown a remarkable interest in this great enter 
pnss and have heartily co operated with it There was a stage 
in the undertaking for bringing out such a critical edition of the 
MahSbhSrata when it was proposed to be carried out in Europe 
Wmlernilz came to India to make a survey of the MahUbhUmta 
material available in the country That the undertaking should bo 
carried out m India itself is a later decision Had it been taken up 
in Europe, would there have been the same financial difficulty m 
carrying out the project as it is now experiencing ? I can emphati 
cally say that there would have been no question of finance which 
the promoters of the undertaking would have had to seriously and 
anxiously consider 

It may be a littte against the canons of propriety if a reviewer 
introduces any personal element m a review But I cannot avoid 
a temptation to break the canon and to enter on a little of a 
biographical note It is exactly six years ago that that Institute 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee, at the end of January, 1943 I was 
present there, representing the Adyar Library and a few other 
institutions, and it was my great privilege to deliver an address as 
a part of the celebrations, for which I had been invited My 
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address has appeared in thi Annals of the Institute under the 
heading “ Message of Naitms'aianya ” There I tried to draw the 
attention of those who may be interested in the subject to the gieat 
importance of the MahSbharata to the country and to the world , 
the true explanation for the continuity of Indian civilization wheh 
other civilizations were crumbling down, could be found in the 
Mahabhaiaia In September 1948, I had one more privilege to 
deliver the Anniversary address at the Institute In this addiess 
too I emphasized the true value of ancient Indian civilization to 
India and to the world at large It is only in India that we find a 
philosophy of life accepting moral law as an eternal fact m this 
universe, just like the physical laws 

Man can only understand the moral law and cannot create 
moral law , even God and Prophets cannot create a moral law for 
humanity The function of a teacher is to interpret this eternal 
law of moral life in the world, just as a scientist interprets the 
physical laws governing matter and its manifestations Nb 
scientist can order a planet to move along a certain orbit A 
scientist can only prepare a chart of that orbit and try to find out 
the explanation, if the actual orbit is different from the calculated 
orbit Similarly, a Teacher can only piesent human relations as 
he finds them , there is no meaning in his presenting human 
relationships as he wants them to be What we find m the 
MahSbhUrata is the presentation of certain situations Vedavyasa 
has selected those situations that have a permanent value to man 
and ignored such events that do not have that value, just as a 
scientist calculates the planetary motion but does not worry about 
various other small events m the world From what we see 
around us, we know that what Vedavydsa has depicted in the 
MahabhSraia is true even to day During my lectures at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute on two occasions, what 
I emphasized was the permanent values of the Mahabharata 

It should be the concern of all Indians to see that such a 
monumental work is allowed to proceed without any hitch due to 
financial stringencies. In ancient India, no scholar or academic man 
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would have had to go from rich man to rich man to collect funds for 
such an undertaking The difficulty of the scholar would have been 
only to limit the funds that he accepts to the needs he has before 
him. The following two verses from the Raghuvams'a is a true 
presentation of the attitude of kings and of rich men towards 
scholarship and towards academic undertakings 

I# ir JIT ^ qjQ^iT^^iWfj; 11 v 24 

5 ?fl[ssjt ?q[sfenT 5 [f^TO;^ II v 31 

India may have political independence, which is nothing but an 
empty label, unless that independence carries within it certain 
Indian contents also It is no independence if only certain persons 
are replaced in the Secretariat and in the Cabinet meeting rooms 
What IS wanted is that there must be an Indian attitude towards 
the problems facing the nation Support for scholaiship and for 
academic enterprises and placing wisdom on the highest pedestal 
in the country are some of the salient features in the true Indian 
attitude towards national problems 

Kings in ancient India played a noble role in the national 
life of the country , their descendants are now being thrown down 
from their thrones But in a truly Indian India, those who 
replace the ancient kings and former ‘ foreign ” rulers must con 
tinue the noble traditions of ancient India From the Bhl^ma 
Parvaii now under review, I find that persons whose names are 
very prominent m the world, have visited the Institute and have 
also in writing supported the undertakings of the Institutes But 
a statement has no value unless it leads to a fruitful action 
There are, further, many persons in the forefront of public life 
m the country at present who have studied directly under the 
great scholar whose name the Institute bears , many more must 
have known of his fame as a scholar who brought honour to the 
country When India has attained independence, is it not 
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worth-while to commemorate the event by a liberal donation from 
the State treasury to permit the Institute to carry on, continue and 
finish the great and noble work that it has undertaken without 
any worries on financial matters ^ 

Irrigational projects and industrial expansions may result in 
enabling Indians to exist without being preys of poverty But 
there is something nobler than a mere existence, and that is to 
lift existence to the level of living ’’ Existence, til] death takes 
away the individual from this earth, is common between man and 
animals But what is called “ life ” with its wisdom and its arts 
is the peculiar capacity of man The elevation of India among 
the nations of the world will be even only if there is cultural 
elevation along with economic elevation Otherwise it will be 
like trying to lift a heavy stone on one end only, which makes the 
burden heavier for those who support it on the other end I know 
that the progress of the MskaWaroia publication is considerably 
handicapped for financial difficulties So I make this plea to the 
nation and specially to those who are in control of the nation’s 
affairs to give liberal support to this, one of the greatest under 
takings in the country 

C Kunhan Raja 


Shnmad Bhagavad Gita, with English translation and with 
a Commentary explaining the object of human life, Chapters I IV. 
by Pandit Shripad Damodar Satwalekar, Gita Alankar, President, 
Swadhyaya Mandal, Aundb, 19+4 Price Rs 4 

The book under review is in two parts, the first part contain 
mg Chapters Mil and the second containing Chapter IV , these 
two parts are priced Rs 3 and Re 1 respectively, the total price 
being Rs 4 The book contains a free translation of the text of 
the Gm with a very elaborate commentary The translation into 
English that is now being reviewed is done by Prof V N Godbole 
Professor of Philosophy, Government College, Ajmer and Professor 
of English and Philosophy, Rajaram College, Kolhapur for the 
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first part and by Prof R R Deshpande, Professor of Sanskrit, 
Ramnaram Ruia College, Matunga, Bombay Presumably the 
orgtnal is m Sanskrit, since I find a note that translations in Hindi, 
Maharatti, Gujarati and Kannada have already been published 
I have not been able to get vany guidance on this point 
from the book 

The name of Pandit Satwalekar is very well known to all 
those who have any acquaintance with the progress of Sanskrit and 
our ancient culture in modern times The publications from the 
Swadhyaya Mandal have set an example for scholaiship in modern 
times in India The fact that this new translation of the GUS 
with an elaborate commentary is a work of Pandit Satwalekar is 
enough to recommend it to the lovers of Sanskrit and ancient 
Indian culture 

When one thinks of a translation and a commentary one’s 
mmd gets an idea of only small notes about the different words in 
the text This is not the case with the present commentaiy It 
is the elaboration of a new philosophy, so to say, with the 
Bkagavad Gltn as the nucleus In this respect it follows the 
traditions of our AcSryas of old Take for example the com 
mentary of S'ankaraoarya on the Btahmasutras He has taken 
the Sutras as the nucleus, and with such a small text, he has built 
up a vast system of Advatia philsophy round the SUUas When 
it is said that the four chapters of the Gita now under review 
cover 8+2 pages (590 for the first part and 252 for the second part), 
one can realize what an elaborate commentary it should be The 
full scheme can be known only it I give a brief survey of the book, 

The purpose of the commentary is made clear in the following 
passage taken from the Preface In this commentary I have 
shown how the theorems of ancient works like the Vedas and the 
Upanisads, have been dealt with in the G^ta in a new manner 
The other commentators have not performed this task, and it is the 
principal purpose of this commentary to show these parallelisms, 
and this is also its speciality I have been pondering over the 
propositions m the Otta and also carrying on the work of comparmg 
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the dicta of the GUS with those contained in ancient books 
Repeated thinking has brought me to the conclusion that the 
purport of the Vedas, the Upanisads and the Gtta, is identical ” 
The scheme of the book is more or less as follows The text 
of the Gits is first given, and its translation follows Then there 
is an elaborate explanation, and even discussion, of a large number 
of very interesting problems Thus, after the text and the trans 
lation of the first verse on the 7th page, there is an elaborate 
explanation of various subjects up to the end of the d6th page 
The main heading of the commentary is “ Arjuna's Dejection , " 
and under that title are considered the following points The 
Anxiety of Dhrta Rastra, Who is Dhrta Rastra \ “ Possessors " 
and " Dispossessed," Loss of Dhrta Rastra, Dhrta Rdstra’s Blind 
ness. Blind Followers of the Blind, Corporate Sin, Wages of Sin is 
Death, The Fear of His Own Sins, Misuse of Religious Injunctions, 
Diplomacy of Dhrta RSstia, Preaching a Sermon, War is Cruelty, 
Even Begging is Good, The Woild is Transitory, A Caution, Effect 
of the Holy Places, Possibility of Defeat, a Righteous War, The 
Party of “ Dharma,” Free from Hate, God’s Plelp, Victory of 
Righteousness, An Advice for all Times, Metaphysical Meaning, 
The Number 18, Origin of Family 

When there is nothing particular to say, a few verses are taken 
together as a section for comment But when there is a really 
elaborate commentary, the commentator goes into the question with 
great detail, revealing his immense scholarship and maturity of 
judgement After the chapter is over, there is a general discussion 
following, before a new chapter is taken up, and this general 
discussion IS really very interesting The name Cits is especially 
dealt with in this section Then there is a very original contribution 
relating the condition of Arjuna with the sermon which Sanjaya 
gave to the Pandavas when he visited their camp as a representative 
of Dhrtaras^ra to effect peace and to avoid a war This sermon of 
peace had an effect only on Arjuna, which is the lingering effect of 
his having had to live in the harem in Virata's palace as a eunuch 
After this, select passages from the GttS for the first chapter are 
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given, and this is followed by a list of the detailed contents of the 
chapter 

This scheme has been followed m the remaining chapters also 
The commentary contains also various charts to explain certain 
technical points Thus on page 73 m the first chapter, there is a 
chart to illustrate the evolution of a man’s individuality This is 
under the verse 37 (How can we be happy by Icillmg our rela 
tives ?) What has specially struck me in the commentary is the 
clearness of the presentation of a theme, which is not at all a simple 
one The general topic of the verses is given at the top of the 
page which helps one to understand the context at a glance Then 
there are such analytical presentations of the subject matter like 
the summarizing of the points of doubt m the mind of Arjuna given 
on p 103 at the close of the discussion on Sanjaya's sermon, 
under 16 heads 

My effort in this review is not to give any comments on the 
interpretation It is only to give an idea of what the book is like, 
to show that it is not an ordinary translation and commentary It 
is the development of a new technique in GUU interpretation, on 
the model of our ancient ^cStyas, the like of which has not been 
attempted before 

In order that I may make clear the author’s mode of interpre 
tation and to give some illustrations of his doctrines, I make 
a few random selections from his commentary In the second 
chapter, there is first given the doctrine of the complete dis 
tmclion between body and soul and the futility of bemoaning either 
on account of the body or of the soul The change from this 
" inhuman abstraction ” as I will term it, to the more human 
sentiments found in the latter part of the second chapter is one of 
the most difficult situations in the Gjta Here is the author’s 
interpretation of the position “ At this point an objection is likely 
to be raised ‘ the sin incurred by the action of killing done in a 
war IS sure to have its proper effect , hence waging a war, the 
essence of which is killing, is immoral ’ It is now incumbent 
on the Lord to answer it m order to convince Arjuna that there is 
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no sin m the Path of Yoga, that is, one which treats of disciplined 
actions and which leads to advancements ” 

The verse “ Your business is with action only, never with 
its fruits ” (II ^1) IS one of the most difficult Rightly, the com 
mentator says that “ The whole Gita is for expounding this Yoga 
of action and this verse gives in a nutshell the whole doctrine of 
Gita " He says that the verse contains the four aphorisms of 
disciplined action 

(1) {Rarma) Action is the sphere of man, he must therefore 

perform actions, it being incumbent on him to do so 

(2) The fruits of actions are not in his sphere 

(3) It is not therefore desirable to thmh. always of the fruits 

of one s actions 

(4) Man should not incline himself to be inactive 

Later on he says, “ The second aphorism is that ‘ the fruit 
IS not m the sphere of man ’ A man can plant a mango tree , but 
to eat the fruit of it is not in his power Many causes may 
prevent it Hence it is that the fruit is beyond the man's control 
Nothing IS gamed by having a motive which is not m 
your power ” 

I have cited the above passages to give an idea of the 
author’s approach to the problem and the mode of his interpreta 
tion I cannot say that I accept his views As a matter of fact, 
I have not been able to agree with any interpretation of this 
verse m the GttS given by any one Nor do I accept the import 
of the first half of the second chapter m the Gita as explained by 
others My own view is that the whole section beginning with 
“ You are mourning for those who ought not to be mourned (verse 
11) up to “ Nobody should grieve for him who is immortal " (verse 
30) IS only a pnma facte view and not the true doctrine in the 
Gita approach to the problem of life It is raised as an elabora- 
tion of the passage “You indulge m tall talk concerning know 
ledge (verse 11) If you make an intellectual approach to 
problems of life, without any element of the realities of the world 
gs It IS experienced, then this is the position, Such, m my view 
? 
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IS the position of the Lord So he discards that approach and 
takes the Yoga aspect m the second part of the second chapter, 
which IS the true approach to problems of life 

As for action and its fruit, if fruit is not in the sphere of man, 
in whose sphere is it> Fruit is an integral part of any notion of 
what can be called a "good action” What is given at the end of this 
verse (let there be no attachment to ineffective actions) is what is con 
demned I have elsewhere made my position clear about this verse 
(ALB Vol X, Pt 1, p 9) This represents the true lUSHiaiKsS 
position, that one should engage in action that has a result, knowing 
that It has a beneficial fruit and that it must be done for its own 
merit and not with the object of getting the fruit A meritorious 
action will bear fruit and so one’s action is determined by its being 
meritorious and not by the fruit It is the fruit that determines 
the meritorioub nature of the action , it is the meritorious nature 
of the action that gives the urge to man to engage himself in that 
action Veda determines the relation between action and fiuit, 
and man acts because of the determination of that relation in the 
Veda, man shall not attempt to determine that relation But 
this is not the place to enter into a controversy on the point 
My business is only to review the book, to give an account of the 
book, and not to discuss the points raised in it But I wanted 
to show that there are places where I cannot accept the inter 
pretations given here That is another story 

Editor 


Life m Ancimi Indta as depicted in the Jam Canons, By 
Prof J C Jam, MA, PhD, Professor of Ardhamagadbi and 
Hindi, Ramnarian Ruia College, Bombay, Published by the New 
Book Company Ltd , Bombay Price Rs 35 

This book IS the result of the study conducted by the Pro 
fesBOr in the field of Jain literature which he started m 1939 In 
India various texts have been edited and many of them in a really 
preditpble way Rut when jt comps to stpdies on texts, the quantity 
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and quality appear rather far belorv the expected standard There 
are many such studies attempted m recent times to interpret the 
culture of India as could be gathered from available original 
texts Most of them are coloured by modern notions, and in many 
cases theories are read into the books which could not have been 
there thought of at all Such studies are mostly presentations of 
personal views and not of facts in the texts, and the texts are only 
an occasion for presenting such personal views 

In the book under review I am happy to note that the author 
has attempted to collect facts, arrange them under proper headings 
and present them in an orderly way The author has also tried to 
interpret the facts in all places where such an interpretation is 
needed But I have not been able to notice a single instance where 
he has indulged m introducing modern ideas into ancient works 

The Jam lifprature is a field that is fertile and that promises 
a good harvest of useful crop of information for the study of 
ancient Indian conditions both m the matter of historical facts 
and of culture But the literature has not yet been studied with 
that care which the subject demands of scholars There are still 
many works that have not been printed, and even where the works 
have been printed, they do not deserve the appellation of “ edi 
tions " As the author himself says “ a large number of canonical 
texts were either out of print or were not easily available for study 
For, whatever canons are available, are hardly adequately edited, 
and have no index Very few canons have been translated into 
English, and some of the important ones are still in manuscript 
form ” (Preface, p 5) 

After the authoi had finished his study of the texts, he wanted 
to prepare a thesis, but he was prevented from such an undertaking 
of the work for political reasons As the author himself says, 

“ the freedom struggle of 1942 started The Government of India 
arrested people without discretion and 1 too was arrested and taken 
away from a world of scholars to a world of detenus When I 
left the detenu camp I found myself a totally changed man There 
was left in me very little inclination for a serious work like the 
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present one ” But it is a matter of great satisfaction that “ at the 
instance of those whose wish is a command,” he made up his mind 
to complete the work, on the strength of which he got the Degree 
from the Bombay University 

In an Introductory Section, the author traces the tiistory of 
the Jam church, its origin and its schisms and he also gives a 
good account of the Jam canons Then theie are four sec 
tions following dealing with (l) Administrative Organization, 
(2) Economic Aspects, (3) Social Conditions and (l) Geographical 
material In the last section some important kings and dynasties 
are dealt with Alter a brief retrospect, there are two indices 
The whole book contains 420 pages 

Within each of the chapters, the author divides the topics 
undet several headings He gives the facts in the body of the 
text and the sources are given m foot notes JChe whole biblio 
graphy that he had utilized is given in the beginning of the book 
It IS not possible for a reviewer to study all the sources and 
compare the statements in the book with the originals But I 
have tried a few cases and I must say that he has been very 
faithful to the original sources in presenting the facts I should 
think that his collection is complete From the methodical way 
he has collected and presented the fads I am satisfied that the 
author must have been very careful in the matter of fullness also 
As an example of the author's method of presenting facts I 
quote the following passage “ It is a mistake to suppose that 
caste distinctions were abolished during the period of Mahavira 
and Buddha The four classes such as Bambbana, Khattiya, 
Vaissa and Sudda are mentioned in the Jain Suttas ” (pp 139, 140) 
In all interpretations of ancient Indian culture, the Vedic 
ritualism is always painted in utter black, and Buddhism and 
Jainism are presented as rebellions against the caste system, narrow 
exclusiveness, superstition, greed for wealth and power etc , that 
were prevalent features among the Brahmins How far these 
religions were opposed to the Vedic religion, is a question that has 
yet to be studied There is no Buddhism in India Janism is 
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getting on with friendliness in modern India along with the 
Vedic religion 

It 13 necessary to prepare authentic studies of the original 
texts of the different religions, and then there must also be a compa 
rative study and estimate From this point of view, the book under 
review is a very valuable contribution to the study of early Indian 
civilization If the facts presented here are compared to facts 
that could be studied from the Pin anas of the Vedic Hindus, it 
would be found that there is no difference between the culture of 
the Hindus and the culture of the Jams The author himself says 
" It must be mentioned that in order to have a thorough understand 
mg of Indian culture and civilization, the study of the Jam l.gamas 
IS as important as that of the Brahmanic and the Buddhistic 
literatures ” (p 5) Such a study has a value not for any contrast 
but only for the compliment that it provides to the information 
available m Hindu literature 

In order to show how carefully the author has worked out the 
subject I give below the various headings under the chapter on 
“ The Position of Women ” General attitude towards women, 
the other side, marriage, marriageable age, forms of mar 
nage, by purchase, dowry system, ceremonies, Svayamvara, 
Gandharva marriage, other kinds of marriage, son in law living 
m the house, marriage m exchange, polygamy and polyandry, re 
marriage of a widower, widow marriage, the custom of Niyoga, 
self immolation, public appearance of women, position of the 
Gapikas, Female ascetics, love affairs and female ascetics In 
order to show how closely related the culture represented by the 
various sub headings is to the culture represented by Hindu 
literature, I quote a passage from the last section of the above 
chapter “ Jam texts mention of Pamrajtkas who carried love 
messages and acted as go between to the lovers " (p 167) Tins may 
be compared with the Partvrapka, Arya Kaus'iki m Kalidasa’s 
MSlavtkagmmttra Passages after passages can be cited from 
other sections to show that India had only a unitary and harmonious 
culture which is represented in Jam and Buddhistic literature as 
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well as m the Hindu literature They dilfered m certain philosophi- 
cal details, which was the affair of the thinking few , but the people 
had nothing' to do with such details The people lived as the 
people of India and followed various Indian religions 

I conclude this review by citing a large number of passages 
to show the harmony of culture represented by the Jain literature 
with Hindu literature (1) In ancient India a king was absolutely 
necessary and was considered an essential factor for the well being 
of the people A king engrossed in women, gambling, wine 

and hunting was considered unfit to look after the affairs of the 
Stale (p +9) (2) Next to the king stood the crown prince who 

was the brother or son or kinsman of the king A crown prince 
was supposed to be efficient in seventy two arts, eighteen provincial 
languages, music, dancing, and the art of fighting on horse back, 
elephant and chariot (p 58) (3) Wine and meat were considered 

amongst luxurious foods Drinking wine seems to have been very 
common in early society Even women were sometimes addict 
ed to drink Jam monks and nuns were not allowed to put up 
in a residence where jars of wine were stored (pp 12+ and 125) 
(4) Not only the world sick ordinary people renounced the world, 
but also wariiors and bankers who were members of the upper 
classes and who were endowed with personal grace, learning, valour 
and splendoui (p 193) (5) It is stated that at the tune of taking 
out the dead body of a monk, a suitable planet must be selected 
(p 236) 

I have given these citations to show the unity in religion and 
in culture that prevailed in ancient India Conflict of god’s religion 
and conflicts of culture are new superstitions that have come into 
India along with “civilization ” 


Editor 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I Our Distinguished Visitor 

On the forenoon of Monday the 27th December, 1948, 
H E the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, Governor of Madras, and 
H H the Maharani of Saheba of Bhavnagar paid a visit to 
the Theosophical Society , during their visit bn C Jinaraja- 
dasa, the President of the Society escoited them to the 
Library The Diiector received them and they all went round 
the Library The staff of the Library also was present on 
the occasion They were shown the valuable manuscripts 
collection and the printed books relating to various religions, 
philosophy, ancient civilizations and many other subjects, in 
nearly all the languages of the world The Sinhalese palm leaf 
manuscripts of the Ttptfaka and manj other specimens of 
wonderfully executed manuscripts and the various objects in 
the show cases were very much admired by the distinguished 
visitors The literary activities of the Library, Us publications, 
Us Bulletin and the Dr Swaininatha Aiyai Tamil Library 
and itb activities also received their hearty appreciation 

II Our Editor Decorated 

Dr C Kunhan Raja, our Editor was decorated with a 
Viiamnhhala by H H the Maharaja of Cochin in recogni 
tion of his great scholarship and the work he has done in the 
field of Sanskrit and for the promotion of Sanskrit The 
Vtdvaf Sadas (Conference of Scholars) which is annually 
conducted at the Palace of His Highness was m session at 
the end of December, 1948, where many distinguished Pandits 
from different parts of the country were present Dr Raja 
was algo there as a guest of His Highness, On Monday the 
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27th of December, when the session was going on, His High- 
ness presented him with that decoration, in the presence ot 
all the Pandits He also spoke in very appreciative terms 
about Dr Raja’s attainments and his untiring activities on 
behalf of Sanskrit 

The honour is all the greater in so far as it has come 
from a Ruling Prince who is one of the greatest scholars of 
the present day, and who has known Dr Raja verv intimately 
for many years now The Viias'rnkhalct is a gold chain 
{^inkhala) as a sjmbol of a hero [vira) It is worn as an 
armlet This is the highest honour which the Rulers of 
Cochin, who are descendants o* the ancient Kerala Emperors, 
confer on persons of eminent merit Two photos of the chain 
are given separately, one showing it as opened out and the 
other as closed in to form an armlet It is a proper honour 
conferred by a scholar Prince on aworthy person on a fitting 
occasion 

III Adyar Library Associated with the 
Indian Records Commission 

Dr C Kunhan Raja, the Cinator of the Adyar Library 
has been appointed as a Corresponding Member of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission on the recommendation of the 
Adyar Library 

The Government of Madras have set up a “ Regional 
Survey Committee” as suggested by the Indian Histoiical 
Records CommiS'-ion and Di C Kunhan Raja has been 
appointed a member of that Committee also 

G Srinivasa Murti, 
Hon Director, Adyar Libraty 


Printed and Published by C Subbarayudu, at the Vasaiita Press, 
The Theosopliieal Society, Adyar, Madras, 
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II P B m America 


A LAND OF MYSTERY' 

A Plea for Archaeological Research made 69 Years Ago 
BY H P B 

Evidently we, Theosophists, are not the only iconoclasts 
in this world of mutual deception and hypocrisy We are 
not the only ones who believe in cycles and, opposing the 
Biblical chronology, lean towards those opinions which 
secretly ate shared by so man5', but publicly avowed by so 
few We, Europeans, are just emerging from the veiy 
bottom of a new cycle, and progressing upwards, while the 
Asiatics — Hindus especially — are the Imgeimg remnants of 
the nations which filled the world in the previous and now 
departed cycles Whether the Aryans sprang trom the 
archaic Americans, or the latter from the prehistoiical Aryans, 
IS a question which no living man can decide But that 
there must have been an intimate connection at some time 
between the old Aryans, the prehistoric inhabitants of 
America — whatever might have been their name — and the 
ancient Egyptians, is a matter more easily proved than con- 
tradicted And probably, if there ever was such a connection, 
It must have taken place at a time when the Atlantic did not 
yet divide the two hemispheres as it does now 

1 By courtesy of tbeEditoi, The Theoeophist, Vol 1 (No 7), April, 1880, 
pp 170 173 f 
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In Ins Peruvian Anttgmhes (See, The Theosophi'st for 
March) Dr Heath, of Kansas City — ram avtt, among scienti 
he men, a fearless searcher, who accepts truth wherever he 
finds It, and is not afraid to speak it out in the very face of 
dogmatic opposition — sums up his impressions of the Peruvian 
relics m the following words “ Three times the Andes sank 
hundreds of feet beneath the ocean level, and again were 
slowly brought to their present height A man’s life would 
be too short to count even the centuries consumed in this 
operation The coast of Peru has risen eighty feet since it 
felt the tread of Pizarro Supposing the Andes to have risen 
uniformly and without interruption, 70,000 years must have 
elapsed before they reached their present altitude ” 

“ Who knows, then, but that Jules Verne’s fanciful idea' 
regarding the lost continent Atlanta may be near the truth f 
Who can say that, where now is the Atlantic Ocean, formerly 
did not exist a continent, with us dense population, advanced 
in the arts and sciences, who, as they found their land sinking 
beneath the waters, retired part east and part west, populat- 
ing thus the two hemispheres'’ This would explain the 
similarity of their archaeological structures and races, and 
their differences, modified by and adapted to the character 
of their respective climates and countries Thus would the 
llama and the camel differ, although of the same species , 
thus the algoraba and espino trees , thus the Iroquois Indians 
of North America and the most ancient Arabs call the con- 
stellation of the ‘ Great Bear ’ by the same name , thus 
various nations, cut off from all intercourse or knowledge of 
each other, divide the zodiac into twelve constellations, appJj^ 
to them the same names, and the Northern Hindus apply the 

‘This “idea" is plainly expressed aJid asserted as a fact by Plato m his 
Banquet , and was tahen up by Lord Bacon m his New Atlantic 
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liame Andes to their Himalayan mountains, as did the South 
Americans to their principal chain ' Must we fall m the 
old rut, and suppose no other means of populating the 
Western Hemisphere except ‘ by way of Behring’s Strait ’ ? 
Must we still locate a geographical Eden m the East, and 
suppose a land, equally adapted to man and as old geologically, 
must wait the aimless wanderings of the ‘ lost tribe of Israel ’ 
to become populated ? ” 

Go where we may, to explore the antiquities of America — 
whether of Northern, Central, or Southern America^ — we are 
first of all impressed with the magnitude of these relics of 
ages and races unknown, and then with the extraordinary simi* 
larity they present to the mounds and ancient structures of old 
India, of Egypt, and even some parts of E urope Whoever 
has seen one of these mounds has seen all Whoever has stood 
before the cyclopean structures of one continent can have a 
pretty accurate idea of those of the other Only be it said— we 
Jjnow still less of the age of the antiquities of America than even 
of those m the Valley of the Nile, of which we know next to 
nothing But their symbolism — apart from their outward 
form — IS evidently the same as in Egypt, India, and elsewhere 
As before the great pyramid of Cheops in Cairo, so before the 
great mound, 100 feet high, on the plain of Cahokia, — near 
St Louis (Missouri) — which measures 700 feet long by 800 
feet broad at the base, and covers upwards of eight acres of 
ground, having 20,000,000 cubic feet of contents, and the mound 
on the banks of Brush Creeks, Ohio, so accurately described by 
Squier and Davis, one knows not whether to admire more the 

^ The Name Amenccr,* s&td J,m Isis UnveUed (Vol 2, p 591) thiee 
years ago ' may one day be found closely related to Uern, tlie sacred mount 
in the centre of the seven continents ' Wien first discovered America was 
found to bear among some nabve tribes the name of A In the States 
of Central America we find the name Aniertft, signifying, likeMeru, a great 
mountain The origin of the Kamos Indians of America is also unknown 
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geometrical precision, prescribed by the wonderful and mysteri 
ous builders m the form of their monuments, or the hidden 
symbolism they evidently sought to express The Ohio 
mound represents a serpent, upwards of 1,000 feet long 
Gracefully coiled in capricious curves, it terminates in a 
tuple coil at the tail “The embankment constituting the 
effigy, IS upwards of five feet in height, by thirty feet base at 
the centre of the body, slightly diminishing towaids the tail ” ’ 
The neck is stretched out and its mouth wide opened, holding 
within Its jaws an oval figure “ Formed by an embankment 
four feet m height, this oval is perfectly regular in outline, its 
transverse and conjugate diameters being 160 and 8 feet 
respectively,” say the surveyors The whole represents the 
universal cosmological idea of the serpent and the egg 
This IS easy to surmise But hoxsi came this great symbol of 
the Hermetic wisdom of old Egypt to find itself represented 
in North America How is it that the sacred buildings found 
in Ohio and elsewhere, these squares, circles, octagons, and 
other geometrical figures, in which one recognizes so easily 
the prevailing idea of the Pythagorean sacred numerals, seem 
copied from the Boefe o/M»wheia ? Apart from the complete 
silence as to their origin, even among the Indian tribes, who 
have otherwise preserved their own traditions in every case, 
the antiquity of these rums is proved by the existence of the 
largest and most ancient forests growing on the buried cities. 
The prudent archaeologists of America have generously 
assigned them 2,000 years But by whom built, and whethei 
their authors migrated, or disappeared beneath victorious 
arms, or were swept out of existence by some direful epidemic, 
or a universal famine, are questions, “ probably beyond the 
power of human investigation to answer,” they say The 
‘ Sniithsomaii conlributioni to Knowledga, Vol 1 
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earliest inhabitants of Mexico, of whom history has any 
knowledge —more hypothetical than proven — aie the Tolteos 
These are supposed to have come from the North and 
beheved to have entered Anahuac in the 7th century a D 
They are also credited w'lth having constructed in Central 
America, where they spread in the elevenlh century, some of 
the great cities whose rums still exist In this case it is they 
who must also have carved the hieioglyphics that cover some 
of the relics How is it, then, that the pictorial system of wri 
ting of Mexico, which was used by the conquered people and 
learned by the conquerors and their missionaries, does not yet 
furnish the keys to the hieroglyphics of Palenque and Copan, 
not to mention those of Peru ? And these civilized Toltecs them- 
selves, who were they, and whence did they come ’ And who 
are the Aztecs that succeeded them Even among the hiero- 
glyphical systems of Mexico, there were some which the 
foreign interpreters were precluded the possibility of studying 
These were the so-called schemes of judicial astrology “ given 
but not explained in Lord Kingsborough’s published collection, 
and set down as purely hgurative and symbolical, “ intended 
only for the use of the priests and diviners and possessed of 
an esoteric significance ” Many of the hieroglyphics on the 
monoliths of Palenque and Copdn are of the same character 
The “ priests and diviners ” were all killed off by the Catholic 
fanatics, — the secret died with them 

Nearly all the mounds in North America are terraced 
and ascended by large graded ways, sometimes square, often 
hexagonal, octagonal or truncated, but m all respects similar 
to the teocalha of Mexico, and to the iopes of India As 
the latter are attributed throughout this country to the work 
of the five Pandus of the Lunar Race, so the cyclopean 
monuments and monoliths on the shores of Lake Titicaca, 
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in the republic of Bolivia, are ascribed to giants, the five 
exiled brothers “ from beyond the mounts ” They worshipped 
the moon as ikeir progemtor and lived before the time of 
the “ Sons and Virgins of the Sun ” Here, the similarity 
of the Aryan with the South American Tradition is again but 
too obvious, and the Solar and Lunar races — Surya Vansa 
and the Chandia Vansa — reappear in America 

This Lake Titicaca, which occupies the centre of one 
of the most remarkable terrestrial basins on the whole globe, 
IS “ 160 miles long and from 50 to 80 broad, and discharges 
through the valley of El Desagvadero, to the South-east 
into anothei lake, called Lake Aullagas, which is probably 
kept at a lower level by evaporation or filtration, since it has 
no known outlet The surface of the lake is 12,846 feet 
above the sea, and it is the most elevated body of waters of 
similar siae m the world ” As the level of its waters has 
very much decreased in the histoucal period, it is believed 
on good grounds that they once surrounded the elevated spot 
on which are found the remarkable rums of Tiahuanaco 

The latter are without any doubt aboriginal monuments 
pertaining to an epoch winch preceded the Incal period, as 
far back as the Dravidian and other aboriginal peoples preced- 
ed the Aryans m India 

Although the traditions of the Incas maintain that the 
great lawgiver and teacher of the Peruvians, Manco Capac — 
the Mann of South America — diffused bis knowledge and 
iiifluence from this centre, yet the statement is unsupported 
by fact' If the original seat of the Aymara, or “ Inca 
race ” was there, as claimed by some, how is it that neither 
the Incas noi the Aymaras, who dwell on the shores of the 
Lake to this day, nor yet the ancient Peruvians, had the 
slightest knowledge concerning their history ’ Beyond a 
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vague tradition which tells us of “ giants " having built these 
immense structures in one night, we do not find the faintest 
clue And, we have every reason to doubt whether the 
Incas are of the Aymara race at all The Incas claim their 
descent from Manco Capac, the son of the Sun, and the 
Aymaras claim this legislator as their instructor and the 
founder of the era of their civilization Yet, neither the 
Incas of the Spanish period could prove the one, nor the 
Aymaras the other The language of the latter is quite 
distinct fiom the Intahm the tongue of the Incas , and 
they were the only race that refused to give up then 
language when conquered by the descendants of the Sun, 
as Dr Heath tells us 

The rums afford every evidence of the highest antiquity 
Some are built on a pyramidal plan, as most of the American 
mounds are, and cover several acres , while the monolithic 
doorways, pillars, and stone idols, so elaborately carved, aie 
“ sculptured in a style ivhotty different from any other remains 
of art yet found in America ” D’Orbigny speaks of the ruins 
jn the most enthusiastic manner " These monuments," 
he says, “ consists of a mound raised nearly 100 teet, sur- 
rounded jvith pillars— of temples from 600 to 1,200 feet m 
length, opening precisely towards the east, and adorned with 
colossal angular columns — of porticoes of a single stone, 
covered with reliefs of skillful execution, displaying symbol! 
cal representations of the Sun, and the condor, his messenger 
— of hasaltic statues loaded with bas-reliefs, in which the 
design of the carved head is half Egyptian — and lastly, of 
the interior of a place formed of enormous blocks of rock, 
completely hewn, whose dimensions are often 21 feet in 
length, 12 in breadth, and 6 in thickness In the temples 
and palaoes, the portals are not inclined, as among those of 
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the Incas, but perpendicular , and their vast dimensions, and 
the imposing masses, of which they are composed, surpass 
in beauty and grandeur all that weie afterwards built by the 
sovereigns of Cuzco ” 

Like the lest of his fellow-exploiers, M D’Orbigny 
believes these ruins to have been the work of a race far 
anterior to the Incas 

Two distinct styles of architecture aie found in these 
relics of Lake Titicaca Those of the Island of Coati, for 
instance, bear every feature in common with the rums of 
Tiahuanaco , so do the vast blocks of stone elaborately 
sculptured, some of which, according to the report of the 
surveyors, in 1846, measure “ 3 feet m length by 18 feet in 
width, and 6 feet in thickness ” while on some of the 
islands of the Lake Titicaca there are monuments of great 
extent, “ but of true Peruvian type, believed to be the 
remains of temples destroyed by the Spaniaids ” The 
famous sanctuary, with the human figure in it, belongs to 
the former Its doorway 10 feet high, 13 feet broad, with 
an ooening 6 feet 4 inches, by 3 feet 2 inches, is cut 
from a single stone “ Its east front has a cornice, in the 
centre of which is a human figure of strange foriji, crowned 
•mth rays, interspersed with serpents with crested heads On 
each side of this figure are three rows of square compartments, 
filled with human and other figures, of apparently symbolic 
design ” Were this temple in India, it would undoubt- 
edly be attributed to Shiva, but it is at the antipodes, where 
neither the foot of a Shaiva nor one of the Naga tribe has 
ever penetrated to the knowledge of man, though the Mexican 
Indians have their Nagal, or chief sorcercer and serpent 
worshipper The ruins standing on an eminence, which from 
the water-marks around it, seem to have been formerly an 
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island in Lake Titicaca, and “ the level of the Lake now being 
135 feet lower, and its shores, 12 miles distant, this fact, in 
conjunction with others, warrants the belief that these 
remains antedate any others known m America ” ' Hence, 
all these relics are unanimously ascribed to the same “ un- 
known and mysterious people who preceded the Peruvians, 
as the Tulhuatecas or Toltecs did the Aztecs It seems to 
have been the seat of the highest and most ancient civiliza- 
tion of South America and of a people who have left the most 
gigantic monuments of their power and skill " And 
these monuments are all either DiaconUa'< — temples sacred 
to the Snake, or temples dedicated to the Sun Of this same 
character ate the ruined pyramids of Teotihuaean and the 
monoliths of Palanque and CopAn The former are some 
eight leagues from the city of Mexico on the plain of Otumla, 
and considered among the most ancient in the land The 
two principal ones are dedicated to the Sun and Moon, 
respectively They are built of cut stone, square, with four 
stones and a level area at the top The larger, that of the 
Sun, IS 221 feet high, 680 feet square at the base, and covers 
an area of 11 acres, nearly equal to that of the great pyramid 
of Cheops And yet, the pyramid of Cholula, higher than 
that of Teotihuaean by ten feet according to Humboldt, 
and having 1,400 feet square at the base, cmers an area 
of 45 acres ' 

It is interesting to hear what the earliest writers — the 
historians who saw them during the first conquest-say even 
of some of the most modern of these buildings, of the great 
temple of Mexico, among others It consisted of an immense 
square area “ surrounded by a wall of stone and lime, eight 
feet thick, with battlements, ornamented with many stone 
‘ New Amtncan Cyclopatd\a Art, Teotihuaean 
3 
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figures ^n the foun of serpents," says one Cortez shows 
that 500 houses might be easily placed within its enclosure 
It was paved with polished stones, so smooth, that “ the 
horses of the Spaniards could not move over them without 
slipping,” writes Bernal Diaz In connection with this, we 
must remember that it was not the Spaniards who conquered 
the Mexicans, but their horses As there never was a horse 
seen before by this people in America, until the Europeans 
landed it on the coast, the natives, though excessively brave, 
“ vvere so awestruck at the sight of horses and the roai of 
the artillery,” that they took the Spaniards to be of divine 
origin and sent them human beings as sacrihces This super- 
stitious panic IS sufficient to account for the fact that a hand- 
ful of men could so easily conquer incalculable thousands 
of warriors 

According to Gomara, the four walls of the enclosure 
of the temple corresponded with the cardinal points In the 
centre of this gigantic area arose the great temple, an immense 
pyramidal structuie of eight stages, faced with stone, 300 
feet square at the base and 120 feet in height, truncated, 
with a level summit, upon which weie situated two towers, 
the shrines of the divinities to whom it was consecrated — 
Tezcatlipoca and Huitzlipochtli It was here that the sacii 
flees were performed, and the eternal fire maintained 
Clavigero tells us, that besides this great pyramid, there were 
forty other similar structures consecrated to various divinities 
The one called Tezoacallt, “ the House of the Shining Mirrors, 
sacred to Tezcatlipoca, the God of Light, the Soul of the 
World, the Vivifler, the Spiritual Sun ” The dwellings of 
priests, who, according to Zarate, amounted to 8,000, were 
near by, as well as the seminaries and the schools Ponds 
and fountains, groves and gardens, m which flowers and 
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sweet smelling herbs were cultivated for use m certain 
sacred rites and the decoration of altais, were in abundance , 
and, so large was the inner yard, that " 8,000 or 10,000 
persons had sufficient room to dance m it upon their solemn 
festivities " — says Solis Toiquemada estimates the number 
of such temples in the Mexican empire at 40,000, but 
Clavigero, speaking of the majestic Teocalh (literally, houses 
of God) of Mexico, estimates the number higher 

So wonderful are the features of resemblance between 
the ancient shrines of the Old and the New World that 
Humboldt remains unequal to express his surprise “ What 
striking analogies exist between the monuments of the old 
continents and those of the Toltecs who built these 
colossal structures, truncated pyramids, divided by layers, like 
the temple of Beliis at Babylon ' Where did they take the 
model of these edihces ? ” — he exclaims 

The eminent naturalist might have also enquired where 
the Mexicans got all their Christian virtues from, being but 
poor pagans The code of the Aztecs, says Prescott, 
“evinces a piofound respect for the great principles of 
morality, and as clear a perception of these principles as is 
to be found in the most cultivated nations ” Some of these 
are very curious inasmuch as they show such a similarity to 
some of the Gospel ethics, “ He who looks too curiously on 
a woman, commits adultery with his eyes ", says one of them 
“ Keep peace with all , bear injuiies with humility , God, who 
sees, will avenge you,” declares another Recognizing but 
one Supreme Power in Nature, they addressed it as the deity 
"by whom we live. Omnipresent, that know eth all thoughts 
and giveth all gifts, without whom man is as nothing, in- 
visible, incorporeal, one of perfect perfection and purity, under 
whose wings we find repose and a sure defence ” And, m 
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naming their children, says Lord Kmgsborough “ they used 
a ceremony strongly resembling the Christian rite of baptism, 
the lips and bosom of the infant being sprinkled with water, 
and the Lord implored to wai>h away the sm that was given 
to it before the foundation of the world, so that the child 
might be born anew ' “ Their laws were perfect , justice, 

contentment and peace reigned m the kingdom of these 
benighted heathens,” when the brigands and the Jesuits of 
Cortez landed at Tabasco A centuiy of murders, robbery, 
and forced conversion, were sufficient to transform this quiet, 
inoffensive and wise people into what they are now They 
have fully benefited by dogmatic Christianity And he, who 
ever went to Mexico, knows what that means The country 
IS full of bloodthirsty Christian fanatics, thieves, rogues, 
drunkards, debauchees, murderers, and the greatest liars 
the world has ever produced l Peace and glory to yout 
ashes, O Cortez and Torquemada! In this case at least, will 
you never be permitted to boast of the enlightenment your 
Christianity has poured out on the poor, and once virtuous 
heathens ' 



RAJA SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIYAR 
Raja of ChetUnad ’ 

(30 9 1881 - 15 - 6 - 1948 ) 

Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiyar belonged to the 
Nagarathar community m South India, and he inherit- 
ed a long tradition of shrewd business, piety, and help 
to noble causes The Chetties of South India, the 
Sresthms in Sanskrit literature, played a very im- 
portant role in the evolution of Indian culture, not at 
all lesser than the part played by the learned class 
which expanded the culture and by the military class 
that protected culture The members of this com- 
munity were known for their business ability , they 
earned wealth and spent what they earned m the cause 
of human welfare They built temples and rest-houses 
for those who visited such temples as pilgrims , they 
provided for the daily worships and for the periodical 
festivals in the temples, on a grand scale They also 
repaired and restored dilapidated temples They 
established schools for education and endowed large 
sums of money for the maintenance of the schools and 

‘A bnef ohitaaty note appearDd m the Bulletm, Vol XU, pt 3 (October 
1948) 
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for the expenses of the students who stayed in such 
schools for their education I can boldly assert that 
the S'resthns continue their tradition far more faith- 
fully than the learned communities and the martial 
communities of India 

Born on September 30th, 1881 as the third son of 
Muthia Chettiyar, he had a very liberal education under 
the personal direction of his father and received a good 
training in his family business of Banking He lost 
his father when he was just 19, and he earned on the 
business with great distinction, though quite young 
He had very extensive business concerns in various 
parts of India and also in Ceylon, Burma, Straits 
Settlements, Indo-China and other Far Eastern coun- 
tries He had travelled wide in the various countries 
of the world His abilities and munificences were well 
recognis'ed both by the Government and the people, 
and he leceived various Honours as personal distinc- 
tions from the Government like Rao Bahadur in 1902, 
Dewan Bahadur twenty years later. Knighthood in 
1923, and the hereditary Title of Raja in 1929 He 
was the acknowledged leader of the Nagarathar com- 
munity He was seldom seen , but his presence was 
always felt everywhere 

He played a very impoitant part m the public life 
of the Province He was a member of the Legislative 
Council of Madras in 1916 When the Council of State 
was established under the Montagu Chemsford Re- 
forms, he became a member of that body and continued 
in It for three terms He was also a Governor of 
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the Imperial Bank of India He was a life membei 
of the Senate ot the Madras University and the 
Madras University conferred on him the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Laws It cannot be said that 
he took any active part in politics , his interest was 
m his business But it cannot be said either that 
he did not have any influence m the political life 
of South India His letired nature made his piesence 
felt in various places and at various times , his silence 
made him heard in all places and at all times , h's 
non-interference influenced the course of events in 
the various aspects of public life in the province 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
items of his chanties The most conspicuous achieve- 
ment of his life was the foundation of the Annamalai 
University This is the only University in South 
India established through a private munificence and 
one of the very few m the whole of India He had 
already started a College which was raised to the 
status of a University, later He was a great patron 
of learning and took keen interest in Sanskrit, Tamil 
and Music He was conducting a College for higher 
studies in Sanskrit at Chidambaram, along with a 
First Grade College affiliated to the Madras University 
He was also conducting a Training College for Sanskrit 
Pandits These were the original foundations on 
which the Annamalai University was erected 

A noteworthy feature of the new University was 
that professorships were established for Sanskrit and 
Tamil in the University having the same status as 
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the corresponding posts in other subjects I have to 
make special mention of this fact, since in the Andhra 
University which was established for the encourage- 
ment of Andhra culture, there is no Professorship for 
Telugu even now, after so many years of its founda- 
tion, and there is no chair at all for Sanskrit in it 
The Raja Saheh was a great lover of arts, especially 
music , and he was also conducting an advanced course 
in music, which now forms a part of the University 
He recognized the value of sciences and he also reco- 
gnized the limitations of science devoid of cultural 
influences It must be said that the Raja Saheb 
bestowed much love and care on his new University as 
though It were on his own son Vast areas that were only 
a sort of waste land have been converted into one of the 
most attractive spots in that region Started on a very 
modest basis, but with a definite plan for expansion, 
new faculties of studies were gradually added to the 
new University Immense piles of buildings have been 
erected to house the various Faculties, along with a 
Convocation Hall and the Library The whole place 
IS spotted with residential buildings for the Vice- 
Chancellor and the teachers of the University 

Those who depend on public meetings to have a 
sight of great persons could not have met the Raja 
Saheb His public lectures are few, but his actual 
achievements are many He does not belong to the 
group of persons whose sole celebrity is confined to 
appearance at public functions , he is just the 
opposite of that 
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He knew it as a fact that the Indian nation is 
composed of a large number of communities and that 
he belonged to a particular community, small m 
number but large in importance He was proud of 
the past achievements of his community and was 
ambitious to prepetuate such achievements He loved 
his community and encouraged and helped the mem- 
bers of his community But he was not at all communal 
m his outlook , he knew that the interests of his own 
community are identical with the interests of all the 
other communities forming the nation While he was an 
idol worshipped by his own community, he was loved 
and honoured by the members of all other communities 
His fame is not a mere flash that dazzles the 
eyes for a moment but disappears the next moment , 
It IS a steady glow It is the memory of such people 
that should be perpetuated Memory of such persons 
gives an inspiration to people He has left behind him 
enough achievements to perpetuate his memory for 
ever The University which he has founded and which 
bears his name, is an institution that will last, and 
so long as it lasts, his name also lasts By remember- 
ing his name, we are conferring no benefits on him, but 
we are taking advantage of a benefit that he has left 
behind It is nearly a year since he passed away It 
IS a privilege for me to write this note about him on 
this occasion 

C Kunhan Raja, 

Ed , 4 L B. 



INDO ROMAN TRANSLITERATION 

By T R Venkatarama Sastri 

It js eminently desirable to have a uniform scheme for le 
presenting the sounds of Indian Languages by appropriate 
equivalents m the Roman Script The need for such a scheme 
IS not a new one arising now for the first time It was felt by 
Oriental scholars from early nineteenth century and was met 
in different ways, bat converging towards a fairly uniform 
standard It was in 1894 that a gathering of Orientalists 
took up the matter and formulated a scheme for universal 
adoption for transliterating a number of languages 

Mr R Ramachandran has now sent forth a pamphlet 
under the title “ Indo-Roman,” basing himself on what was 
propounded some time ago by our C R , the Governor 
General, m the daily Press That scheme would appear to 
have had a limited object , the object was stated to be to 
facilitate a quotation from Tamil in a newspaper or a magazine 
in English or the sending of a Tamil telegram written out in 
English Diacritical marks ate not had by newspapers and 
cannot be transmitted over the wires Another principle was 
stated to be that “ we cannot ignore the familiar sounds 
associated with Roman characters as used in English ’’ 

Mr Ramachandran ’s object is not a limited one He is 
devising a permanent scheme for writers of books in AtL 
Indian Languages and for young unsophisticated learners 
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from early ages Young boys and girls are put to learn 
Hindi and the Devanagari script takes time for mastery For 
acquiring knowledge of the language even before they have 
mastered its script, they may be helped through the simpler 
Roman script and the Madras Government were said to be m 
favour of it 

Even as regards the limited purposes, it seems to me that 
the scheme may not prove useful No one who sends a 
telegram is going to master principles of transliteration as 
expounded He will in many cases prefer ^ocfiw for poyvittadu= 
gone I am speaking from experience of telegrams by 
Nattukottai Chettis If in the course of a newspaper article 
a Tamil quotation has at all to be made, and that is rare, 
words are written without diacritical marks and those for 
whose benefit it is intended can read and understand it well 
enough For these limited uses the system is not likely to 
be read or followed Where the object is to have a permanent 
set of symbols for sounds, it ought, as far as possible, to follow 
a principle which will make it simple, easy and convenient to 
young learners To follow, for this purpose, the uncertain 
sounds of a language, so notorious for its lack of system or 
principle as English, is very unapt The system suggested 
IS not for a young student but for those who are already 
acquainted with English and want to guide themselves by 
analogy with the general if not uniform representation m that 
language 

I should not have ventured to criticise what is so in- 
fluentially supported for permanent use but for the fact that it 
takes no account of what has been done for over a century 
and what has been competently fixed more than fifty years ago, 
and can only produce confusion I am very doubtful whether 
South Indig will accept it North India will not, I think. 
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Type-writers are mentioned as a consideration f and ° 
are in Corona but not m Remington The fractions on the 
board vary They are not required If one fifth has to be 
in figures we use 1/S The same may be done for half, one 
fourth etc We can make type writers or have them made 
to specification Surely provision can be made foi a dot over 
the letter and below it and for underlining and overlinmg 
a letter 

That only a few presses in Madras possess the diacritical 
equipment is no consideration A Tamil Press has no 
English types An English Press may not have Tamil types 
Neither of them may have Devanagan When they want to 
expand, they get the types required They are available The 
Adyar Press has them because they are needed foi their ends, 
If the ends ate rightly prescribed, there is no difficulty in 
securing the types A peimanent scheme should not 
accommodate itself to the indolence or shiftlessness of the 
owners of a Press or even a great number of them 

It seems to me that if the system were followed faithfully 
we should be introduced to a new unfamiliar, bizarre world of 
symbols and sounds Before 1 illustrate that statement let me 
exhibit the repiesentations in parallel columns the first column 
being the Orientalists' and the second Mr Ramaclmndran’s 


a 

a 

1 

j 

u 

u 

r 


a 

aa 

1 

ee 

u 

00 

ru' 


91 

air 

9! 




ff 

a* 


Vowels 
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r 

ru’u’ 

1 


1 

(In’) 



i 




e 

e 


ar 

e 

ae 


ar 

ai 

ai 

\ 


0 

0 



0 

oa 

aft 


au 

ow 

3ft 

^etr 

av 

aow 

3)1? 


ay 

aai 



aa, ee, oo, ae, oa, ow are taken 

on English analogy real and 

fancied , oo may be 

short as ir 

1 foot and good , 

ae IS nearly 

always I or ee as m ceon , av and ay are said to be one sound 

and vowels but the Devanagari writing shows a 

vowel and a 

consonant A lightly 

pronounced consonant is, 

, or seems, 

taken as vowel I have not come across gro =ay and gjja 

=av as pure vowels 




Symbols ru’ and ru’u’ border 

on the grotesque 

The vowel 

sound of 1 is that in r: 

ipple or riddle after p and d sounds 


Consona7its 


k 

k 

% 


kh 

kh 



g 

g 

? 


gh 

gh 

? 


n 

ng 

? 

El 

c 

ch 

? 


ch 

chh 



] 

] 

?! 
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jh 

]h 



B 

jn 

q 

0 

t 

t 

3 


th 

t’h 

5 


d 

d 

S 


dh 

d’h 



n 

n’ 

01 

arar 

t 

th 



th 

thh 

u 


d 

dh 



dh 

dhh 

(T 


n 

n 

rr 

<b es 

P 

P 


U 

ph 

ph 

n 


b 

b 



bh 

bh 

*r 


m 

m 

n 


h 

h 



y 

y 


tu 

V 

V 

0| 

OJ 

r 

r 

i 

JT 

1 

1 

a 

SQ 

s’ 

s’ 

51 


s 

sh 

n 


s 

s 

R 

en> 

z 

z’ 


IP 

\ 

r vedic 

a 

Gtr 


I am not attempting the equivalents of Urdu sounds not 
knowing them correctly 
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It IS when we begm to rewrite words familiai to eye and 
ear that we see, will it be too harsh to say, the ugliness of it 


Compare 


Raamaen’a with 

Adhvaitha 
Geethaa, Seetbaa 
S’aasthri 

Raadhhaakru’shna 
Rajagoapaalaachaariyaar 
Vaedlia for 

Vaedhaantha for 

Anggaanggibhaava 
yajjna for 


Ramena 
Advaita 
Gita and Sita 
Sastri 

Rtidhakisna 

RajagSpalacariyar 

Veda 

Vedanta 

Angangibhava 

yajna 


These may be multiplied There is no use saying that the 
present spelling m these cases may be retained as established 
The generation under the new system cannot but change the 
spelling in these new ways The international system omits 
no letters, adds none unnecessarily and preserves the relation 
between short and long vowels visibly with a uniform mark 
for length 

See again Raamaaya Raamabhadhraaya 
Raamachandhraaya vaedhhasae 
Raghunaathhaaya naathhaaya 
Seethaayaah pathayae namah 


Twenty-four unnecessary letters in one verse I Let the 
readers say whether it is all nght in their eyes Vaedhhasae 
and pathayae look awfully ugly to me In time we may 
be reconciled to anything but why need we change 
what has been in vogue for so long a time to which all 
provinces have become accustomed among no small group 
of people ? Is it a justification that the presses have no such 
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types which, though available, they had no need for till now 
and have therefore not got them 

None of the considerations urged in favour of a strange 
new scheme seems to me to have any validity — neither the fact 
of presses being ill equipped for the task, nor the elders’ 
obsession arising out of their previous knowledge of English 
These lazy and temporary considerations ought not to stand in 
the way of a permanent system of truly scientific symbols 
being introduced for the benefit of young learners 

T, th, d, dh, n as linguals (or cerebrals) have passed into 
Webster's dictionary , t and d are dentals in French 

C for ch comes both from old Anglo-Saxon (cild=child) 
and from Latin (Cf Guicciardmi=gvichardmi) Orientalists 
used ch also K and s being available, c has no other use 
except to seive for ch (See C in Webster) I do not mind 
ch neing retained though chchh will be required for just two 
consonants , cch will really do Nor do I object to sh for s 
which the orientalists have adopted I do not object to z’, 1’, 
r’, for the Tamil letters 

Presses aspiring to transliterate should get the types and 
not ask the well fixed scheme of transliteration to stand aside 
for their paltry convenience 

Mr. Edgerton’s Gita and Dr Radhakrishnan’s follow the 
scheme of the orientalists So does Avmasananda’s Lectures 
on the Gita The late Professor M Rangacharya formulated 
a scheme for Tamil substantially the same but equipping Tamil 
to represent aspirates and soft sounds The Tamils, of course, 
reject any scheme widening their Script as sacrilegious 

In Tamil hard letters may stand for hard, soft or aspirate 
sounds in actual pronunciation Transliteration must follow 
pronunciation m each case 



THE FUTURE ROLE OF SANSKRIT 
11 Sanskut Ltteratuie 
By C KtiNHAN Raja 

1 The value of civthzed tiadiitons If the study of 
Sanskut IS to receive its legitimate recognition and support, 
the advantages which such a study will bring to the indi- 
vidual, to the nation and to humanity in general, must be 
properly elucidated In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century it was the belief that if nations could be extricated 
from the clutches of royal courts and church and if the 
destiny of the nations could be placed in the hands of a 
Pailiament lepresenting them through a system of universal 
suffrage and if a Cabinet commanding the confidence of such 
a Parliament for the time being governs the nations, there 
would be plenty to the individual, security of person and 
property and international amity Deraocracj had its 
chance , but man is no happiei foi that Science has devel 
oped , production has increased , but man's poverty and 
suffering have only incieased 

The fact is that man’s affairs cannot be adjusted on a 
merely mechanical basis The working of a clock or the 
apparatus m a meteorological station, or of the machinery in 
a factory can be regulated from outside A machine cannot 
develop an “ urge ” flora within itself either to work or to stop 
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work or to alter the course of its work But in a man there 
IS the free-will, a capacity to develop from within himself an 
“ urge ” to do oi not to do or to do otherwise (ftm turn akai turn 
anyatM kartum va s'akUh) 

The history of man in the past piovides various examples 
for the modem man It is not like a rock or a creener or a 
bird The rocks on the mountains, the creepeis in the mea 
dows and the birds in the skies do not have a “ history ” 
They were the same milleniums ago, and they continue the 
same A creeper grows exactly as it giew m the past A 
crow collects its food and makes Us nest exactly as it did in 
the past But man has a “ histoiy ” 

If the past history of man is a guide to the present day 
man, then the duration, the volume and the variety in such 
pa=t history have their proper values The position which a 
nation held m the world is also another important factor m 
assigning values to the liisloiy of that nation Taking every 
one of these factois into account, Indian history provides a 
valuable guide for the present man in his complicated situa 
tion The effoit m the modern West was to replace the past 
with a new present instead of evolving the present from the 
past and of reconciling the past to the changed present 
Indian history provides an example for such a national 
“ evolution ” and a national reconciliation 

2 Ritual- Rationalism concotd The most conspecuous 
feature of the modern Western civilisation is that rationalism 
replaced religion and iitual, with all their attendant circum- 
stances The absence of rationalism produced an imperfec 
tion m the mode of life in the past m the west , but this 
imperfection cannot be rectifaed by Us replacement by another 
order of life in which theie is only rationalism and in which 
peligion and ritualism have been completely repressed. Th§ 
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latter is as imperfect as the former Rationalism has two 
aspects, a speculative and an experimental one Thus there 
aie three elements in human life religion, speculative 
philosophy and experimental science Indian civilization has 
succeeded in effecting a harmony among them Attempts have 
been made to detect a conflict between religion and philosophy 
in Indian civilization by modern “ critical scholarship " 

3 The so called revolt of Bnddlmm It has been made 
out that just before the time of Buddha, there were various 
conflicting thought-currents in India, that the religion had 
become a raeie formalism stained by ciuelty to animals in the 
name of sacrifices and physical mortifications m the name of 
penances, and that there were social inequalities like rigid 
caste distinctions and communal peisecutious consequent on 
them Buddha came and preached a religion that reconciled 
the conflicts, that abolished animal sacrifices, penances and 
caste distinctions 

The fact is that the schisms in Buddhism only added to 
the number and intensity of conflicting thought currents in 
the country, instead of leconcilmg thought currents Difference 
IS the essence of thought m the phenomenal world, and 
perfect reconciliation can come only on the attainment of 
perfect knowledge by the individual , theie cannot be a recon- 
ciliation m all, unless man is reduced to the condition of a 
machine Something will be said about caste system and 
penances undei the corresponding sections later As for 
sacrifices and cruelty to animals, we must understand that it 
is the descendents of these who continued the Vedic traditions 
that have become the most pacific community m the world , 
the same cannot be said of the nations that have accepted 
and continued the traditions of Buddha India guided by 
these wise men who continued the Vedic traditions never 
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invaded a neighbouring country, and developed military 
strength only to repel invasions and to suppress those who 
broke the law of the country Even in modern times, can it 
be asserted that the countries that have adopted the religion 
of Buddha aie stionger bastions of international peace and 
good-will than India is ’ 

4 Unweisal edni,ation It has been lecorded that till a 
century ago, when the tradition of the Vedas were maintained 
in the country, practically eveiy village had its school, and 
literacy was wide spread Then during the last century 
" modern " schools were established to enable the childien of 
India to see the light of modern sciences and to introduce 
India to the enlightenment of modern civilization Within 
fafty years after the introduction of this modern education 
into India, the late Gokhale had to plead in vain foi a policy 
of universal primaty education in India Financial considera 
tions had the uppei hand and the plea had to find solace m 
being glorified as an ideal, without any chance of being put 
into practice Even now universal primary education is only 
an ideal, hoped to be attained within an incredibly long time 

But in the “primitive” ages from which India had the 
“ evolution ” into modern civilization, theie is evidence to 
show that the highest education attainable was an obligatory 
accomplishment of every citizen According to Indian tradi 
tion the precept that one should undergo the prescribed course 
of study (svadhyayo ’dhyetavyah) had application to all the 
citizens This presciibed course was not confined to the 
three R’s Perhaps the list of subjects enumerated by Narada 
to Sanatkumara m the CMndogyopani’iad may safely be taken 
as the nature of this obligatory course of study prescribed 
for all citizens It contained both leligious and secular 
study 
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5 The teachmg profession — At present it is doubtful if 
there is anothei profession more neglected and, I may even 
assert, more dispised than that of teacheis, in India I am 
not at all certain if theie is any modern country where the 
teacher occupies the position comparable to the pie-eminent 
position of teachers in ancient India The teacher was the 
most honoured citizen in the country It goes without saying 
that they were the most learned and the wisest among the 
citizens of the country The destiny of the country was m 
the hands of those who had sat at the feet of such learned 
scholars and who had developed a natural veneration for 
learning and for the learned In this way the teachers could 
maintain their position of pre-em.nence and honour in the 
country Piactically the wise man, the learned man, the 
scholar, the teacher, ruled the country The kings and the 
ministers and the officials and the military chiefs and the rich 
men all of them bowed their heads to the man of wisdom 
Rulers and wealthy people vied with one another in rendering 
hnancial aid to the teachers in maintaining their educational 
institutions The rich and the poor, people of all communi- 
ties, people following varying religious persuasions all of 
them received education in a common institution and lived 
like brolhren This developed harmony in social variety 
Education was free to all The rich man's son could not 
wallow in luxury and the poor man’s son was not starved in 
such institutions The episode in the life of S'tl Kisna when 
his old class-mate in rags (Kucela Brahmana) visited him, 
is well known to all These who could earn money and who 
could afford to help the institutions with money were advised to 
do so [dcaryaya pnymn dhamm Shitya , TmUmya Upamsad), 
This pre-eminent position assigned to the teachers 
created an unshakable unity in the country based on culture 
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There was perfect justice, and problems were settled on 
academic standards by the wise men All pioblems weie 
discussed by those who know, and the conclusion was arrived 
at after the parties were satisfied There was no question 
that was excluded from the field of discussion, provided it lent 
itself to logical handling , this was the only test legaroing 
the admissibility of a question Even scriptural authority 
and the existence of God were not excluded from discussion 
Belief in leligion was not extracted thiough fear of gallows, 
dungeons, burning fire and such instruments of persecution of 
which we hear so much m the history of other nations 

Law, lehgion, philosophy and such matters were not 
subjected to the prejudices of politicians and financiers 
Similail), criminal law and cuminal piocednie, law relating 
to marriage and inheritance, law of evidence etc were also 
above the ordinary civil administration of the various States 
What could be called the “ Union Goverment " in India at 
that time was an institution of non political colour , they 
weie m the hands of the wise men Thus the unity of legal 
system in ancient India does not warrant an administrative 
unity also in the country The unity was a cultural one kept 
under the custody of the wise men 

6 The sui>i'eimoy of Law The position of Law in 
the country is something unique m India Law was a reality 
m the universe and was not subjected to human limitations 
Man had to submit to the Law which was an objective fact 
of the universe In the universe there were physical laws 
like the law of planetary motion which the scientists discover 
No scientist can aeate or alter or stop a physical law 
Similaily there are moral laws also m the universe which the 
wise man could only know No man can create or stop or alter 
a moral law That is what is meant by the superhuman 
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{apamiseya) nature of Law {Dhaima S'dstra) Neither God 
nor a prophet could lay down the moral Law for man This 
gave equality to every man, and also freedom to the individual 
Supeiionty and inferiority become purely relative 

If moial law is derived on the authoritv of a prophet, 
then the superiority of that prophet to the other men 
should be accepted as absolute His omnmscience and 
his omnipotence become natural corrolaries to his ability to 
know the moral law in its absolute nature and to teach it 
to his followers But according to the Vedic conception 
of moral Law transcending man, the ability of man to know 
this absolute law is conditioned by his natutal limitations, 
and revision of Law according to the changing condi- 
tions of the world and according to the failure of Law to 
satisfy the needs of the changing environments becomes 
explicable If the prophet is omniscient and omnipotent, as 
he has to be if he is truly a prophet, Us failure to bring about 
perfect happiness to humanity becomes inexplicable Vedic 
tradition does not accept a thing called “ omniscience ” and 
“omnipotence ” 

The inoial Law is known and intet prated by the wise 
according to their wisdom The individual has the liberty 
to act according to it or not to act accotding to it oi to act 
in a different way There is no power to make him do it if 
he IS not willing, to prevent him from doing it if he v ills to 
do It, or to prevent him from doing it in another way if he 
so desires The relation of cause and effect is inherent m 
this Law, and the individual reaps the fruit according to his 
action This is a doctrine of moral Law (both religious and 
secular) which has not been developed m any other country 
This IS the only basis of Law that can guarantee absolute 
{f6e(}om to the individual, 
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7 Qtmo duty When the individual is absolutely fiee 
in lelation to moral Law, there can be the operation of that 
moral Law only if the citizen develops a sense of liis duty to 
abide by the Law When there is such a sense of civic duty 
like “ This has to be done by me ” {mayedam kai tavyam), Law 
functions efficiently and effectively Obedience to Law must 
be an “ urge ” from within, and this “ urge ” can be developed 
thiough training Training and chaiactei are needed not 
merely for undeistanding the absolute and eternal moral Law, 
but also for its function among the citizens In Vedic juris- 
prudence the theory that ignoiance of Law is not an excuse 
has not been enunciated merely as a fiction to make the 
proper administration of Law possible, but as a necessity foi 
orderly civic life So, the State has a duty to provide the 
opportunity for the citizens to know what the Law, as under 
stood by the wise men of the time, is , and the citizen has 
also an obligation to know the Law as it is understood and 
expounded by the wise men of the time 

8 Government by the mse — The government has to 
understand and to interpret Law and this can be done only if 
the government is m the hands of the wise There is therefore 
need for those, in whose charge the government is placed, to 
be specially trained for the high responsibility , and they must 
develop a character also Such a government by the wise 
men will be understood and appreciated by the citizens only 
if the citizens too have a training in civic duty and if they 
too develop a character Such an adjustment will ensure the 
consent of the governed for the government A man assumes 
charge of the government because by training and by character 
he IS a great man. 

9 Divmon of civic functions — When under a scheme 
of trained citizens being governed by the wise men, the 
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citizens develop the sense of civic duty m the form “ This 
must be done by me ", he also develops along with it a sense 
of his own abilities to discharge one or the other of the civic 
functions Tastes, aptitudes and abilities differ from citizen 
to citizen There is equality in then value to the State 
Civilized life is very complex and there is a multiplicity of 
functions needed to meet the requirements of this complex 
civilized life These functions are classified under the main 
headings of intellectual, martial and economic enterprises m 
the State Proper training enables a citizen to understand 
his own abilities, and he discharges his functions according 
to his abilities Those who are not capable of undergoing 
such a training owing to their inherent intellectual weakness 
do the functions assigned to them by those who know 

No objection can be taken to such a broad division of 
CIVIC functions in an organised State They are not water- 
tight compartments A wise man can also have military 
talents and can engage himself m the defence of the State 
A wise man can also have economic talents and he can also 
engage himself in the economic developments of the State 
Some sort of hereditary arrangement is inevitable in the 
matter of any civic function in a State It is not possible 
to assign the functions to every citizen after his training 
Ail functions must continue to contribute to the total welfare 
of the State, and a parent is expected to tram his son to be a 
worthy citizen The son inherits his father’s civic rights 
only if he develops his father’s civic abilities A son inherits 
his father’s property, and can have his rights to 'uch pioperty 
safe-guarded by the State only if he manages his property 
well, not otherwise So long as he administers bis father’s 
property well, he enjoys the privileges of his father as owner 
of that inherited property But when he betrays his trust, he 
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loses his rights also Similarly a son can claim the right to a 
certain civic function only if he receives the training and 
develops the capacities of his father for that function Just 
as property descends from father to son normally, but changes 
hands under special conditions, similarly, civic functions too 
normally progress from generation to generation on a here 
ditary basis , but there is migration when the ability too does 
not progress along this line of heredity 

Buddhism never interfered with this scheme of what has 
degenerated into a rigid hereditaiy caste system in later 
times, what was only a division of civic functions on the 
basis of ability and aptitude Into the monastic order of 
those who had finished their civic functions and who desires 
retirement, citizens from any class of civic functions were 
admitted I have already said that the division was not a 
water tight one Contemplation and search after the absolute 
truth were not confined to the citizens of any one of the 
divisions, and worthy members to this order of seekers after 
truth could be found in all the divisions Vedic tradition 
had the same scheme Those who renounced the world were 
not amenable to this division based on civic function in the 
secular life of the State 

10 Values %n life Corresponding to the three-fold 
civic functions iii a State, it is necessary to assign due values 
to all such functions lest those who adopt any of the futic 
tions may unduly dominate the State, to the detriment of the 
others There are various ways of life It is not possible 
to prescribe any uniform way of life for all the citizens as the 
only approved way and to condemn all the other ways. A 
State IS an aggregate of these varieties in ways of life, if it 
is to be a progressive State , otherwise life in a State will 
get stagnant 
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Ways of life have been classified under three mam head- 
ings The are not exclusive of one another, they simply 
represent the dominant note w any one particular way 
of life Thus some people may have a partiality for a life of 
retirement, study, contemplation etc Others may like a life 
of intense activity and adventure etc Still others may have 
a preference to the enjoyment aspect in life These three 
ways of life, based on three specific values, correspond to the 
three functions in civic life, namely, wisdom, martial and 
economic aspects of corpoiate life They are called Dharma 
(virtue), Artha (acquisition) and Kama (enjoyment) 

This classification of life is the lesult of a close study 
of social sciences and has a metaphysical basis also The 
universe is constituted of, according to Indian metaphysics, 
Sattva (light). Rajas (activity) and Tamas (darkness) They 
are represented by knowledge, change and^matter, in the 
universe The physical world is known as changing There is 
a " life principle” as a fundamental in this universe, and it is 
reflected on the material side in the universe in its three 
aspects of Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, as stated above On 
account of this reflection, the Soifva aspect assumes the role 
of the “ subject ”, the Tamas aspect assumes the role of the 
“ object ” and the Rajas aspect assumes the role of “ change ” 
in this subject-object union Every object in this universe is 
a combination of these three constituents of the universe in 
vaiious proportions, and man’s nature, his aptitude, and his 
capacity are determined by the proportion of these three 
constituents Wisdom and virtue in function and values are 
associated with a dominance of Sattva, martial spirit and 
acquisition are associated with a dominance of Rajas , and 
economic aptitude and enjoyment are associated with a 
dominance of Tamas This dominance is determined both 
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by heredity and by training Any defect in heredity can be 
remedied by training, and lack of training will spoil an advant- 
age through heredity But as a matter of convenience, 
heredity has to be accepted as the normal standard for fixing 
a man’s aptitudes and capacities, and any one who fails withm 
that class has to migrate to the class to which he is fit 
Heredity as a factor in determining a citizen's aptitudes and 
capacities could held its ground only so long as a father had 
the sense of civic obligation to perpetuate his function in his 
family With the disappearance of the operation of this 
obligation, heredity also vanishes as a determining factor 
in assigning civic functions to a citizen In ancient times 
there was less of racial admixture and as such there was 
a greater possibility of heredity determining the aptitude of 
a citizen 

The fundamental principle is of eternal importance That 
principle is that there is a difference between citizen and 
citizen, that every citizen has a function to which he is best 
fitted, that every one who is fit for a particular function 
should be given the opportunity to fulfil that civic function 
and that every function has an equal value in the sum total 
of civic life 

Buddhism is associated with an over-emphasis of tne 
Dharma aspect among the ways of life, and with a 
condemnation of the Ariha and Kama aspects m life 
Through such an over-emphasis and the consequent con- 
demnation of the other two aspects, life ceased to be a 
“ whole ” , It became partial and compartmental With the 
neglect of the Artha and the Kimct aspects, there resulted 
a vanishing of the demarcation between different civic 
functions When Artha and Kama ceased to be values in 
life worth taking notice of, these two began to be regarded 
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as the opposite of values, sms, and the purpose of life had 
to be enunciated as release from this multitude of sms Thus, 
instead of Dharma functioning as a corrective and as a 
purifying agency in the other two values, namely, Artha 
and Kama, the goal of life had to be fixed as release (Mokfa), 
which became the purpose of Dharma The practice of 
Dha>ma divested of its “life” aspects {Aitha and Kama) 
resulted in Samnyasa (renunciation) being the most coveted 
of the stages in life (As’iama’i) There arose the Religious 
Order of Monks (the Sangha) to which all were admitted 
without any distinction of capacities and aptitudes, that is, 
without any caste distinction, discarding the other values in 
life, also Caste system as a social order recognising the 
capacities and aptitudes of citizens for varying functions in 
a State, has no place in such a condition This is not 
removing caste disabilities , it is throwing overboard a real 
recognition of difference in life and a true assignment of 
values in life Instead of assigning each citizen his position 
m life according to his capacities and aptitudes, every citizen 
was assigned the same position and the same function, namely, 
final release from this world condemned as a sin 

Caste system as a preservation of certain unearned rights 
with no responsibility has not been envisaged in the ancient 
Indian social order Absolute equality without recognising 
the varying needs of the world and the correspondingly 
varying differences in capacities and aptitudes is a denial of 
the true nature of this It was in this condition that the 
students of social science at that time had to clear the posi- 
tion and formulate certain principles of social order The 
four castes (Varnas) and the four values m life (Puru^itfhas) 
and the four stages in life (Ss'ramas) were enunciated as a 
result of this analytical study of social problems, 
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Wisdom, minUal spirit and economic enterprises were 
the three fold functions of society, and couesponding to this 
three-fold function, there were the three fold values in life 
(Putm&riha<) Those who had the capacities to know what 
IS meant b\ a value in life could choose any one of the 
functions accoiding to his capacities and aptitudes, and the 
rest took the work assigned to them by those who knew 
That everybody cannot know that there is a value in life and 
what that value is, is a fact in this universe, and no demo 
cracy or universal adult suffrage can eradicate differences m 
intellectual capacities between citizen and citizen m the world 

There were normally only three values m life But 
when people retire and engage themselves m contemplation, 
these values do not satisfy them and there is enunciated the 
fourth value of " Mokta ” (release), which has been accepted 
as the absolute value. The first three values are practical and 
they ate classed together as the three-fold values (Tnvarga) 
The fourth value is speculative and is assigned an inde 
pendent position, and it has an importance only if it is called 
the supreme goal 

11 Balanu m Junottons and values In all States 
there IS a tendency for one of these values to unduly domi- 
nate over the other values In Buddhism, the final supreme 
goal had a tendency to dominate over the worldly values 
It was with a view to give due importance to all values m 
in life that they were specifically classified and given equal 
positions in a scheme of balanced life The domination by 
a longing for release is detrimental to the realities of the 
world , military and economic domination is also detrimental 
to true happiness of man in life It is wisdom alone that can 
assign a balanced value to the various ways of life, and that 
IS the basis of the enunciation of the four-fold values in life, 
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12 Stages w hfe {Ksramas) If wisdom is to play its 
proper part in the affairs of the world, acquisition of wisdom 
by tnose who have the capacity for such acquisition must 
be an obligation on their part So the first stage in life 
{Brohmacarya asirama) was obligatory to all Marriage, be 
getting children and keeping the house-hold fire are obligatory 
to those who continue the regular civic life But one can 
remain in the pre household stage, after his acquisition of 
wisdom and be a full citiaen , he need not marry , yet he 
has ceased to be a Bialmacartn {student in search of 
wisdom) Such a citizen is called a Stmtaka He can 
even enter the life of a recluse, and he becomes a Vana- 
piastka (a forest dweller for purposes of contemplation 
and attainment of absolute knowledge) A citizen can also 
enter on this stage of retirement after he has lived a full 
house holder's life and after he has been able to entrust 
his civic duties to his son Such a life in the forest dedicated 
to contemplation and acquisition of absolute wisdom is not 
entirely outside the civic life They took interest in the 
affairs of the world , they gave counsel to the rulers , they 
taught the children , they undertook various other civic 
functions Absolute dissociation from all affairs of life is 
what IS called Samnya^a Although texts dealing with 
Samnyasa treat of it as the fourth stage in a man’s life, com- 
ing after life m the forest, it is only one among the optional 
stages in the life of a citizen, after Brahmacarya There is no 
record of any one having gone through all the four stages 
The Maharsts (great sages) in the Purmas never entered 
Samnyasa, they were only Y anaprasthas , at present no 
Samnyasm has the Vanaprastha stage as a prior one The 
four stages are not really m any orderly sequence , they are 
only stages which a citizen can adopt at his pleasure 
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Brahmacarya is the only obligatory stage, since wisdom in 
a citiaen is obligatory for orderly life in a State After he 
acquires wisdom, lie can continue as a bachelor and lead a 
citizen’s life, he can get married, he can take his abode in a 
forest, or he can completely renounce 

Life in forest and life as a SamnySun are associated with 
various forms of physical mortifications as integral parts of 
Tapas (penance) But m Vedic tradition, there is only 
one discipline and no sort of moitification of the body The 
various kinds of mortificatioris, the various kinds of abnormal 
postures, the various powers developed are all denounced in 
Vedic tradition, and are associated with un-Vedic ways of life 

In the above sketched scheme of functions and stages in 
the life of citizen {V amasrama Dharma) along w ith values 
in life iPuruiarthas), there is a balance between the various 
factors that constitute the universe, nothing is ignored and 
nothing IS ever-emphasised It is this balance in the outlook 
on the problems of life that bi ought about the harmony between 
religion, philosophy and science Science took notice of both 
the subjective and the objective element in this universe 
In any scheme where the objective world is discounted, 
science can have no place When the world is declared 
a sm and if escape from this sin is taught as the true goal 
of life, religion gets over emphasised Vedic tradition kept 
a happy balance between the two, and the consequence 
is that philosophy, which is speculative in nature and as 
such liable to side with religion rather than with science 
m any conflict between the two, could also get blended into 
the scheme 

13 Positive background When the world is given its 
due importance, the world which is experienced as a positive 
objectivity, and its affairs play a role different from what 
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it was in a world that is a sm, t e , a negative void If 
the world IS essentially a sin, virtue consists in withdrawing 
from that world, and consequently virtue becomes a negative 
process So abstention from evil is the true virtue, and we 
hnd that the hve vows of Buddhism are negative So are 
the Ten Commandments When the world is looked upon as 
a positive objectivity, virtue consists in living in that real 
world according to its moral laws, and virtue becomes a 
positive process of hve Abstention may at best set the 
stage foL a life of virtue, but is not itself virtue Removal 
of evils will not as a natural consequence, bung m virtue ; 
but if virtue is developed, evil will naturally vanish So m 
this scheme of a positive, objective ivorld, development of 
positive virtues becomes the chief thing, and so in Hindu 
Ethics, we find that Vtdhi (prescription of what is to be 
done) IS the important factor, and Nmdha (prohibition of 
evils'! IS only a subordinate element And even the final 
goal of release is not an escape from this world of sm, but 
a union with this world in its true nature after understanding 
Its reality The value of an action is determined by its 
positive lesults 

14 Harmony with modern science It is this positive 
background in Vedic culture that has made it so allied to 
science, and it is perhaps the only religion that can be re- 
conciled to the needs of science in modern times The 
philosophy and religion developed in the Vedic culture and 
preserved in Sanskrit have a great bearing on the develop- 
ment of science in modern times While modern science 
had to repudiate religion m its development, perhaps modern 
science can make further progress only along with Vedic reli 
gion How dead matter became organic, the emergence of 
“ cells ”, IS a mystery at present As a matter of fact modern 
6 
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science does not accept the “ subject " as an objective reality, 
and modern psvchologv has turned the “ subject ” into a system 
of functions in the objective matter But there are various 
problems that await inquiiy and solution In a uniform 
objective matter, how did energy get concentrated at a point 
which is now called the Sun ? How did this original process 
of concentration convert itself into a process of radiation ^ Is 
there a process of further concentration at the same point of 
radiation or at some other point corresponding to this radia 
tion ? How does this solai energy radiated in this way, convert 
a part of the dead matter into living organisms ? When we 
burn a living oigamsm, it loaes its “ life ” and is conveited 
into dead niattei We aie not able to reconstitute the elements 
into a living cell again Why ? There are various other kinds 
of radiations of energy noticed m out daily life Where does 
It ultimately go ? We cannot control the parts and reconstitute 
the radiating element Why ’> Scientists have been able to 
break up an atom But can a scientist control the atom-parts 
and constitute an atom We notice the conversion of one 
form of energy into another form But where does this 
conversion actually take place? Can we control that process^ 
15 Vahte to modern science Vedic cultural traditions 
have given some records that may be a guide to modern 
science in this respect, without science having to be caught in 
religious dogma An ultimate life principle (instead of life 
being an accidental product in the course of evolutionl, the 
reaction of this life principle on dead matter and the evolu- 
tion of matter along two parallel lines of subject and object 
through various stages, the awareness of the subject in relation 
to the corresponding stage of the object, possible by waking 
up the subject at that stage, man’s normal awareness being 
confined to the final stage, the process of expanding this 
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awareness farther and farther till the entire process of evolu- 
tion comes within the awareness of man, the possibility of 
man's understanding and controlling of all such earlier stages 
m the material evolution and the evolution of organic matter 
in this evolution process, and various other theories have a 
scientific value at present 

Sanskrit literature records that man at some stage had 
developed certain powers, which may appear as iticredihle 
miracles at present But is that a reason tor discarding the 
theories ? Are not many of the modern scientific achievements 
such that they would have been only discarded as miracles by 
an earlier generation of scientists ? The progress in aviation, 
m ladiology etc could not have been thought of by Roger 
Bacon or Newton It shows that there are still objective 
facts in this world that may seem miracles to the modern man. 
The process of material evolution in this world and of organic 
evolution, the process of expanding our awareness by Yoga 
methods, and understanding and controlling earlier stages m 
the world-evolution process hidden from us, and various other 
principles found m Sanskrit literature are not superstitions 
of a primitive age in the evolution of human civilization , 
they are all high stages attained by humanity in an earlier 
age, and they are stages along which modern science can make 
further progress 

Study of Sanskrit texts relating to such subjects may 
not immediately develop such powers , but the texts give us 
a guidance for attempting further progress in science 
Sanskrit literature, recording ancient wisdom, has a great 
function to perform in future, both in social organisation and 
m scientific progress 



Ill Sansknt Scholarship 
By Dr Louis Renou 


India, has done much to preserve its tradition She main- 
tains from time immemorial this great succession of pandits 
and s’^strls who have preserved from generation to generation 
the interpietation and the very contents of the texts 

Thanks to them we read the hymns of the Veda with 
the same inflections of voice, the same peculiarities of recita- 
tion which were those, if not of the ancient Rsis, at least of 
the authors of the PraHs'akhyas and of the then school-books 
by which the text of the Samhttas has been fixed for ever 
Thanks to them an impeccable interpretation of the 
most difficult classical texts has been maintained, though not 
of the Veda itself (whose tradition had probably become 
obscure m the time of Yaska), but of all the literature which 
has followed There is no break in the continuity between 
Mallmatha or Vallabhadeva and the pandits of to day who 
ate keen on commenting the Sahiiya or the Dars'anas When 
Max Miiller established for the first time the text of the 
^hsamhitd, he used as manuscript, besides written docu- 
ments, the living testimony of vatdthas belonging to the most 
diverse regions of India 

It IS by Sanskrit that one could perceive the unity of 
India I felt it vividly when at Darbhanga I attended the 
discussions of the partk^is, I felt that, at this privileged 
place, the heroic period of the Upam^ads was reborn that 
13 the same atmosphere of controversies, of open or latent 
discussions, of " jousts,” which is at the background of the 
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major part of the Sanskrit literature, and which e\plains the 
blossoming up of the Vedic Hymns 

But, all the same, this mode of learning is not enough 
Had there been only pandits, the treasures of Sanskrit would 
have probably remained the property of Brahmins jealous o 
their rights They would have been less easily integrated to 
humanism The European erudition, having “ discovered ” 
Sanskrit, created what we call (since the middle of the XIXth 
century) Indianism oi Indology , they turned it into a veri- 
table science, more fertile and richer on the human plane than 
the other fields of research in connection with Egypt, Assjna 
or China 

Westein Indology is sometimes slightly spoken It is 
clear that the Indianists of the West have generally not this 
intimate knowledge of Sanskrit which is the apanage of the 
pandits and fairly often also (I think) of the professors of 
Indian Universities Sanskrit is for us a dead language, we 
learn it too late in life, we approach it from too critical a 
point of view On the other hand, the Indianism has been 
an arena for linguistic or historical hypotheses often dis- 
credited for instance, what remains of the theories accumu 
lated during a century on the Veda ^ The enthusiasm at the 
beginning, partaking of the romantic fever, has undoubtedly 
been detrimental to certain works, as also the mystic, Theo- 
sophic tendencies of the second half of the last century 
To-day in the West, in certain circles, the “ official ” In- 
dology, the Indology of the savants, has come into a latent 
conflict with the Indology of the initiated, which takes its stand 
on some kind of mystical intuition The esoteric meaning of 
a large part of Sanskrit works has contributed to this schism 

This has created a sort of disorderly atmosphere, which 
is unknown in the case of other studies such as Assynology, 
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Sinology, etc Let us compare the production, normally 
rigorous, often astonishingly severe and faultless in its method, 
which 15 characteristic of Iranian studies, with so many 
fancies or approximations as conspicuous as in Indology It 
IS perhaps not a mere chance that {at least in Europe) the 
number of women workers is more considerable m this field 
than that of men 

However, the great works of Western Indology are 
models of science, even if the results have been rendered un- 
certain ID some cases by further progress in research Human 
science counts no greater names than those of Burnouf or 
Bergaigue m Fiance, Colebrooke oi Wilson in England, 
Lassen, Benfej, Webei, Max Muller m Germany, to mention 
only the pioneers 

To day the position of the studies m the West suffers 
from the genet al insecurity The silence of Germany created 
a wide gap , the partition of Euiopeaggiavated the difficulties, 
which are of course firstly economic With the utmost 
difficulty we receive Indian publications How could we 
work with preciseness in such conditions ’ The production 
IS paralysed , in Pans we have more than twenty works of 
Indology hanging 

To India evidently belongs the task of taking up the 
lead For that it is not sufficient to preserve the texts and 
then interpretations in the pdfhas^alSs Research has to be 
promoted , the unpublished manuscripts should see the light 
of the day 

The editing work is the most tempting for the Indians, 
who have at their disposal magnihcent manuscript libraries 
(I have visited some of them with admiration) Of course, 
all these editions are not equally satisfactory “ Com- 
munalism ” in the sense of exclusiveness is so rampant in 
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India that often an editor contents itself by procuring a text 
with the help of local resources only It happens that two 
editions are undertaken sininltaneoiisly in different places 
Sometimes an edition has only the value of the manuscript 
which has been used for it (and perhaps it is better than too 
hasty cnticaf w orks elaborated with a large amount of con 
jectures) It must be acknowledged that from year to year 
the editions of Sanskrit texts are becoming better and better 
This kind of work, so useful, and even indispensable, is 
not the only thing to be desired In the West we attach 
great value to good and veiy precise translations, copiously 
annotated translations Perhaps because we do not know 
Sanskrit so well, we feel the need of having every thing 
definite in the mind , each word presents a problem to us It 
IS not a wonder that the grammar of romance languages has 
been founded m the middle of the last century by German 
scholars who generally had a mediocre knowledge of French 
and of connected languages , they saw problems where the 
user of a tongue sees only facility 

We possess also with us a tradition of scholarly editions 
of French, Latin, Greek authors, largely commented I do 
not see anything of the kind in India, except in some measure 
for school books The old bhSsya has obscured the necessity 
of creating a new kind of bhasya, in the modern way 

Many Sanskrit works have been translated in India Let 
us recall the tremendous effort made m ancient days by R Ch 
Dutt for the epic and pnranic literature, more praiseworthy 
by the number' than by the quality , in more recent times, for 
the Dars'anas, by Ganganath JhS Much remains to be done 
More and more precise translations are needed 

I wonder sometimes why the MaMbhasya, this crucial 
text of Indian antiquity, has not been translated (at least, 
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into English), nor the Vakyapadlya or the N atyasastm I 
am told that an English version v\ould be hardly more in- 
telligible than the original for the non Sanskntists Why ? 
Firstly, It would be of a great help to the Western historian 
of thought or customs , besides, if it is provided with the 
necessary annotations and e’jplanations, it can be consulted 
by anybody Do not allow bare and raw translations to be 
put into circulation The elements of reasoning postulated by 
our manner of thinking must be added under brackets, 
although Indian authors dispense with it very easily 

Besides the beautiful critical edition of the MahdbMrata, 
I would like to see, parvan after parvatt, a monumental 
translation with all the necessary literary and ethnological 
mateual But I know that English, although becoming little 
by little the language of the world, is not going to be accepted 
in India as the cultural language, and so there is no need m 
India for aesthetic translations into English (as I may call 
them), as we have in France for aesthetic translations into 
French I know that considerable effort is being made to 
translate the more important Sanskrit woiks in the principal 
modern languages of India But it is for the Indian scholars 
to decide whether they would stay outside or inside the 
current of humanism 

It would be endless to enumerate the lacunae of Indology 
Why for instance India has not yet undertaken a Sanskrit 
dictionary (I hope one will appear before long), as she has 
some excellent dictionaries for modern languages f We ate 
reduced to such a hopeless condition that we have to live on 
the German Thesaures, the first volume of which goes back 
to hundred years exactly Why India did not resume the 
task of the Grundnss, which is not and will certainly never 
be achieved ? If we have many — too many perhaps — schemes 
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for the history of India, several excellent histones of philo- 
sophy, we have no mythology, no history of religions, no 
history of language (I mean of Sanskrit) It was necessary 
to wait till these last months to posses the first volume of a 
work calculated to replace Winternitz, I ventiiie to say that 
m spite of Its meiits it does not give entire satisfaction 
Sanskrit literatuie, one of the richest in the woild, deserves 
to be investigated more acutely, at least for the recent periods 
Perhaus it would be possible to collect mateiials and data on 
the regional scale, furnished with specimens of texts Con- 
cerning linguistics, I hare mentioned the absence of a history 
of Sanskrit language , I could mention also the absence of 
Sanskrit stylistics and phonology , no index of the vocabulary 
and imagery of the great authors is available The Vedtc 
Concoi dance, the Vedfc Index of names and subjects to 
be resumed , and analogous repertories to be prepared for the 
Epic, for the Purdnas, etc 

I cite only the ground-work For more special fields, 
monographs are often missing What do we know exactly 
about the Tantras (the work of Avalon is useless), the 
Agamas, the yivaism of Kashmir "> We have a penetrating 
study on Abhinavagupta Have we the equivalent for 
Ramanuja or Madhva, for Appayadiksita on Vacaspatimis'ra 
or so many others ? The History of Dharmas'dstra by 
Dr Kane shows a model to be followed in other branches 
The investigation of Prof S K De in the domain of 
mediaeval Visnuism indicates what could be achieved by 
a systematic exploration When will the huge re-edition 
of the Catalogus Catalogorum undertaken at Madras find the 
material help indispensable for its completion ? 

At first, research must be organized There are in India 
more than hundred periodicals where one can find papers 
1 
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relating to Indology The number is too much Many have 
a precarious existence At least a geneial bibliography W'ouid 
be Bvtraordinarily useful this bibliography might oi might 
not give an exhaustive list of the production in India, but 
the point IS that it has to give without prejudice a precise 
summary of the papers which are really of some importance 

It would be interesting to have a centre of lesearches for 
Indology, coordinating the regional endeavours, undeitaking 
on the national scale important philological works with the 
modern equipment Among thirty students of Sanskrit that 
we have in Paris evety yeai, five, perhaps six on an average, 
devote themselves, at least for a time, to a research work 
What IS the percentage in India’ 

Is the collection of manuscripts being done systemati 
call} ? [ am told that many texts are lost m villages and 
minor sanctuaries by taielessness and indifference The 
collection of manuscripts, so brilliantly inaugmated long ago 
by Buhler, Bhandarkar, R Mitra and others, is more urgent 
if possible than the conservation of monuments 

I often hear, when 1 speak to some conscientious 
scholars the complaint that they do not receive any 
encouragement, that they are woiking m an atmosphere of 
general indifference I do not ignore the difficulties of 
new India The same ‘Pioblems’ ocout everywhere now in 
the world But I will hope that the Indian people will 
maintain their best tradition 

If we want that Sanskrit should survive, that it should 
not become the privilege of pandits and scholars (as m the 
case of Latin and Greek among us), its very soul must be 
popularized I mentioned the translations made into modern 
languages I hope that everywhere, worthy translations, 
adaptations, anthologies, surveys of literature, will contribute 
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to diffuse among the general public some knowledge or curio- 
sity for Sanskrit A large number of karikas, of gnomic 
stanzas, of Indi’iche Spntche (to use the name happily coined 
by Bohtlingk), could easily revive, if they are presented with 
sagacity All the old popular “ w isdom of India " is condensed 
m these inimitable masterpieces 

The simplification of Sanskiit will also contribute to its 
diffusion It IS praiseworthj if there are pandits, who are 
able to speak in the paninean style (I am assured that it 
IS not always without failings) and who could make use of 
the alamJiarah, But, in addition to this, we must also promote 
simplified Sanskrit short sentences in nominal style, without 
figures or double entente The higher literature, the kiivya, 
too often conceals from us the fact that there existed texts 
like the Paficatantra, the Ramayana-, the prose of the dramatic 
dialogues works of perfect simplicity Simple, clear works 
should be composed in Sanskrit (as it is done in an exemplar) 
way by Prof Kunhan Raja), eg dramas easy to be staged 
By tlie example of the radio and the recoids, it could bo 
demonstrated that Sanskrit is not an unintelligible slang, 
that It IS a language not dead, but sleeping and which could 
awake, it is the language of those charming iidaharams, 
which from Panini (and probably before him) to oui dajs 
have passed from teacher to pupil as a pleasing memorandum 
of the severe lules of grammar A good innovation would 
be to give every day a few minutes to an easy speech in 
Sanskrit at the Radio, even (and why not '>) foi transmitting 
the news 

In saying so, I do not wish to bring m the controversj 
about what should be the national language of India I will 
only insist on the fact that, if Sanskrit disappears, all the 
great Indian tradition usks to be lost for ever. 
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There js no real culture without a living tradition If 
India IS beloved and cherished among the elite of the West, 
it Is on account of her liaditional culture And this culture 
IS embodied above all in the treasmes of Sanskrit Sanskrit 
and India are inseparably connected, in spite of all the 
transitory harangues of the politicians 

The onuital studies, after a long depression, are being 
reorganized in mav parts of Europe and Anieuca Sanskrit 
will beneht directly or indirectly by this revival In India 
Itself a leartion will surely come, sooner or latei I think the 
connections between India and the West could be easily 
strengthened I take the exaniple of France Is it not 
strange that no Indian reader (as we call them) is attached 
to any Fieiich University, no French reader to any Indian 
University I hope that this lacuna is being filled up Why 
not send to Pans an Indian scholar accustomed to the 
traditional way of interpreting Sanskrit works'^ 

Smaller countries of Europe have their house in the 
“Cite Universitaire’’ in Pans, India has none France 
maintains several expensive Institutes or Schools in foreign 
countries , why has she not an Institute for Indology some- 
where in India, where French and Indian scholars could 
cooperate ’ The exchange of piofessors, such as exists 
between several countiies of Europe or between Europe and 
America would be fruitful 

Intellectuals have not much powei in the face of the 
meitness of public authorities But a joint action on the 
pait of both the countries, which are connected by so many 
cultural bonds, would be efficacious And, as an old states- 
man said, “ It IS not necessary to hope for undertaking ”, 
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S'! C Kunhan raja 

This is an address which I delivered on the occasion nf 
the first anniversary of the South Indian Sanskrit Pandits’ 
Association on the evening of Fiidaj the 7th Januaij, 
1949 at the Rasika Ranjan Hall, Mylapore, Madras, when 
H E the Maharaja of Bhavanagar, the Governor of Madras, 
piesided An English summary of the address is given for 
the sake of those w!io have not yet been able to understand 
this great all India language 

1 This IS the first time when the Goiernor of the pio 
Vince has honoured the Pandits with his presence on such an 
occasion Such an event has not been heard of till now 

2 I delivered the inaugural address when this Association 
was started, and I delivered the address in Sanskrit verses It 
IS a great privilege to be able to deliver tins address m Sanskrit 
on the occasion of its first anniversary There was a time when 
Sanskrit was the language used m all parts of India whan scholars 
met Now when independence has been re est'ablished, how is 
it that an occasion to speak in Sanskrit has become so very raie 5 

3 During the Muslim period, Sanskrit did not suffer at 
all Sanskrit scholars learned Persian and Muslims learned 
Sanskrit too 

4 When English was established as the State language, 
Sanskrit and all the Indian languages suffered a fall Foreigners 
have departed , but their language remains unscathed There 
IS an effort to revive the Indian languages , but the same enthusiasm 
is not seen m the case of Sanskrit 

5 The independence of India and the foundation of this 
Association more or less coincided , it is not an accident How 
IS It that Sanskrit which did not suffer through the advent of 
Persian ha? suffered when English game? How is it that even 
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after the departure of the foreigners, the revival of Sanskrit is 
not found to be so easy as of the other languages ? The answer 
to this question is the justification for the functioning of this 
Association 

6 In ancient times, there was a way of life in which 
learned men ruled the country Eulers in Greece and Rome were 
scholars Aristotle speaks of Indian rulers being far above the 
people whom they ruled Plato advocates the rule of the wise men 

7 But tins system dwindled in the West in later times 
The British are educated But in the matter of administration, 
a language was entertained only as an adjunct of administration 
and not as the repositorv of Wisdom , and for administration English 
is enough So Sanskrit, the store house of knowledge, was 
neglected by the rulers 

8 Even now the same system dominates life in India Quah 
fications are prescribed for lawyers, judges, medical practitioners, 
auditors etc But no sort of qualification is prescribed for those 
who have to govern the countiy and for those who elect the rulers 
Only nationality and age form the qualification This is called 
Democracy and is considered the perfection in political organisation 

9 But really this is a system that has come into being as an 
inevitable event Kings without any education ruled the country 
The clergy who supported the kings formulated the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings Then the question arose why kings alone 
should have that position as God's representatives '> Why not 
every individual be so ? Is it not better to postulate that the right to 
rule does not come from God, but from the people and that such 
right should be vested in those who are elected by the people ’ 

10 Popular consent is common to modern democracy and to 
ancient system of rule by the learned That those who enjoyed 
the confidence of the people had also education, training and such 
qualifications is an e'jcellence m the ancient system 

11 The Hon Rajendra Prasad raised the question in a 
recent address about the advisability of men without training being 
entrusted with the task of government and also of electing such 
rulers, and said that m other countries the system works well and 
only suitable persons are elected But I have my own doubts if 
those who are elected are the best foi the job 

12 There is no rule that those who have the confidence of 
the people are qualified to govern , it is more probable that those 
who are so qualified will have the confidence of the people, 
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13 If modern democracy had brought happiness, to human 
ity, that would have been a justification But it is not so If we 
have to give a new lead to the world, the Sanskiit scholars who 
know the ancient system alone can take up the work 

14 A few instances to show that the ancient system worked 
better aie given There were many religious differences in ancient 
India and many sects Still they were able to develop a common 
culture and so when the political power collapsed, the culture 
remained in tact Even m modern West they have not been able 
to build up such a common ideal 

15 That Law transcends human limitations and that a wise 
man can only understand Law, but that even a God cannot make a 
Law, gave perfect equality to the individuals and ensured their 
freedom This is what is really the scriptural authority for Law 

16 111 spite of the affinity m the matter of mythology among 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam, they only quarelled But such 
separate religions like Vedic Sacrifice and Agamic temple worship 
found a common ground m India 

17 On account of this dominance of learning and culture in 
the national life of ancient India, and also of the neighbours, there 
were no mutual invasions and exploitations among the ancient 
nations like Indians, Persians and Chinese The invaders did not 
belong to this culture group 

18 But India received invitations to go to other countries as 
cultural warriors and they were cordially received in other countries 

19 Thus there is something which scholars in ancient wisdom 
can teach to the modern nations Sanskrit scholars have a mission 
This Association too has a purpose 

The address m the original Sanskrit follows 
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I ^3;if^3:fq 

!!i?iB?5ia?^2n1%qajr qfo^aRi wiia? i 
’i^it 

TOraq, I i?T^ ^1^ JI^TI qTJtuiTlqtfe’l^ I Jf^T gi 

w ^i^tifq ^ igRiqft^if^^Ri m i 

^ J1?T iflWOSTf^qcfJT: 

qros35T^ifi1i5qi ?i»qito;3 I 

qfos?i3lq>^qTRI^f^lsgg? iq ^ ^] 

qi I stasf if argicif^Jf qfosa^fiffif f^qsijq^qT ?fijd 

, fffg sfWcl^^ ifTiT^Jfil, I 

^ g| 3f?qiq; »fTO#r qwisqifgfl^f^sj 

g|i(3»^aT ^]r^^s^ ^fqa^Jfqiaqcit i ^^stss- 

^55»4 3f515qj. ?(^aqfo^m |ifl qf^q^ ^ sqfs^fl^fqi^; 1 af^qfSgr 
m g^iajRiqiqfi^fq q^r^^ui ^Is'^qiqid 
ffiq^5i 1 3ffiJf«i 5iT%%iq^qTqe? 5iif:fq 
OTSfTff f|cft4 fifqll ?f5tra ffe qi^f: I?qi4 ^ TOlf^- 
I Ji?T qq5ia%g qRais^niw^fts siMifiqq;- 

ft?I*II ^raqRf*1tqi =qt55q«t 

«|qTfq sqq^RK fi^fcf»nq^q fqqfii 
3tq^gfq%ilq q^fgaT^qi^ftf}^ I I ^^] gq# 

?qq;|q iRqqff qs;! ^t^f^fiimT 3q;qra fqqaj^ggqs^qffTil^s^- 
t^fs ?i; 34 ggiwgjf? fqif»fqR^ i sTfifr^qu^ 
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I q«n snsisJtfn 

tjsji flijilsf^ I 

mj qRfftqjqmqi aifq qiR^uqpq i 

qi g p?r’ qRtfrHqiqrai w: qq wisaqNiqT 
qqq 1 qiwIqiqTqqT ?iqq 

gqpqT aiqifitgq 1 ^p?qqiqi#on m qf^i qKiftq;qiqT- 
qwfq fqguii m^\ Tiiiflfqiqift^jqT g^'^qiT^qsi 1% 
s^fqqiqiqwft ftqu qif"§5qqt^??R i 

« am^qiqi 3fq 

qqsqq 1 Sjq 3lif^qcqqR-q?ng fai fq^?ftqT ^ 

3iif55^t ^^?qqiqi^ ^tqfgqx^q Riqqqiqqqfi. i |q>qfq 

qT«iKqiTfqq% qplq gqtq i fqsfg m 

3^%3T i'OTfqqfw'tqTfqqhTp? ?t5 »1§TR qM^R^qq | ^adq'f 
fq^qftqi H^tRiRT' 1 ^qi fq^#iT qiqi g at^isfalq 
igtq,! aqifq qR^qqiqRT jfRcg^^q! qqi ^qig^tq mj 
fqftqi sjcggjij 3^3 sqi^qqRT i mi png 
mqig, q gqi n^ffqqiqrqT qfaqfqft^Tqt q^qiq^ qra'tl 
qqf^3fq%5Tl' 1 3iq=a qjif^fls g%fq sfqiq- 

'A ^qraf^qiqift', mv ^ift^qifqqksi %^- 
q^qqwft ggqg: qqlq q f%fg qqqlqq^q I Ri ^ 

srfJig^q I fffqfq gqeqsi^qi rq^qiKTqqiqwTfqq^qqqtiqiqft 
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3iq=£gf!T 

Efi ^qra?52(T4frHfawft iu^cWiErrEiT 3f:^g5(f^• 
oiifiiq 3i!3?iqi?T ^ ^ i ’^^i- 

Rtqji^q # iTEfi^lqjEn^ i st^Ei 

?iqiRrftigSq qfos^iiiii JiRmRi i 

f%g%|qi mW iim 
i:i^3?fq fEi MiRRq 5qqi?Ri®Tfcr i 

s qi#S f#s ^Ri. qi^^u, i 

f^?iiiiq5(i nsEfq^rwgiqiff ^ceiei m ^Ri i ^ g ^q«5 
5iRa^5r OT555qi , =4'tg-f R ih Jftq;-?>if35 Rif#'Soifq[ 

®v 

UNiiuft |E? ^11% qTq^% I #q^g fl^Rigi% ^tstr gfef^gi 
3i^q^?[5n¥i. gRiJRar qi^sTi iggoiisi \ aiaq^J^^fTWi 
iRqigqRi aiR^3>f|55 fRt fq^qra^Et qfoi^iqq^qF^qi^ftRi 

iftRsi' I ^J^qwgiffi ^tqile^sj gfosi^' fqfqqjijqRi ftgfe? 
^ qEjsira' I dmlfR:?!!! fq^iqi m ^r^• 

•c 

I gii^^ 4^'!rwgiE?q‘ ^m^Ej^l sjfq qji^sfq 

qRsaiiqoftRfe, ^irq^t^igRRi, Wrnm ?Ri ^ R«ng- 

I ^qi Rm ^rtoeRr srgHmiJEfJi^^Ei Riru 

£i^q?a rriaRiRi |R[ srRfstfpiEf u^fEftfgsi;^ 

RRiRi?!^ I ER^RT qraki g m Ri^i^t 4^ r^qRq alqiTfig i 
m RT g Ell ?f^E? fl=qq RRl 

rn^RiRi Rif^RKiiq 1 ^^^ ^isrirtoJi 

^RtgRRi siR^fifls^in^Eif gR>fiR[En sifq ^rr% ^4 

Risra ^EFR^^Rfcl: I 
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VS p'tjf ^t55- 

iTISITf^rj I 

R gRTORRROIIfl^^ilft ?tif ^¥ci g^r^lRIR^cT 1 
gfe'Rcngqiftffi t%iri g 

qfraramf^?RR l >n«rMg g 

ft^iTRT: R# RBRiara^ r^m rs!i| r 
qisJlR^^ftRHRl^^stRRT fR?ngiT5tRRfR 
3iTf«t>T5^sR gfa, g^^?[RT sifaw^R 1 ^lajiisiRg- 
g^ls m g fl^fRT rot ifa ris^t , ft g 
^^RRRRTRRRT RgRRRI ftyJTR^R RBRROTR RROT 
RffftftR giRI ^RRl I R RlW^sgiqi RgR^lllq 

RR^T fft fq^TRT RTRRRRRr g^f^giRRI R3[ftaT I 
RIRRlft^R Rlsf^^RT R RRRR Rf g 1 

q? 1 tqi fqRT RRwgRft RqqtftRT ft®\RT RwftRq 
q^gR«i^ I 

«; RR^RO R^ft# 1 

^qgjj^q RRt^oiT RR^RStR RHtBRI RTR5RRlftTOR>R 
R>RRT IR^Rfq R|RRT R^RTRfq RRgRiqiTtfRcI 

f^^oj ffi|;^if qf^ff^q^g I RSIlfq RRSRRfRiq^ RSRRRRR 
qwggl^^t R fflR^SRlRl gftR^RRT R R Rift ftRI RI ft^R 
RT Rlfeql I ^lOTRRiil 5FR, RRJH’IR m^‘ R#!— 
gaiRc^R RR %q3T RI?(ftg 1 gR^R' e^^^TRRlftRRSRq- 
^RRI^ ^TBRRigRRRR' ?gTRl RR55g, i[TRjftR^ R?! 

|ft RR^Slftlifft fS^RgiRg g^R^RRI^fl RKI'^R^ I 
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g ^JTfa^lI52fT i:r- 

ifg I «igi iisiK^i^^l fsi^nil^ii 

3iR^, 2??T =? nmra^ stsfifqqji^ ^ eq^Riiq. 

flfsil, ?tgT ^ aiTRTf?fl^f^^3 l^ifl^t- 

iIRiTTflT fflS^T affq R^HEtRl- 5ff[T 

>31^ 3gj%gg— 

u?i ?is^q5iWTr«i^R ? ffa I 

ffil gTRlf^cI^fll 

3(R4if?fiEfif^gif^=^RR>l Siil^ R'^ftcf' i f^rnfs gT 
n-=7 ^la fna la’' ^ifa 

UCTiM 5tifTi. ^ ? fsijqq 31^1^ 

g^g ^laq^raqift^K 51^5 |#31- 

?3qi %^tsq qfqfH: h^\ fl^llfTra- 

lo m 5jq?[R;qT sifeR RiUlflg^i^ 

5351! ?3R1 RRI^5 essqqgt =q qq mw \ 

ffg qRlftqqq I q ^q55 nqiuiij^, 

R^ITfqgSf^ fq^tqRl , i:i3FftRiq3«q qq^fff |3Tgq) gniT Sffq 
3151 ftqiqqiT ?i^qqqs'^Rl5f: i ftf^?iT 

siqia^nfcl , jqWTqgifdipT'— |?^clgqqqfcf 

sifqite?^ I sigq) #iq3R =q i stasi fturnffg- 
?iq?lHT £!51lf^ipqiqT ?l*q? fqqq^ q, ^qs^q. 
f5i^iftiTq?iq^g ^iwi ^ nRlgfi^ qq?r 

anilg,! 
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U “ fsifins , 

ITmWJlW f^gtBRT Ff1%ql5r- 

fHT ^ Jf ^ 3f^- 

aifq %T EIFIOI ^ISg^n^tsT R^l ifggstgH 
, 3t3S3 fsi 

JTTii. i 

f[;iqJTcjt5iTfr?a aiTgR S'lfagfja 

h , m- msn ftfrcilg ffigoii 
?)5iraT , 3ig a RB!i5iTf^a^=TW g ftgfq %^o} ^1 gi 

reflag I qi^oi ^igf^aiRg ^^- 

Dllge^l R|515IHgT?T %zi! I 

U ^1**131 ?l^sfq qf^1?lf^5(f(T ^liq^ra^ 

ffigoiT %Jf!ar ^ f^Jif^' i 

sf^T^ra sfi^T! ^ 

I 3I^s^ 1^55 ffii RCT5ITO^ 

fiqqqiR q^iiftiawMiffT fqqqq R 

qf^f^czf ^qj §fgf^3g ^ qan ^^nqj 

OTfiisiN^ fi4 qig i 

U sgigTi qlu- qRor 

aMsqft'sqg, ^] fqf^ERTOTT qw^qq! q|% 

rsM^I 5tg®iggg^iqigTq?^si«qR«inqf^Bq5^ qq-^su. 

tRsiRf Prg% awi«ngfq'Rg i % jR’nfti??! ^ 
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fU’lls^Hlfil^TO^lDi'IJi!, 2!fff %f^||oiTsi qil#?q35!ilTj?f 

^s? m Ji5f q;sii 3:f^s^5iqT^ siqqfe) 

558?!^, m ^iq q;qT 3q I'lsiqi f|Eai[I 

^qpa aq qpifq fqqii qiir^g sqssql- qjjf %. 
5IM crq fa5?ia ffa fg^ifoi a^siaTqir§q;q^g. 

I arie^q fqf^qiTa SfMlfiqq;. 

aaifa, aafa^^g a^ faqiaisr i aaifq fafq aaiaTO 
aay I siasr aiii?i?q aaiaqaia^^a atqia ’iRa'i a 
q^»q^f^a^^isq|?a?,^a ^aia;?^ aaifla 

3Tf^5!aRaaiqRili qjqfq facqj^fjfg 

sjfqqa^ fis ai qraRatra <ja ^raiaia'ia ®aa^qiqfqg ai?^ 
q;qc?ijg^ q, f?[f^q^iiiqT qsi^wq^ aqia\ qq ffa sqq^saqtfa * 
q|q;wfq 4^q ^l^ ^aia^q 

?sa^ fa^5ia1qa i aaiaai^q ql^iun q^{f^qjg;5if^2j 
fffta qqTOfq fanfqa | qiaiRqi srqf aiq qi^ujj 
SET! ? qR^ § Ei^aiqq^g q4: s^ifaRaj ^^^a I sra) aa 

aa'aiqiw. aaiaiaa^siTala i a ^tsfq g^q) 

?iw I a?a qq figifq jaaioir qTq«4qig^aa i ?^^q jqq- 
aaafa, aaisqai^ aflalql^a^q a^ qjqjoq 
aqqf^q^ I a im ai a ai aa^i fa^ ^ai “aai 
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ni^ , 3iq^c( 5f)Tf ifg gj| 

gq^l ^ I ft 

srqqj^ini^q cqq^8(iqffq,« g qW^ 5^^- 

I f^«i ^ qfiiftftSRT sifqqig ^w^ 

3^:^gqq;g5q^q 1 gsnfq qf^M^T 5?ftq^t^q, ^ g fil qRiftft- 
q^^q^qi^, qfgf¥w^ ^^^3 irf^q^^q , 

fi55fqt^ fqqfftai qioira^lirg 5i?[5 qftcq;^, l^irq 

?atsi q^il q^q ^qr^^sq fqi^q^ i e?g qw 

qqsqq^qiqqq q|^q*qqT qfiiftqq qq i qqifq s^qfq^wl 
Mq^ sqq^qicql =q f?qq ft^pq ^mi q^qfqiqjs^uf 
fq?^ q;q i q^^q ^jqiqqcl sj^ftql >^q ^^^qraf^q si^qT^oiT- 
'qqftfqq fqgft l aiqqifq qqiqq^q qq^q siqq^ sq^t q 
%q55 qqi g^qTuiqrq'RP: qqi qist siqq^ 3-q^^ q fq?iT 
fq^iraqqHT^q %q®, q g qqq^qfqqiqoi, g^qiutr 
^isqqii^?^ 3if^fR ?iqfq ^qq. fts qqfq i 

^rq?TO3 fqftj^qqftl, qgqiqi ft^gqqigqil^qT 
gf^R^qqigqHT q q^^q^ qftqi^njqifi fqqqT: ^iPiqi f^«P^ i 

ganfq qMif^qqjfqq^g ^ q^^q^qi^ ’Eqiqfqgqqiqgqg; « 
qigqf^ftq qi^q^^g qqifqq;q;q%T srfq, Ikfi: qlqqi- 
q^q:, siiqqiRi^sqq^qiftn ^qi5% ^qimqqi# qTqf«T 
tpw qqi^q qf*qftqi: qqqi: i 

^^3. qgqrlft qifiif^ t^?jt qqqqti 
3iqT%g |g> qTO^qfkl fq^^^ftqiqi fqqqiqqi^T 
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?TH1' =^^1 qiiel^ISlTN Tri'iSl^lT 

f^?tKT. I IR^ft^RT RldtWT ^ 

Tm %-§, qi r uiqia i qiw'k^iifi^ RRg<;qi- 

^qoi ^ qR?ftl?|?R % sfti^^fl^IsjVifqaRq, ^ qR^itf- 
fm cHi^igs^q ^ Mara ^ ^\ ft?(iqR*q 
RRg RT^T5fRaR5ftaf 1 ISjqTOJfl RR^qi q)«IT‘ 
qfrai fal-sraq 'jf 3ifqaq?a! i 
U wdtqi 3M?r qRMifa aiqim, asiifq 

Ri^alqi ^?ii5itR' snnff^iai. ^awa'tfaraiiiqR qi#3 

q;i^ I im =q faq^^oi R^iaa 

Ri^alqi! k dfiai Rif5it ^5fi%?i- 

ai^4«( 1 Tm h] 5iiioJi»i5R, qisniiV Ra ^niiRRa* i 
\% ft aw aifw a^fftRfq ^i^iaaiai staiai 
aq^ESR a a qMiv qi^ta rr^r « 

Mi qi ^ftsft 5tft ^ ^ftqiqi^Wlatffl 
fqi aft^^ifa a^w,— Ra^gqkqwaY fi ai ^i^ia?! «ft 
2 3{^5iTi aa^a RaiMiftw 

all, aw Rqftaaaa^rawi i qMai Ra RaM 
faa?Dt aafasDia' i a R|g a^qi qfosaaftfa- 
wtaia^ftawa: aai aRa^g saqfq mm qifqa: m a 
qMaRT aMi wta qwlftsaiaR siaaRiagaa^Rsiifala' ii 



ITJTT f ’TPTgiSq^, I 

sqsiJlTI JT^RTOlt II ? 0 II 

^ si^Es^r: mj i 

^ ;t II ? Mt 

??3^; Era)s? 1 

niT^EigJi? 35m m' q^»?, ii U ii 

3 WTlStliqgiq I 

’T^igniq ^1 5Rf|':q^»I^^ IH ^ II 
3g3> f^3gRoi ^iiai I 

^ qf^fq^ftsi fTcqq^T q^q^q?: || U 11 

^TT ^TqifFSq^q f^q qq ll ^‘A II 
g,q> m i 
^nqfq^qif?^ qr qiTg^ifli ii ii 

fsgrfi^^q 35^14 qtsgq^r qd i# I 
31s? 4 fqf5i q|q I'^qiq ?if%f5f ef ii ^va || 
fl5f(j5TT4qTqqT qi fq3Tl%fft’j i 
f^H ^^qTfn^t ii u li 

fqK‘ qiiq^q Ei#q gis^mqqNqg: l 
5?rq?mq qt qirqTgq^^q m w \% \\ 
i?i snqrar gq qifqqr i 

stcf'qqfiiqTlq f?f5Iiqfft5lfg;3q, 1! ^ 0 n 
Fiqq^q Pi^q^qqi i 
q f^iqif&i gq; IR ^ ti 





|j% m t 

^ ^1 11 R 11 

iBT ^ TT^155f[i^?q g? qjgff f5l^^q_ | 

STIHT t^5Tc«IT ^MStl^fTq, 11 11 

giim? fq^T ^ I 
gt ^’’s ?f3f^‘^sE(3i3[, 11 1! 

S^T^^P. TTSSJff^f^ I 

®52if^gq?gf?^ra ?r =EfT5fmfci gjg ii ^'a 

?r 3? I 

5rm^;'^?Tf^55gTi^ f^wgRi'i^f^fg ii R5. ii 

ftso^Tf^fT I 

fftfi gwffg/ ii = 1 ^ 11 

«?• s^ig, 05 * ^ ^ crfa^flfg^ 1 

RI ^5r555gT5!^1|f0?Rgi^2T?3L' II II 

R?gT f^£f f^R^sg^sft5Ig“ I 
R II =1'^ 11 

RrfoigJiTgR^^Ri^ 1^51 ^isr^Tfg 1 

RRTRJti^JTWS^g II ^ o II 
JT^3 gfflfw.' I 

gfol Rg^jrN RRTg II ^ ? II 

1 3ig^, S 
’ Stef , S. 

' sqssssEtrsflftf’SR, s 
’ ’IfllftoT, S. 


a ssiftfiw, S 
‘ 5fM^cl5., S 

' sTfiraat , s 





=q ^551v.5i^l II II 

^5;r^qt i 

RI55q {ra=ll5^ II \<i II 

CJTJTT 3qqR\t^ qi^RN' RalT^O!)?. 1 

121 a'sqigq qf^>% H || 

sil^f^cITclligTR clff 3':q\sq^lo[T I 

Rmflj^l^qT fRigra II U II 
§[q fs^iqqiTuq ;qi?i | 

?!3[1 2^2 51^^qora<q>‘ II ^V3 II 

Rtqil fl qS^SilRlSRH^q. 1) 11 

pq fqiq>3f ^i i 

Ria;^ qif%^i^m n n 

R^sa qisjf^gtfqa jtrt i 

jjgqiOTit f^^siqqiiqlR^pi®^ ll v o n 
^'^SKlll^'ts;? ^T5I5?rfqi5qgii||3- 1 
^^l5q\sf^2 qiq>^'\ ^^^ qfsql 31:1 ii « ^ n 
q;f%'^qi555Rqi3[iq giRlf^q^R ?P 1 T 1 

»11r! f 5I3T it ?f 5f^3T 11 I 


1 This verse missing in S. 





rn555rT!=)t5r«JIl^ ^fq^i?Iq5!I^IiTf^. 1 

m] 5itq;I^%5f^I5r^^ ii ii 

so 

qt?-5fi5?iqfrH g sqF^qfftfs i 

^§5IT5gT«r ^ ggl: 1| S V 1| 
%i%l^r;ciNqfrf|E3?a q?'?: i 
ggqfgq^r^ jit qTi;a‘ g TqqJTCT ii ii 

l^qjsfiaq ^ ^TcTRqiqqFT I 

qi^q qrf^a;^ %q*, ii « ^ ii 

3TTJT^§?5q|tqr ^iqiftTgJrqr w i 
3Tiiijf|f^ JTqT^fJiT^JiT 7^Tqq>=qg il v^a n 
3Tf ^ gt^qSfgTqqfftq i 

STirftq HT =q flT ir SST <TqfTT5[?q," II II 
JTq^tisffjg^HTiqggt #131^'?, I 
q^^gi^T^qi: qiTsgqg^JTTiTqg ii ii 
^fgg: q;i55g?tT^T gi^i ^ qr^gqii'?. i 
fqqiu 3i|q|f^ar q|4 555>?qTg^ II II 
Jqfqgi^ gf^qjqsqri^ >T5Tq^ 1 
^ =q fqf^gT JT^ qg: f^^fti^gTJ?, II II 

g?xn q^oft q^ftqigcqqt | 

q:igqi®»3q qp^qT?qgT?q»TT II II 
qiqq gcq^^jq^^i 5r^4qT i 

fftqqrqiq igq^g qi ii h 

1 q| Ctqi^iq HT, S 


** qg , s, 







ma 11 11 

rirn^ifoiSTO^ 1 

II 'A'A II 

iT% ?iT^ i 

g^ sal- II 'A ^ II 

3i;^ ^)s5i5iqiDiT qf^ s^ 5qrrT*-«if^ l 

fr ai ii 'a's n 

a^qJlSTfgq;^ qfl Tq^r^ft cqqi | 

15^1 ^\^ l^qqifl^qisT ii n 

|,S1 ff[fl*if »nrr;q^Tq5 ^^\ # I 

Jiiqgqicq f^q ?3^>sfcr ciig ii '^'?. || 

sn^ q?^q^ i 

qi Roiq ^T^qqjffgig ii s,o ii 

qfiqg i 

3TsRq;sqq|Foi qq5| fqg'Tiqf ii 5^ ni 
fq^qisqqir^T^ qi i 

^MRfaq- gqf gwl^g qq^g ii ii 

qj^flgaT ^i^rs^qT ggft qi i 

gfq m qigfgq ii li 
q;gifq^g^> ^I^tqfrqoiaiotgq^qf 1 
qigqg'i q^si^qTqTqq^^gi fgf^ ll ii 


1 This word missing in A 


sqqw, S 





g|cr fqzjqi ?t1<Ir5T=es || 5.H II 

sa 

5I-q^I^?IS^lDi' Epos gof?fqRjjj^^ H 5 ,^ || 

f^JI# 5TI|E|F??|q II II 
qf^oi i 

^iq;a =qi? 5 S[r^ 'fifs^T ^ ^%w'‘ a a 
g'^q)?:5i^iifq3TfJ( 
fiT^ ^ Tq m \ 
fqqftqm^qR 

fr?^iqmq555T ii ii 

sftfl^':qE?wi?ifgT'N^ ??!iqKE5'4Ti3i^ 35q>5;qwr ?iw 

Mq. qft^?: a 


^ f^tr, s 

® ^ fit ^sf , s 


8 'Ba, s 



»1?1^152^T 53;5lfc(f;g§;^^q^ \\ ^ \\ 

3!qiw=Era«n sE?ii ftift g 1 

fqq f§*iT5jjjiJi, II ^ II 
6% 5rTfn1% 1% 5n5=^ff?^T i 

3>?!T II ^ II 

Eisr Efljji ^T?ET [| » 11 '■ 

^q^q5?:i5(^%qET Eilfl, 1 

\Tf^?Ti:3<rr ?E0I ^T5iflE‘ ?T5iqi|fI 11 'A 11 
fflErlT ei 1 

qsJEig? II s^ II 
^ fsfJl=Egf5l^qTE I 

RDis qftq^E% 11 ^3 ii 
3i'Tf^i^§=g^r^;E ?r I 

w;ifq ^ ii c ii 

’ This verse missing in S " This word not found in 

^ fhitpf, S, * OTtI a, S, ' fl#I^St, S. 





^ e^sc^ fgifT^Jifr ii '^^ tl 
fgsi't'TSRT^R g?T55«?f^55 I 
ggT Eff^s II ? 0 11 

311 31 ;cfT gggH I 

q>lfq fJTgfl T%g3qgT^fI''.qfg II ? ? II 
gglgra gi^privqfjg^ r1% 1 

3(Rql|f3(g> \^ gl II u 11 

31S1 f\5cqTJT3t ^k^ I 

3if%^giq qf?sRfs|f| ^ II U II 

feSTgP^q-qHTJr a?5|iT5gl*T?g I 
cfi?nn5[R 5r|tfT ff^Rftafuoffsfi^rg n ? « n 
g^W 311 ^1^1^ ?i giguflq \ 
g5r^si?rq JTi #sfq 11 ii 

q^qjtflqTf^g fqg't'q i:^?i;q«iT i 

nq^ii m {%fif^qqi^^ ?i fl^r y ^ ^ H 

gg- sfiiiisi ^ ^4 gq^gT 3TT qf&igi gf i 
Icl 3[i^1 %?iIp?flig81M<qH^ II II 

^T3fqi|gg^qls| I 

*1^1 qf^ cilgi^ ^ II ? <; II 

awi^^ 3iNgRiq ?iqfqgg i 

qr 3rVi qiRiglsf^qg. II \'\\\ 
^31 ^flsai: %g qqi gsT:° i 


‘iraigi?: eqfg, s. 


®’S5tg, s. 



iSl 55! II ^o (1 

55T^5i\ «ft{%gfrT i 

w \ ^ II 

Tlf?5icri ifRqTS ^ ?tg;qgqtfT sqi^Tci: II RR |1 
3iRi%izTfr‘ 4|{%gei!f7cFg i 

rtg^Rl^ II 11 
§553 qf«( ai i 

3 ?rq;?^ §<WT 3 ii ii 

3^^155 qff^ II II 

3- i 

|1% ^ 3^’ NF§ ^isqm^T II II 

gqsqiq pjfqi^ H ^vs H 

m =qi^T2T ^qqoiiqfag i 

ftiim mi 5^! 5333 ti ii 

3ig«iR?^ 3 i 

511^5 ^Dfiq. 11 3'^. 11 
IM 5513 , 1 

sriEfil^l- ci4 gg 3 ^ qfirai g; \\ \o n 
m m 3R2m?«f2?3 1 

' sqgq, S 
* qr, s. 


aqiq^ , S 

n, s 

3 





ff[^ft«rs?* H»T g iSfSl: | 

|«f ftWTl^gqTO?’!, 11 I 

HTgqi^ m 1 

5ft4?i^qif^q5'' egqmcj^ li ii 

qfqai ftqju sag. i 

^m\^ egrai?? *{i; e;^5ig|qg. ii y 
f^g'sq 52f?5T iiss^aqjgmgg. i 

aasj atar ii li 

a«s5aT giaqr^saf ^ g -RisPa i 
^5ga5aT aifg2i?f 'S' f^qj^Tf^^qiaqa, ii i % 
aai 5ftaoT l;4 ^ ^ ^B^^g^FT^ga i 

ggq5T55ar a=50^ai aaaifga 11 ii 

BRqiss^asT g®’ a|gR5?:;B?g. i 

ii II 

aa^aallat^T? ^ifa i 
^i^aara ggqiT??«i qfa‘ ii w li 

ggtqft BgsiT^ aftf(?tqg??f5g. i 
?ggil^qa«goi aRf i^^gqiaag. ii « o ii 
aftgf^qf^^ wf?a r a^iTfST: i 

51 aai^ gRqT?> siaf^iag, ii s ? 

1 s ® “q aw^, s 

^ gqwiR . 1= 

* Reading m S. goes against the original story 



fEi5ilftg5Rlgi;dt (I II 

f^^iczr ^q'ipilsq® ^2nfTt5i il a'^ ii 

snfsfg f^W‘^fi I 

sifii^?(Tf^5n;r[u g?rz!T it a a ii 

^43^5? II a 'A 11 

qinq ^5 i 

3i;qqq Jt^STfrt fqf^silfs! 11 a ^ II 

*if?i3T’ ^rs5iis?i?fr * I 

ffs WJfissHsftnq’i, 11 a^ II 

slTiT=ES5i ?fffTJTa: II a<i II 

SoitqT^q 5q?13:i53(p JTqi | 

II a®. II 

^ g^5[Tit*ir?IT l^^^\ I 

=^^3^ a II Ho II 

513: 34 sisri^ 410^1141; 1 

3cq^S^331si 33. £13^1 343 3f^5[43 II H? ll 
3l3f?31?34t ^3T33 3ls3^?3;3qq'tl%3: I 

1 fqq-R, S “ |i|l?rfq, S 

’ 5q., S 
“ §33, S 


‘ 3qq , s 





ii "ar ii 

?iqa;at g^li ll II 

qifsi^qfa^ ^w ii ’as ii 

m tnaiaa^^Fa m^- i 

?l. II 'A'A 11 

’ll’ mi fR^qi 1 

ftcia; aq’tw?! ffafta, s^; ii ii 
3?^qi^T qs’T’Ji ss, i 

=^3^511^1 waai ^^^ flw ^qgg?i5f5R n A's ii 

# «Aq?«iqTmgTft?:M ?33|??RWT’ai^ 
mn gtftq:; qft'Ei?. il 


’ arjra, s 

■* * 
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The king is an incarnation of the Deity, “ Who is not Visnu 
cannot be king ” ' He is “ compounded of the essence of 
the eight Guardians of the Universe " {loJicrpaldh) and shares 
all their divine attributes ’ Banishment results from disobey 
mg the king ’ Assaulting the king, reviling him and intriguing 
against him are capital offences'' Betraying his secrets 
entails banishment His sanctity extends to those closely 
connected with him It is high treason to seduce a queen " 
To assault a minister is a crime No length of adverse 
possession v ill give a valid title to to the private occupant of 
the king’s property Ownerless things find in the king an 
original and ultimate owner' All persons and all property are 
pledged to pay taxes for the king’s maintenance “ Exemptions 
from taxes and from escheat aie marks of the highest privilege 
of a subject .The king’s actions cannot be questioned in his 
Courts He cannot be cited as a witness He is the fountain 
of honour and the source of all authority He can punish, and 
he can grant favours " If the people are trees, tlie king is the 
1 Jirs&'SS p m 

’ng, v-«, 1, 'svve't 

'’See comprehenso e list of persons to be banished gii en by S uS,rv (IV (i), 
100 108), 

^ liituiVyir, p 225 Yajriaralkya, II, 302 

^ 8I?rJ glSSlf?; liJiq (b! 4 qil , p 227) , nlq ?R- 

IirafllflS!' (p 234) 

^ {li,d , p, 196 ) 

’ =q if qtiln (s® , iv, 3 223 ) 

ftw ^ri (ng, £, \o), 

® See refeiences in Anot, Ind Bcmi Thought, p 135 
“ Mami, Vin, 65 
Ihid , VII, 9 and 11 
7 
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loot ' A child king, and even a king’s picture, should not be 
slighted ’ To Kamandaka the king is the fountain of pros 
parity and the source of joy ’ He is all the gods in one— 
Indra, Biahraa, S'lva and Visnu ' Implicit obedience to the 
king IS enjoined Even a worthless king must be honoured 
and obeyed, as a chaste wife must honour even an unworthy 
husband ’ 

The coiollaty to this exaltation of the king is the emphasis 
laid upon his personal responsibility foi everything done in 
the kingdom The force of his example and the far reaching 
character of his virtues and weaknesses are emphasisied 
Subjects imitate their rulers' By liis actions and by his 
example, a king can convert his times into a Golden Age or 
an Iron Age {Kitaynga, Kahyuga) ’ The personal weak 
nesses of the king are national calamities Their enumeration, 
classification and discussion, singly and m the aggregate, 
constitute the ‘ eighteen sorrows ’ (pyasam) of the kingdom “ 

' NSOT 1 mi ft 

"i«, v\) 

’ TOtft JlRflfasql vjjiiq (rig, W, e) , 

^ (1, s ) 

* ggi., t, 11 142 143 

‘ wt ?(kt "pii ng q^, I Hsirfrr ^gints'^q ^ gg 

Wiii, I (to, p am, v,22) 

^ WRil iw ficsiaifsir w I (larfJiiql, v), 
gm R^r ’ i 

'm, 1, 13, s, ^“1 itmnr wwij (qrifti , 

s,) (s^, v, v ) 

* Somadeia deals with eighteen inch XVI, qg, w, A-Hk , 

g-flift gqisl i siinft gptiift ii 7w§ig 
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The careful education of a prince is a social necessity 
The grown up prince should come to the throne only as an 
educated, high-minded, self-controlled man of the loftiest 
character and ideals ’ The studies prescribed for princes, 
the persons who are to instruct them, the form which their 
education is to take, are all laid down with solicitude and 
precision in both Westein and Indian Cameral works They 
reflect the desire that the glorified king should also be the 
typical product of the best education of his age 

The king is the pivot of Cameial political theory It has 
been suggested that, by taking this line, Indian thought took 
an unphilosopbical turn and that the absolutism which was 
the consequence, is an e\il legacy of the Brahmana books 
This criticism misses the essential relation of AHha and 
Dhaima literature, as well as their sequence, and overlooks 
the causes and real significance of the glorification of kingship 
and the limitations implicit in the exaltation ' 

Checks on Absolutism 

Indian political theory provides no conshfnttonal check 
to loyal absolutism When absolute power is vested m the 
king by a fundamental law, the only ways of preventing its 
abuse are to create a conscience for the king and bung him 

^ I g it f^- 

sqsr ^ im, ii qssi 

I ^ iiw noitsK ti (Hg, 

VH-Vn) I 1 l, w, Kamilya classes 

Vya^anas, assevep, three from anger and four from desire (pp 325 28} 

’ Kamandaka I, 48 65 , KauHlya, I, 5 6 , Soraadeva, XI, 4 
^ A K Sen, Hmdu- PohUcffl Tlimght 1926, p 30 
^Rhetorical exaggeiation is a familisu: method of emphasis m Sanskrit 
works It should not be construed literally 
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to IiH senses by an occasional revolt ‘ Heie lies the signifi 
cance of the many appeals to the king in our literature to rule 
justly, for piety as for self interest, for religion as for 
expediencj The Social Compact, which is the king’s original 
title-deed is used against him A contract is bilateral and its 
terras aie binding on both parties to it Reading it with the 
purpose of the compact and the stones of Vena's assassination 
and Pitliu’s solemn engagement, the conclusion is reached that 
the king IS only a public functionary, a servant of the people 
The taxes are his ‘wages’ (veianam)’ The enunciation of 
such doctrines with safety is possible only in interludes of 
either very good or veiy weak governments' immunity will 
arise from the ruler’s hightmtidedness or his incapacity It 
is worthy of notice that this doctrine is common to the Hindu, 
the Buddhist and the Jam, It is repeated by S'ukra and 
Somadeva. Methods of restraint of the king are sug- 
gested The Mahabharata would remind the king that he is 
judged by bis posthumous fame,’ that like mountains he 
impresses only from a dtUmce,' and that he stands or falls 

* (ai^ w., p 325) , 

' SSIRI ^ fir 1' 5^011 qigiji!? 

11 1, 1<1^) The Buddhisl sage Aryadeviin CKS«S'S'ir«pjS 

rebukes a self-impoilant ruler thus " What slapetcihousness is there 0 King, 
50a are a mere servant of the mnllitiide (ganadiKa), and receive a sijith pait 
of the produce as your wages (Ghoshal, p 209) cf vs1| 1 0 — 

^B?t ^<i%!i[siRirrsiiiin; I wwpft&ii fe'&iqr ii 

‘ I???! l?i w^niPci nmr I 

Rt^sim^rnrwr. r rsr ii 51% ^0 
^ itfir « 3 iriT. (rflfiRR^r , xxxn, 32 ) 
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tpith hi subjech ’ Unjust punishment recoils on the king’s 
head ‘ The gods shower calamities on a kingdom to expiess 
their displeasure of misgoveinment ^ Judicial fines aie 
tainted money, which the king should not apply to his own use 
Unjustly collected fines should be thrown into water as an 
expiatory offering to the god Varuna, the Indian Rhadman- 
thus ‘ This rule would put up the king’s religion or supoisti- 
tion against his cupidity A king should study history and 
traditions, because they contain instances of misfortunes 
which came to bad rulers He should cultivate popularity, 
and conciliate the leaders of the people The anger of the 
subjects can scorch a king Infatuated kings, said Kautilya, 

1 If ^ nfl st^r <rar a#<ir i 
ft?*! irar ^ !i 
Jf?# I 

?r5ir cifif ssrr <min. ii 

11 ira I fifsr I 

irii cr ii (n»f , ) 

I (JfWcfif) 1, u 

e ^5r fsiffa s«n i n 

("3, n ) 

^[J(ff9r fft?R f Jff'sRrftiq I 

afftira ififufiT pTrfi gst? u (a^, 'a, s ) 

^ sqfii ’siia'frHsin I 

ti (a?, i, lifo ) 

* if «i5r5. t 

SI'S! ri ^ I 

^ ^rii% II 

(fi3, % 5i5ttqr5Kir!f ?:Rir 'fsr?ii*Hi 

% h) 
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are known to have been destroyed by the anger of their 
people In memorable words which anticipate Burke's 
indignant disdaimet against the possibility of indicting a 
whole nation, Kautilj a evclaims that it is impossible to charge 
or punish a whole people ' A Machiavellian device for getting 
rid of troublsome piinres or a disloyal minister is to make 
them unpopular and let the people’s anger devour them '' 
S'ukra advises dismissal of the public functionary who is ac- 
cused by a hundred subjects’ ’ Passive resistance is an ever 
present weapon of protest among simple peoples, sensitive 
to mass suggestion The weapon of fasting to death 
ipiayopaves’t!), even when practised by isolated persons, can 
coerce a government by its disturbing appeal to the popular 
mind, and to the king’s own belief in his responsibility for 
the death of a subject The Rdjatarmgtm gives several ex- 
amples of the effective use of this weapon, and the State’s 
vigilance in watching those who were ready to offer this 
from of passive resistance' The habitual passne resister 
IS an ancient 


Importance of the People 

A new doctrine emerges from the emphasis laid upon 
the people {jma) among the seven essential elements of the 

' ( 3 i 4 p 353 ) 

Rttifak ^ (3t4 ?fr , p sai ) 

* n igfii'ig'iRft 515117^ imMa; i 

SRlTl^a Rfe II (3®, 1, ) 

11 {%, Iv), Among liabiwnl trouble makers wlio are mentioned 
are 5f(gt«I^3f515iI. qiftwfaTTRPI (e, v>»s.) 
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State {saptdnga) I If the king is necessary to his people, they 
are no less essential to him If the king is Visnu the 
people are also Visnu ’ So argues the mediaeval minister 
Candes'vara, apparently on the basis of the older authorities 
The State is not the king’s estate, and he cannot divide it 
among his children or give it away Those for whose 
protection the State is most necessary, namely the weaker 
elements of society, have a vested interest in the maintenance 
of the integrity of the kingdom, from which alone they derive 
their security This is the justiflcation offered for declaring 
a kingdom to be impaitible An autocrat depends more 
than a constitutional ruler on the loyalty of his ministers, his 
personal servants and his army A bureaucracy composed 
of persons, who are brought up and are imbued with conviction 
in the beliefs of the age in Dharma, as well as a railitia, whose 
rank and file as well as officers share similar beliefs, along 
with a permanent military force {maula) recruited from 
Ksatriyas, will make a change of dynasty or ruler an ever- 
present risk, if popular beliefs were outraged To a ruler 
gifted with even ordinary imagination such a danger would 
appear both real and certam, especially as he could recall to his 
memory instances of deposition or change of dynasty brought 
about by such causes 

Power to Make Laws 

The power to make laws or to change existing laws has 
always been regarded, both m the East and the West, as proof 

ii (^tw , % ) 

® araiw ^ IRistf nsfj sari. \ 

ft asirt's ti 'sv,) 
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of sovereign power Did the ancient Indian king possess it, 
as hi8 modern successor has been held to possess by the 
political department of the British Goveinmeiit in India ^ 
In support of the view that the king had the power to make 
laws by edict the authority of Rautilya and the jiuist 
Nilrada are now quoted, and a famous veise, found m the 
works of both (and found also cited as a dictum of the equally 
famous jurist Bihaspati), is held to support this view The 
verse in question states that the four bases (literally “ feet,” 
uitu^pMa) of vtvMa are Dharnia, VyavaMia, Cantra und 
RajasSsana, and that each succeeding one ovei-rides its 
predecessors {uttarah piirva badhakah) ' Rajas'S'imia will, 
under tins rule, supersede, in all cases of conflict, Dhama, 
Vyamhdra and Cantra -If RHjas'dsam is interpieted, as 
It has been by several modem writers, as j>entral edicts of the 
king, it invests the king with the power that the Tudor kings 
were given to make laws by proclamation Wi Jayaswal 
refers to it as ‘ king-made law ’ (Jfla/iu and Yapmvalkya, 
p 7‘1) He goes fiuther and enlarges on Niiradasimti bearing 
“stiong traces of monarchist legislation” He regards it as 
a work of the Gupta period, when there were powerful kings 
The interpretation is further supported by reference to the 
eulogistic passages, recalling those in Mannsnuti oi S'ukra, 
exalting the position and person of the king, and referring 
to his having obtained his position by tapas (austerities per 
formed in a previous birth), and by a picturesque phrase 
suggesting that the subjects had been “ bought by the king’s 

(sll 511,, p 150, with the variant 

(p7.) 
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tapah" Dr Jolly translated the verse thus “Virtue^ a 
judicial proceeding, documentary evidence, and an edict from 
the king are the four feet of a lawsuit Each following one 
IS superioi to the one previously named ” (S B, E , XXXIII, 
1889, p 7) ' The ne\l verse which explained the s'hlta, was 
translated by him thus “There virtue is based on truth , a 
judicial proceeding (rests) on the statements of witnesses , 
documentary evidence (rests) on declarations reduced to 
writing, an edict (depends) on the pleasure of the king'' 
(Ibid , pp 7 8) This loose tianslation has been surpassed by 
Mr Sluma Sastri’s vetsron of the tdadiial verses in the Kau- 
tillya Aithas'dslia (p 150) “ Sacred law (if I kw/ikt), evidence 
(lyavaluVa), history (uinfra) and edicts of kings (rdjas'dSijna) 
are the four legs of Law Of these four in order, the later is 
superior to the one previously named ’’ (Eng Trn 1929, 
p 170) How far these renderings have departed from accuracy 
may be seen if the terms are correctly rendered, in harmony 
with the next verse and legal usage The word vyavaMia 
in vyavahdmtha means ‘ subject matter of a suit ’ Its validity 
depends in de<icending order on the king’s (or court’s) order, 
(rdjas'dsanam, as the king was the judge also),’ customary 
law as recorded in books or registers (ei.r«<i it«t ^Hafir/tirwiie, 
according to Narada, and sangralie pumsdm, accoidiug to 
Kautilya), the matter in dispute (vyavahata, as deposed by 
witnesses, vyavahSrastu sdkstsu) and Dharma, which is rooted 
in Tuith (satymfhito Dliarmalt) Dhatma is rendered by 
‘ equity, religion, morality, the legal norm or ideal ' etc In 

gfarai") g OTfiq; \\ 

(p 150) I reading la 

"This point is important as the rales relate to procedure in trials and 
not to law m general. This has been overlooked 
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the view of those who have seen in these verses proof of royal 
absolutism, the king can make or unmake law by his flat, 
even if it contravenes morality, religion oi the ideals of life 
A claim for absolute authority in a kin^ can go no further 
The circumstance that Kautilya (or Canakya) was the all- 
powerful minister of Candragupta Maurya, who owed the 
throne to him, perhaps suggested the idea that he was an 
advocate of autocracy What has been forgotten is that the 
same authorities that are held to stand for regal absolutism 
have declared in unequivocal language that m any conflict 
of Dhama with vyavahara-sastra, the latter must give way 
The further rule of Kautilya that where there seems to be a 
discord between Dhanna and Nyaya (logic, reason) the two 
should be reconciled by mterptetinif Dhama logically, as 
otherwise the rule will be absurd {nydyastatra pramSnam 
syai tatra patho hi ms'yati p 150) ’ In the same paragiaph, 
Kautilya enjoins the king to act in strict conformity with 
Dhama The king is the mainstay of the Dhanna of castes 
and orders as well as its exponent (p 150) Obviously, as 
Dhama is of Divine origin, it cannot be inequitable or illogical, 
and the injunctions of Kautilya, to mteipret Dhanna m 
accordance with equity and logic {nyaya), and of Bihaspati to 
apply intelligence {yuUi) m interpretation as otherwise there 
will be a failure of Dhanna or justice ’, are based on this 

‘ qr i 

|| 

51IS i 

SAW ?qm5r yrsl t ii (p i^o) 
g gsipit n 

[See q,! IV o( my edn, of B^haspatumfli, 1941] 
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hypothesis According to Mami only such regal action is 
valid as conforms to the eternal law {s'awata dharma) 
Yajnavalkya refers to ‘ Dhmma created by the king ’ (II, 186) ' 
but the allusion is to orders which are in accordance with 
Dhmma Mamisnuti {VII, 13) calls for compliance with 
otders of the king (in conformity with Dhauna) which 
he passes in favor or against peisons , and they are obviously 
ovecutive oidcrs’ Medhatithi, the greatest of the commen- 
tators on Maiinsmiti, explains the power alluded to thus If 
the king orders that during the celebration of a marriage in 
the house of a minister or royal favouiite (ii/ii) a festival should 
he held in the city, that every one must appear on the occasion, 
01 that on certain days animals were not to be killed or birds 
snared, or that debtors should not be arrested on certain 
days by tbeir creditor', his oiders must be obeyed It is 
noteworthy that these are just the kind of orders that As'oka 
has embodied in his edicts’ The injunction that even in such 
minor matters the king’s orders should be strengthened by an 
appeal to obey them may show how his authority and attitude 
to Dhmma were regarded as under public scrutiny 

q ii 

( 3 , Jayaswal regards Ihis as an exception to the non inclusion 

by Smrti of King made laws(o# cit ,p 73) Mifobtinfl explaias it as referring 
to deolatalory or admmistrafive oiders made by fhe King 

sf) ’Tuf 

I rt^ir W Epjf TfRclte 

*1 f ft gtsR ii 

sif^rs a si4 ft n (ng, i \). 

^ See Rock Edicts 1, 4 and 9 
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In View of the alleged power that is supposed to be 
given to the king by the verses under consideration— to change 
the law or legislate of his own authority, it will be inter- 
esting to see how the verses have been inteipreted by 
gieat commentators SiitiltLeiiidi'ikd, the great South Indian 
digest, illustrates the first verse thus ' A Ksatnya has 
through infatuation contacted the queen secretly When 
caught, through fear of a death sentence he denies the 
offence, and witnesses of the act perjure themselves out 
of humane motive t e saving of life Here there is conflict of 
Dliama and Vyavahdra (resting on the testimony of witnesses) 
Again an ablilra (shepherd caste) accuses a person of adultery 
with his wife, which is not denied , it is a crime m Dhama 
But the accused pleads that, by usage of the dbhlra caste, 
adultery by its women is not a crime, and that a reference 
may be made to the recorded usages {canircr) of the caste 
Here custom over-rules both evidence {vyavahdra) and moral 
law {Dhaima), because the law enjoins caste usages to be 
enforced, A conflict between custom and royal command 
will arise when the king over-rules the custom of a Brahmana, 
which makes his house inviolable, and orders a policeman to 
enter and search it for an offender who is believed to be m hiding 
within the house Madhavacarya’ gives two more illustra- 
tions by the custom of Malabar (Kerala) adultery is no offence, 
but in ordinary law it is, a peison caught in adultery with a 
Kerala woman and hauled up for punishment pleads the 
custom m defence , if the usage is upheld, he is let off in spite of 
evidence (vyavahdra) , but, if the king has issued orders that 
such adultery should not be committed with Kerala women 

^ ed Mysore, pp S3 24 

* ed I Islam puikar. III, pp, 18 19 
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by others, then his command (lajagasanam) will over ride the 
custom Rajas'asana is thus not a legislative enactment, 
cieating new law or modifying Dharma or contravening it, but 
an administrative order issued by or in the name of the king, 
such as those specified by Medhatithi S'ukra enjoins the 
king to draw public attention to laws by beat of drum and by 
proclamations, but they are only to be declaratory and expla- 
natory, and not creative of new law ‘ The idea behind 
the proclamations is that no one should plead ignoiance of 
enjoined duty oi Dharma Similai motives must be presumed 
behind the moial edicts of As oka In the long history of 
Hindu India it will not be possible to find any instance of 
legislation by royal edict, in the sense of creating laws The 
nearest appioach to it is authorizing digests of law to be made 
If it be asked whether the king can make laws on matters not 
covered by Dharmas'Sstra, the answer will be that Dharma 
being eternal and based on sources which cannot omit any 
possible situation, all that will be necessary will be to dtscover 
a rule to suit a circurastance, situation or case that does not 
seem to be covered by a smiti rule Tins was the work of 
digests (mbandha) in a geneial way, and of patisads for 
special cases Such ad hoc committees will be like “ Law 
Commissions ” of our times but will differ from the latter m 
legarding their duty to be to discover aud apply law {Dharma) 
and not make or recommend new law A great commentator 
or digest-writer will correspond to the ancient Jiiiisconsiilts 
of Rome During trials, which were always public, it was 
open to a learned person, who thinks he could help the court 
with his knowledge of Dharma, to intervene as amicus curiae, 
as was^ done, according to Asahaya, by the Brahraana Sraaita 
S'ekliara 

'Jollj’aTra oi Naiciiltrsimli pp, 43 44 
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The interpretation of customs was by local assessors 
The association of such peisons in trials was for this purpose 
Caste usages were also apparently recorded in books, like those 
made by Sir Charles Tapper for the Punjab and Mr Steele 
for the Southern Maratha country ' 

Kautilya refers to a digest (samgiaha) of laws, which 
embraced Dhatma, Vyavahara and Customs of castes (jdh), 
clans or families {hula) and coiporate bodies (samgha), that 
was made by the State and was available for consultation ' 

Scrappiness of Law in Smrtis 

This tendency should have been strengthened by the 
scrappy treatment of civil law mDhamas’Sstta, which is held 
up as the pre-emient source of law Two reasons have been 
offered for this strange deficiency It is argued firstly, 
that smrtis were composed “ under an overpowering sense of 
the meanness and worthlessness of worldly life " and the sages 
who composed smitis “showed their natural contempt for 
worldly affairs by giving them an insignificant treatment m 
their enunciation of law ” Secondly, it is pointed out that all 
the leading commentaries and digests of Dliarmas'dstra, which 
have survived, were composed during the Muhammadan 
domination ’ The authors of the digests were indeed more 
worldly than the sages who composed the smitis but they 
should have felt that their opinions would carry little weight, 
except in regard to questions of inheritance, with the 
Muhammadan ruleis of the time A more satisfactory way 

' C L Tapper, Punjab Ctfstoiieiy Law, 1881 C A Steele, Lma and 
Cuslom of Hmctoo Castes 

^ f Rk (p ea) 

’But Asahiya’s fragmentary bha^a on Naradaswrh, Medhatithi’s 
Maimbhisya and Vis'varBpa s Balakrtda (on Vajftmalkyasmtit) are long 
prior to the Muslim conquest 
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of accounting for the neglect of civil law in sraitiscanbe 
suggested In ancient India different kinds of law existed 
side by side and were administered by different courts ' 
Customary law came under caste committees ' The laws 
of group organization were dealt with by the executives of 
the group ’ The ordinary civil and criminal laws enfoiced 
by the king's courts The Dliarma (canonical) law came 
befoie canonical courts* This will explain how a work 
like the Kauttliya omits to refer to the rules of penance and 
the canonical precepts, which Kautilya obviously did not 
reject, while dealing very fully with ordinaiy civil and 
criminal law The older smrti (Dhaima-siitia) reverses the 
order of preference and gives little space to civil and 
cummal law The Dhaimasa&tras of Matiu or Yijiiavalkya 
are not quite like the older smrtis They lepresent the 
fusion of opinion and points of view between Dhanna and 
Artha S'Rstra, with a bias to the views of the former Accord 
ingly, they deal with both civil and crmnnal law and with 
penances The still later works of Narada and Katyayana 
correct the traditional lopsidedness of smrti iiteiature by 

' cf Kautilya s Dhaiuia'ithlya hmtaliasodhana courts for Civil 
and Criminal trials Sukra wants them to be heard by the same Court at 
different houis of the day fqtqTii (v, \ 

V). 

sfriBi ti 

ed Kane, 1933, i\ 

* Jira^Pfiiorr faiq \ p ftur 

3^0 ftaw? II goinj; t 

f rqfstqqfi'fei i aiwl i qiRSia; ii (sroi) 

' 8t»!. , PP H? 130 
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confining then attention almost entnely to civil law * They 
were able to omit the penitential sections of the smiti because 
(having been composed in epochs of powerful Hindu feeling, 
m which the law courts were piesided over by men who were 
steeped m the traditions of Bhaima-vustia they could rely 
on the omission being corrected by the judges 

Kautiiya’s ‘Camerai’ Outlook 

The large space allotted in the KaiiUKya to the con 
sideration of questions of piactical Jurisprudence, and the 
discussion of political, administrative and economic topics is 
due entirely to the ‘Cameial’ outlook oi the Arthas'Asti a 
Brevity, clearness, and other qualities recommended as the 
desirable featuies of an ideal code by western Cameralists 
and Adam Smith, aie lecognisible featuies in the legal 
portions of the Kautillya 

The King in Council 

The Indian thinker is against 'one man mle,’ m the 
sense of final decisions being taken by the king without 
proper advice The dependence of the king on such expert 
advice extends to both the legislative and administrative 
sides of State action The luler is enjoined to keep a council 
and habitually consult it for helping in administration * 

* B)ha&paii simii apparently dealt with c\eiy section of Dharma My re 
ronstruction of it (G 0 S LXXXV, 1941) shows that his treatment of Sa}ni>} Ufa 
Jcuiff Siiicldha PmyaffoctttaandApad dhatma together exceeded 

his treatment of Vyavahuar, which itself exceeds that of Mann and ■id;jr[a\alkya, 

!• tifil arnR i 

5ig3[«{ Sft WSWfa ^ II 
mfsTsiragqHFq i 
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^sjRuft ^;5Tfi5gDm#ui ^qr^i^qfsiRq^ I 

ft^qjTiTc I 3^51 ifa ^]mm- 

psi ^ #sfq ?i^q- I ^%q^%fr w^r^. 

, 1 ’?q ?i?iitt:nfq i ^i^i^ifiirq qtES!?^ i Jig^iqi- 
mm^' fwwqiR^iaTfii ?i*5t;<qT^qRsqi 

f^flfJl5qqii;g55f3 | fgR(iEft5ii?ft 1^;jqF[_ I 

“ fqf^ fi^ssiqj I 

=51 li ^Jil’Wiq^qq: ii 



c|l 1 

5lft€g =^ 5^ II 

fi^?r ^3?f'i0 ’is^n ^(f^sf^ ^] i 
^5^5(ili' 5!TSf^ 11 

^5(lf^'T^?IT|W5»5R qq^|q: | 

11 " 

P1?I3 q?im I 

«151RW^ 5ipj(l I 

»riqk?«f^ k^ifoi ^T^iffcj i 3i;?i8fT 

^^fi^ 1 cI^T 

ft5!if&( I i^l3m fjT^ kssTikq^^ci^Tift'j, ii 
spir ?(JT»qie(f[i| %T gsitsi II ” 

ffa I 

I ^] I 31I!ilH5f3T55iiqi;iT^ 31^3?!!^ 
I?ct5i^ qi ^tpjlllk %l qi ^c5|iI|0T >Tq[k I ft 
3% IS ^\ 3fr-q>jn5(Tngfi\ i 

m ^ fBuftir— 

“f^S qf!i m\ qksqkj i ” 

I 

3(€^5?li^fti^«g^ g m ifa anstj^fr 
' ^keqig, kqf^^: i gf^n^ qNBF^ ^ 

^551|tf:i I ^sn | 



fri^ssiarKiTiq:. 


gsiT =? 

“ =5;? qiTO^^ 3?qt Sf% ^551^^ ffi^ ii ” 

ffa I gi5iiiifq I stmlsfi 

” ffe i 3?^q Iqf^^n fiq- 3?tsg- 
m. fiqiqg5[iqsr qf 5iqg 1 sfftqq. M ?iq?q q 

qiq^qfq^qczjqiifgsqjji 1 

fT^tq ^hqqJS55f3qq5Fqqq^si;ffi^^sq mfi 1 55n- 
fq^q^q]qqHq^qTqq;q^qHg^»-qiqsj ^?IffIJ5niqT q 

StB^T fqf^rcq flq^qTfsS^oilPqa. fq3qqq\q\ 

qTiisq- I 


3SJT =q fsoftit— 

“ 55}iq^ I 

qfq 3 sjTnfeq 11 
3if^qajJ5s?qq^'>r gq qiqf ?iiiq fqiq 1 
qqf jf^ifqiS 5J3% qfq q^^iiqi feql qi=EqT 11 
5Ilfqqqq q?i 1% 3 qqt^^qqi 1 

# 5iqq ii 

d^i3cftq?ieqq3^q^3 =q??g^ %3 1 

ft qRlori^ II ” 


ifq I 


ftiqq^fq ffa qnq: 



qqf^ 







“ H5{5Jn»2t>i, 1 

iaV4 §{3 gr^^3jsf3eq3tftqiT^3T3’3: ii ” 

?f3 1 

^?I?’?3T33f55^313, »l^f3 I |3l33: HTP^,^JrT 1^33' 
35(3^1 =35^3 5[T3?I^ftft33F33 ^ 51^3, 

“ 3313;, q!i3»TT33't3»FI3I|:T33:, ER555fTR3r3> 

3T3laJ f^t^^lftl3 W33I^raT«t ft^lfoi ^ | 

313tI 3 33ra3;Tilpi5ITf^I 3«IR'tqt3. 

53t3 33t3=3tfq353 g m ^3m 33133, II 
“ 33 3t3W ^553933 313 =3 f^3T 

3^31' g3^I?l3^33T«3S3T ^3311: 31313, 1 
S3\31311^^^13333|5fift3T«31?ftll- 

m^V. 3W3^31»35I331- 33lf3315133I: II ” 

Cf^ 3ira^3lft3ll3?\r635133^fe31i335J53lf3'^3 3115^^313 

3; 11 R II 


3131353^13131^33 3f^^3^153l313^J3?15531?- 

#=P3il3f3^i R3T3^- 
^ ^^oit3:3>3^sfq 3T I 
ff 

f^3T^I^5nr33TO^! lU II 





ffa I # ^5(1 5^ 8& ^qiT m 

ft »Tq?qq ff i m fg 

sjHi^ui I qwT: gqq^Rq ^=qqfa i 

3f5r ^ft s^qi^q ^ ¥]??? i i^aqli^q 

qi'^Haqr 3n3;i|qft^ 1 gf 3]qffi5f I q^aj^ 

g^lq ii’if qi4^ i ft#Drt5[qq4i1:srq irft g^t ft#iiTf?- 
fisift ^qif mk ^] giqqiqqj^jqgiw ?nft(«T 

^^qft I jfti|qgfqtqaf«if?qg i m\ ^ 

>i»ifqj^ f^q^ift gpilftaq): ii ” 

“ Si g? fw qg^ %i ^% i 
iqqiftifl^siq qpkiqq gq' i 
3i^R?i^5tra(q q^q il ” 

ift 55^Di®ftiqT I ifts?qq\: sfeg li^qt'qsi i ^ srI^ss- 
qiqqilTS^qq^q^q fqqf^qg i 

^qqiqq: | sjq ^qqiq^isq- ^gqRfftqiqqiJ' | ^^q- 
#^qi5Rq q 3qq!?:qR? 

pifq q gqiqftqftsr fqqft^ i 

3TfiJ[|f^aift^fq ftsftftiqrrrESl qqcftqil | ft^ftiqi 

ftqiift«i?^^q qRi: m^. i ftssT ^q^qRiftq i 



SI'RSI I $51^55 ^ 

I 3?a ^ ipS 

^Mpfifa m. \ 

Tr5I^j|5f!?)Iir5tfl^ 35tqTf^^5^f% ?tK' I 
cISJT ^ 3[ra^qif^5[lt— 

i^nfe; . II” 

?f^ I 

^!!i^ ^fq; fqqi s^ gi^q; 3^' i ^ 1 

q^ifefq^qiqi ^fqg^s^iTT ^jlqqviq^ %ra^s':^|5f^ ^ 
5 ft 5 iTqs ^tqfa I q? 5 ;i ’331 f 3 - glfoia 33' 5 ftq: I 313 

3 ^qT f^qq^q^ 3 ’qra% ^qa qqf^ 1 
qqi q qjs^fq^iqpj.— 

“ sftVgf^Ri^^jlqqqq^ 3’if =q i’qra^ 

^'loiT $qq55 qqf^ §33 fit?) qqraiiq ;^3 1 
^Rq^g^S^^lqqqq^sc^^^scq)^^ 

331 q'tsiq^ 333^^3 3 fqSl q^3 |1 ” 

|f^ 1 ^qsffqrfjlq^qrasdt. 33 ir q^if qi ^3^33% ?F3?qqTq\ 
qi^q- 1 qiqq|q)3?E5n n i^q q^: 1 



s 


^#Hi«?fs5[#?T^ |R<; II 

Nt %r %^nT#r^: i 
M n 

^ ®[«IT5fqq; I 

5qra!(*^q ^ q;i% q lU® li 

qqjqjqiq^qfq tgqiqlsqqjq^^ i 
acr«jf!^ 5q^w?5f?q qq?: in? ii 

f?R5tqqiqfi?qfqq't^fe?? qf^: l 
fq^j^qy ^ qra^qi q^s# fiq^ qfqi ii ii 

‘qrprq qsiqyq^rq;!^ ^qj^q q?q^ I 
fq3§?q qt3[5^ ^qifqqqq)?Tq: ll 

qq^ qy^ qq^^yf^ qq i 

l^qqsqfqy^qf^qq qiyqry ^iw^sq^rtq^ m« ii 
f^qyfq^qy ^^qt’C*. qq?y(3[? i 
f^fqiq qityiqyqqq^qqyq mn li 
f^fqqfqf^qqTqqsfq^t: qfi^qyq^yqqsqq-ysqq?^ * i 
qqqg qqqt qqyqqig: qqy:f^^fqf qpqqyf^yif iR^ii 

# 'sf1[qfqaTq?qq\^aq?^?:f%^s^iwq^ 
iOS^T^ftq^it qyq fs?ftq. qft's^q: | 


^ 5ii'4 G 1 
® sspr G. 1 
‘ Ba?5SfTWa| A, 


^ G 1 

i * qq^isq^rl: G 1. 



II ? 

?si; 

^t^rt^^atsitSs^: K ^- ^^5i: i 

viH^a if^^: II R II 

^id^r^RRT ^r:- ^^^ RRT I 

ly^l^^RRiilRt! ^siTf^RTRT RTR II ^ II 

sffrTOT’?RR;^<n^s;RhRRHf;T: i 
^R5^TTSR!0[IfRlW RR II tf II 

5 afW 5 i. — 

^RRmi s?^K I 

im\ RT^f?R ff II Ml 

lt^Rf%’— 

®r«fT qr^rr? l 

^qtn^^RTRT^s qijs^s ii ^ h 

^ G. I, 



?:«f^fr:— 

3Tg*lRr^ ^if^sfiT eqf^r^if^qi; II \3 II 
3i;T5w^^‘t^'?Trc^^‘ f#^fi floiT; II <i II 

f^iqtgiT I 

3TIS!T^;|f?|V|I^; ^ qqigssq || Q, || 

qqi; i 

8Tg«iqi — 

^ II ^ II 

^s^qiqiJ *qqF;«q?^ fsiqnn 3ff«qqi: | 

5ii%^«TqT:— 

?lTq ^iq q^til^: II ??!! 

?^^sq ^qT^5!^ I 

3j«1iqaqfq?q^ qiqr; qttEI q^q^qfq: I1 || 
5q^=qiftqiqi — 

qT^ ^qifqfq^fP^qT^;^ sqf^l^lftq! I 

f?q?T?^ qi^if^q 4tqq: 11 \\ it 
f^?iilfq^ff«|q'rff|3|?qi?qti=^q^fqi- 
qTJ^sqfqqqq^^f^iqq^^l! ^fgfqsiTq^T: I 

‘ $w3ifeai^ J?a. I G. 1. qa G. 1. 

G. 1 



sTSfitaSff 

i: 5 ira«n.— 

im ?»Tfnf5i%':|q f?fi: ii !}h ii 

!(Tr'>i5iwfq 53^qT ^’et: i 

f^viRl??!.— 

sftqJITt m\ 1 

3?3»ii5(t: ii ?\d ii 

f^%?iT q«ii^ q>q?j ^i^iftoitsfq ^ II \c II 

- 

T^^m^ »? 5 id qrii i 

^qwq'qi^fqq! q«iT ll ii 

S«5f4; I 

cii#cii 

^rk) €iq5W3q55% r^f^at ski y ” 

‘ ?i?t G 1 

®5^wrft?iwr A. 







II II 

f5I ^^•— 

rc^iH^TgffT ^?iT 3[5r I 

^isItj^Hi^ffTF*. ?}^5qt5iin^OT (1 ^Ul 

^ T^qi: qw q^ii ii n 

qinf: 

^11 ?n^ qq qsiijq ii 

j??f:5rf«:— ^ 

II II 

?qi q?!^ Um qqqwiq^ 

m I 

q^rgq qqq ws 

pp II 

^I'E^q:- 

qq^^j ftqiqif^! ^iq!5q> m\ 

srifftf^T^q^qqw^^qq^qqT" 
qi^qqtq’^qq^^Tfiinq’J. I 



ti# 

qioft Efojff q^sfTiiT^nrs 
ii5l%CT3r ftT II 

STFUC - 

fSiqw^i'?qT ?i«n ii r« || 

?iq;ifqq)^rq ^f^qawTci 

^n^nr^ ?rT;^?qq?q5T5nq5nl- 

#n f^t5iif3;q?ra^ftvRiqq5q ii 

agaT- 

^^\ q«lT I 

q5I%at5r q^5q^q;f^rIT^ I 
555g 55f^sqqiT5i 

^155^ qsqjftqfTq II 


^qq^q'ji q«iT ii rh 


3!i55iqqTf^j%f f^fifFq #i] 

q'fq W I 
q;c( a q?qq^?qTaf 

% qq^ ll 


aqrara:- 



^m q5[fJa qf^5^%q gti: 



iTsiMsi ^ II 

«?«ir It II 

sn^sqi?q^»T^5ir ^imi- 
iiTfi*qgif^i^ 'fa^j i 

?iap| at 

q5il7^ ^qufat>T II 


3Ti|f^m5?n''Jj7^ q«tt i 
fat SI ftHaast^RFitflfT 
a^^sf a!^ m a?ri5pf i 

qq^ fqfa%q^ li 


^iinsci^ qtiT?ifa: f^ai^^tf^^qt ii 


goq 5<iaafaiT% 
af %faf^§atq^%^qi: i 
^t^ a^Tt ^^tJftPiqtn'^i 
ft^a a^rjq^ it 

flTO?l:— 

fra ^ ^Tat§! 3^ ?Tra^qnia: i 

qqi II II 



JTJrr^^^sfq^era't rtSTRRgi 

5[T^fTf5 % ^iTl^JiTJ? II ” 

5i|T3^Tf^f^5f:KT?ii 3?g*TT^T! IRMl 

m m. lUo II 

=q IR? il 

311?} ftqiTf^n'Jt q^q. i 

^'^^^ \\ \\ ii 

^1^5} ^qicq5qq qqq; i 

qqiftfftfa qqq^ II II 

wrw.- 

larq l^qiqT^; ^g: II II 

?g5iT!iii3!r^gi^! qi^ ilf^ I 
^gt qqi \\\\\\ 

“ qi^aqi?i qs^qqq^^ qrq qiqqqtsfti ^tTR^q, i 

qfq sjftqfit q«jwi^5|?;?qqT| i 



fJimi 51 

q;i?«5ff555[i3 1^ II ” 

#q?lf^<lIS[T! ^5: I 

3?3<inK3 rTf’«ll?rf^55iq^?rIl^^: IU^ II 

II ^V9 II 

f^HT§' 5S) IU<: II 

fIT?H’7f?r'l ^ If*?! I 

“sfT^irJT SK^K't ^55ig5rr5i55i^*iT^¥risrJ?R- 

q|^ ^ftRRoif^'nqife^ ^I^DjqRi 
qral U3fRJTt^f5Tii3i?JFti^g?'t 3rTf!37;jf || ” 
“ ^aiTSqg IE qj lf^3; pqraq; 

!T?q;ft3Dn ?tR ^qr ^nftqMfwi- 

q?^frt f?5II II ” 

^ qir^RliqW II II 
3fgwiT II «° II 



U 3T^fn:0*T?: 

ti «? II 

sftTfg. 

sit it^^it *il?; I 

^isiT II »R II 

ftlT eT =Er f| WTflcJl; tR*Ic( I 

'^h II ” 

“ Mm. i(rBfr«nfq m nreRlta i 

ff q^qjft alq ciiqfe '^i ii^q; ll ’ 

3®j??;Tq3 q^^rift ew^T' ?iq3?5i i 

iffti qi^ ?qqfq ^ f| 

f^f^^HV(f#55ifJrqfta5f5f2r ^q^qqjft ii ” 

f5<ft^ ^?[ i 

M fqtq^qq #qq;T:' qiRigi ii ii 

srpiqi: qiqi^^qqni^Tsq^WT: II »a 11 
3?f ^qr qqiqtiT ^ri^qfT: s^sqiT^q; i 
q^!qfq^?5qi?qtsft ^ ii anii 

^q|q P 
'g^qqr P 





n 


’ir'l’N «?«?T I 

“ ^ IIR ?(SR2? =^^W>3; I 

3?I^!^RtlT5[i: ?5: i[I|5qwtTJIl^q; || «^ |i 
rcit: ii «\3 ii 

tl q5[ ^rTf^sfft ^qg^^HT: I 

qtil?qqrae^q’>n^q: ii «c ii 

ig^q ^qiqitqkT f?qi i 

qqr ii »«. ii 

efqsr qraqs* ^ i 

>j5T5q'q?i^3iql 5qqqq?3; qf^^t 

pspqt q%qft li ” 

?iTT5!fq?riqqiqT; ^ I 

' 59'ai P 
‘Mftiqr A 
"ftasraP. 


^s^P, tfl A. 
” A 



3Ta^5r?W‘ 


•<0 

^ mi II H° II 

^5[T3qi5(T I 

3^R?i5f II 11 

ars^w;— 

■o 

nm II w II 

‘ 533 : m 

I ^siTlf3*i5s I 

^4ff[fa w ^8?5t5«iiT 5r^5«T 

w qig ^’ 11 ” 

i^qqfqqiqi! 11 \\ II 

3TpTqT ^5iq?i3q'3^q^g^'qi?q! i 
^nfqqqiT: qf^^aat: ii h» ii 

’qw^pr qm: 1 

5n?atg;—- 

qq ^g: qn?q^# qqr il HM ii 

" 3n5iiqTt q?fq5:q fqojfq fq>ij sfg 

sEFifJtiqq’ ^it^crtr ?ii ?>mR aq; 1 

pft5[I^| qqq^t f% q!§!)=^ || >' 

I qqra>f P. ^ q. A “ qq P. U 



q^t{. I 
II il 

3ig^II^R5 5f:aq?^ I 

^fTf^^^i: ^<ii*?dcii53'ipT: II Hvs ll 

f^^qfcifcTrKqi qffT I 

qu[f t^fJTSI— 

m ^qif5^5^^qiiq|qcll || ^<i II 
?Rq: gqisj^qail t^sjjs^qifq^qqT I 
mm^', qq^g^qifq^^i ii H'Mi 
3iqnr^q>iif ?5?^q^qif^qfn i 

^Ri^q^qifq^qciT ii^o ii 
qqnqi^q^q qfiqii^sfq^qqi i 

qwifqlqciT II II 

gi;q: ^qtfsqiqoifs^q q^ || n 

isrTS0T?a?lrqflf — 

wm 1 

^qf#ql qqiqf | || ^ || 

IftojV ^ar;— 

qqT ^^qqR^1 1 

qqr Silfqq^ qft^ fiiq; | 

’ s^iirei P 





?! ^#1- q fs[df^9iT II II 

niJT gsftji- l 


G 1 

^ >irft^'rf^^giinr»if? p. 
* ?i«if0?rasf| A u. 



??int fsi?Ta[Tf^?n[ i 
5I?IT3^1»Tt sr3[: f5?W II ? 

qiR ^ I 

ll ^ II 

qgi %^1S|R0IT 50 TT! I . 

nwr^T;— 

^ ti ^ 11 

^qT^TJlfrPnwftd R?W#stei;i; II a II 

m 1 

g«3^(Tn «iT 5rgi' li ” 


p, 


P, u. 


’ ^trR5»r P. 





sikssfef.— 

II H II 

q«n i 

“ rfl^^ra^fq srig JTP5I01I I 

riS5fWft51715I55f^5If[T %q%fl II *' 

sftr?in5=a.— 

nmi ?|: II ^ II 

^3nf5i€r' I 

m IfT 5^i^^^55^^^f2^1^IT^^^If8^1 I 

>ti'^4 ?ii’ 

4^58:— 

RPft II ^ II 

'■it^fl q«IT I 

3'S'?Ep?JT f?tn ^5511 1 

’itSf' 5f>T5fT|iTa^?rl^‘l 55|jg{fc[f«T 3^ 

-^lEfT |Dl3f^W m II ” 

‘ f|5trf?r«p A U 
'' sfessfis^ P 
‘ ^S!f A U, 


”frP 

NSiJf G. I, 







^ ’!i^«OIT?|fg ‘ 11^3 li 
%fil 5t|fge II ^ y II 
5F|c5|1 II II 

'i'>^ 3 ’ 5 t|c^q ii {\ ii 

^ Sf5 ’ II ?^3 II 

HUH 

II U II 

“«1q(nqsi_ IRo II 

‘ =qff5raifqf28qr^!ji— 3t 

“ qra f tir q— ^ 

’ fijlqinr^gfe —ar 

’ cf . 3?%?3 aiffif «n?qqraiaFii i ng , H, 

^ 3?q«R?rqifqqi3:fqil s?iRi 3 fi— f n 
slgi'i fliarfir q ?fir qR^ramn ii qi?????! , i, w 
sf^r^^^^tifji'fnofRr g nr«iqre sqal^i fjgfflmfgBRi ^ !!t6a<ii^fe 
II 311 ^ ftar , 1 , idv 
“ g'3tg gg^l— 3i 
* This sutra is omitted by ^ 

’’ S'^g— 9 F, 

® ^^'’S^argifts? ^lBR5^i8!^??55P|S^5f— 5?. 

^ cf , latgwT Jtoftgi 'g ggpfwm^q i 

>i?fT'rrf|;3fqr qsftftft ii Jig , \ ni 

tstaRig^awi Ji)iiifi;?«Ri qRflr^';iflRgi|ii gi i i^^gO^ra^gi- 
pa^istfii 3#5Finflf3ia*t;i ^ aeffa 'jfiqi^ii, ii staiJifF., <t, m, 
and vn 

aiw ^qiqFfs^q^F^affe— 3f, 



!i II 

=^osi55lT%f2g ‘qt^WI=Ej 

^43 11 11 

> 3 ;^ 3 ^wr‘ sf^isin^gi^^cr' \\\\ \\ 

# fi, 5 fka$[ 


* srsfftapMi— ^ 

’ Compare sutras 18 to 21 with the following 
nm sijoi. I 

5it^ *isfT5 «mri^5iifi[R? II rig , ^, i iv 
^3rfln?EimmT i!jmr«l?^^if(rfl i 

^T^rtslgRT gfe 51^1 sgPi g ii ttraim , i, 

>iiti!ir ®fsf 3i>s?fg i qifsii , «, » 

I *i?ii5ii ^ift?o5li5}1 II f^tg , 

’IV'tS 

ajtrrai |tl^»5lltr W *1^*11 1 

3tra?gra ^ ii gi?<tfg , , (gg , 

\ llv.) 

’ siiwtrl?g^ 6 if 5 l'n«rate— 9 f 

‘ g1fH”ir?|fe — 81 and ? 

’ g 5 ^Jiu— ^ 

' Compare sStras 22 and 23 with the following 
8ill?g ?lifi'>i 5^^ 9|iir i 

Raising sgl^i Mri^ ii ng, lie 

sl^n ?i|5trfit sifttf ^rfJmraiiTu ii rfRr5??tr , i, i nir 
g|8r ^ I *>ir?t?rfhtg?3ga!rfiq|^®?^^^iqfggra?iT q n 

ft^g, n-iv, 

t^tfl 1 3f?qrfiT ‘q 11 fwg , \\, 



5^T5J!fl 11 ? II 

5nui‘ 'qTroiaa [q55fTB]iTTfi stiJi [^'^t] 

%r^ II ^ II 

‘ ?lfe — omitted hv 

^ ^£|5a^— 3f 

Compare sCtras 1 and 2 with the lollowmg 
figtti# fefi qgtl?^ I 
9TfltstT?cis^ am II 

^ fiigam i 

maraftaitflai a ttg^sgla; ii airf^gtm, sroi^ , 

g \(,o , q(I. Bf at, g 

< qrfiil — 3t 

’ qrPraa traa a?q— at , qrfoias bh tisia — f 

“ !r?q — omitted by qi 

' of , tilFiI ^ttl5t>q a PtB?ja II 

SI a trq qiPitiaa^ ^1a i 

§?€( tisq,lq a fanqi^ ii 

g sfig ?qRa a1^ qifowrlaw i 
31^ ftg arfoia® fq^caTRus ii 
ftsraq^qi ^ aar alsfew aai i 
^Bsafi iam gq»! ^tq^m ii 
^ qqfq ftqqrl' i 
pnfqqit-tnutrgi?! graterBW aat ii 
gpst-tn q aa ila grgtw agfagtr i 
gfB- aW ft?? qs^isr II 



tfarwir Hgfa?JJT a® ^ i 
asRiviwafe ^jfffjsatsqwHai II 
3igaM ^ ^ ^8! f 3wr ^ JTlfH^f 1 
f^(g«l » 

vitfafsiisg ae5[®«ii3^ i 
Hispi Esi^qqrar >1 ii 

=a5ft?r^!i!ffi ^3^ iipsp'itsff'n i 
^Tftlfl ^ ajt ^Tftt?t^8!f?Tgff a II 
iflwr ^ ^ig qfgg®? I 

isgfwii aii> >M ^ m fgai ii 

stuft^gsjf ’sii^t a>r®i g^nifefi? I 
maJiKteii^TJiirfi f saa5*r*!i9i?q, i 
q'<ftw‘Eiia'’i5 II 

«Ra%ttt s«iJi >8t n 

V aiar a 1 ini'll., , as 

V wr = <1 arfqfi^, ^>1,31^. 

K aiteHift = ^ . 

V irar^s l aigqiiin, aiigfe,, f*g . 

If aiafliaiftai jn?? 

V a^sar = i siisaiq 
■<1 3ira^a 1 at'ai, 

V sHl. = I ^'uT', liiuft 

V S>q agiO, giR^ 

‘ u’it'a? for wlia?— 91 

^ wr^lar 5?! for aiia!tf^53l— 1) 

'' <PiiflEBW icai — 

'• ig|?rfir3i*iTT H\l%fi5i0 — ^, 
ga'Sij i!%aiga^!i— a; 



j?Tff gw icJigqi^JT ^^^- 

Jiferci ®5''«iT II » II 
\5|firqfT5r?JfTfq‘‘ ii ii 

ii ii 

' 55 

■ ciq qferaBrft— aj , q^tifq^rsf^iirfq 5 — ? 

’ Compaie sutras 4 and 5 xvith the following 
%itis% fidr ^5mf<freT^te^ql i 
?ifea wfT q?ifq niffs?? ftgsl ii 
^5E5T?cifrf|^if3re;iTara 4??? gft i TOm , ?, u*., ni 
^raui'TR'^® g nqrara ^ i 
5n??fr5i ??lf|5t srs^oFtsI 11 
5f»[?j?f^ afttl^ 3f53 55(3113 »?la I 
dmlai. ii 

f3Rl|5T 515?8 iSRqfcsl;? =? I 
Rsinr sisrilw ??>?? aiifi’)ii5 ii if^m , 5, vsi-vsv 
loirwfe f5i5«?srg4i3 5 i 3wlq|3)?r5rfl'Tr5!7 ??r??5?Trfi?- 
fiNa nfelfi i ^ 535 ?? 11 Isg , 4 

>??3T ^(ifgn^gcgnsfii^r 3 |ia g^fisigfgs?? qnirpi p^3 ?5l. 
II , 4, i, 

‘ cf , JTt^>i 'fmis.qwiffuranl « 

^tsira3 , 1 , yu 

??i<ffl'n??33i>iTrf?mRJirtlft!T3T!im^ 1 sfWR# g JilcnrnCTrar- 
535 !(5??I5 . 1 

icf g 4m # p I 

iSKniwRiiig asB 3iir ag a isafa 11 sng , 45? m sr , 

? m.ainfli.a. 4?,^ 

' cf , gei^arftgftOTurf s»imf pfIllaraT ar^fn^rl'i 1 5ife4- 
nw^ II Htg, 4X, 



‘511551 “ II ^ II 

?I35i^qigTOftiiJiT5';?ttt5aq ^ ii ii 
il ? <> ii 

fsqi fqlw iiiqi ‘'ii^ii ^iq^'tsqfsqui® qioiiqi^sT 

in m 

3W5qi ^fiNura’i® II U II 
fqq qi^?i fqfe ft?i^>qqi»i ’ il n II 

' ?iW5tlqqqiiRql? gfe — 81 

‘ cf , sngq^q^iq, wn=9iTqiq«ig t q li silcifi , ?., 

1 and \i 

' Compare slitta<i 9 and 10 with the following 
fiiRq?t>iqleOFq i 

§f?5i g»q ^qt?at[ ii 3# , «1 \n 

‘ qqw^qnra— 31 
‘ of , sioirauft 3i% 5iitar i 

dn 55[ieqT ^1 grt^T ^ nfqr fqqi ii 

ii qra itrar , q, \\« 

'’ cf , Hfi g >wi^ gfti qlfcrfg qr i 

fqii wrar ii ng , it, 

‘%iig wrrwR^q’ ?Ri ngfqwrqqirfra 5iir«rq[ ii 

* 09 . fell , ^, 5is» 

’ cf , 55 p?f fqs^r f^s Ttifer mqa i 

siiqi qr W5t %' agrawqSi^ ii qip^qq , n*,"! 

51^5 qitjPi fer srafei'afqfeigqr i 
ftRistlTtfe 551551 ata?f aaiq?rn ii 
gqwirefeqii ii qw., to, i, ’isi, 



i7<ia^5nsEqi!T* 


«i9 


fqq II^S? II 

11 II 

ii ii 

EIIII^^I ^T5IiiTEr?I>‘ gqtcj? IM\3 11 

'3i?iftfga3r3^^s';?5is^ i3%?5 

IT ^2|T II ? ^ 11 

fR^lTWcl’ II 1 % I! 


* ajf S'— 3 f 

Compare sutras 14 to 16 with the following 
f^st^uSlaS f-sjEf?fri5«# fSiraS I 
f=5qifiif’'-^ss4'itS f^^si'JifcT^EilfoiS II qia^ir^Jt ,5 
aiqijj =5ftff ^tprfafxq ftiiraS 1 

f^1fl fta?Jil?Tra IUT5 , 1 1 , it'e 

eia’I? Stif -q ftimS I 

^iRwn ^ciPT II 3 lTOfi , 1, « 

® HJTRiSaiaiSTaf^— 4, , aniSq ainoi s? 4 — aj 

‘ cf , firsfSeJir fiiS 5ira«Jt rntrai 1 

4 T ftftfer HfoR^r aar^Sa; 11 ag , 1 1, 40'^ 

55 p?i fa??! fah fafe ai^g I 

ar maai fwa HsralaaSr^a 11 aiaaew , 4 , ^^4 
‘ aifeaftrsfi’— ar 

‘ cf . at'ara 5 it^ ?i 1 

adiri^ aiarawr fag^afS 11 ag , 1 1, !t«it 
f^a^ra^aaqii m ftar, 

' cf , waaeg— 

ainjld ftar rfia jft laSaS 1 

«a>a m\ tiSsl stsar^SaL 11 ^ra , aw ftar , xs-n, 



vsS, 

rw ras^ eiM‘ ^cr?g'(si&«“ ii =( o n 
fsiiffir^?4?tq sqqra “ ii ^ ? li 
3lSi5i35fq) qj *5ftiqq^gW«> i?R^‘ II II 

^i\ 3Iiiq^S%=E0q* IR^ II 
nOqq^iqq s?i f'^qFsiqiq l%q ^'^^: 

q*!.’ 1R« II 

?% fsalqqlt q‘«#st-Jitq- 


' sf 

’ ct , g ^tq^fqqif?i4 5iqR wff?Ra i 
f^0>%'^ft9rRra'i5qq&%ti II q§, h, 

a?i5!i^t fRgqi^gawtsMi^fiTa^ ?rfi( siir srfqjfifl; ii 

>i\ati , HI 

aq q asif^alq; i aif^sff ^ si^q, ii qfga , v-<^ 

* c( , itqlf^arqT qifl<ni ^qfaqw! i 

wraqiaa^ q straf^amitqtqn n qg , 1 1, H"? 
fef 5^ Si#q II iitaq , h. 

* ^5sq5:r^W"t— qi 

‘ cf , t^qmwTOJlIqHq f eqy ?iqfg n 

[^ ^qmqaaqftlfqi] , m ftqf , hhh 

afa q sftqqtRsrai fara: n qiaq , h, ^ 

’’ cf , a arqf alsft f^e^iqqiq^ ii 

f??qfa , m ftar , \, \\\ 

’ cf , aptoift— 

gar q>?»aqqrfi q^flqr itqruqaiosqifi; i 

3?f^q ^i^Si qqi'^') ii ,5 \i<t ^ 

n. g„ a 







ai;q§:^V Rq^urraq#^ Jt^'yqqil'qjqqRt’ 

?ltg fqqqqsri^qnf ^ qRiq^q ^q'R’ 11 ^ 11 

^^'^qqRRT’n qioiiqiqq® II ^ II 

fqiqt ^qRiTR^st® f-g '“q?qiRra'y5>fi" llsii 


' Rmfl»3gqr^— a? 

’ cf , ??!!' ftwiiR(#S¥i!q i 

qitcrtq sra RTtf^qatt^ii f| u ^R'\a , ms) fiiar , 

v?v 

’ TTTOCffJIf — ^ * fqqiloIis^rSf — ^ 

'' q^isqrfqr^qmqr— ? '' fugi^ir— s? 

' cf , s qe.'^ssir qgia qr^a a qm^a, i 

qTT^ qrai a I ar^a 11 

ararafqa i 

qi?qffq5Ri<fq a ii 
qif fqqqqgsj faE^Riafqqq^ i 
qqrqmfq aaqr q?n>Tf^i q aiaarq ii 
€iiaa rjsiffiit^q'n q^ ii 

qq , qt? , \, , s 

“ cf , q^q^q^a qiq q§qi qr qf^a i 
qi|>-qr qaar arar ^aainfa agar ii 
qa aifa fa ^a araraiqfesffq ft ti afaiaa , x, v, hc 
’ 5qTaq;a«?— a; 

“ at MS IS corrupt It reads aiarntaissRas^a altar arft %SRta 
afaarfa aff^ata^ etc 

" cf , faulty iiqTaa!=asi aaatitqartf^i^arq, ii ate , ’i-, «. 

10 



II ^ II 

fft^qiqH'it 'i^^" II 5. 1! 

f*5I^ tfp!5 ^5lf* ^ ® II V3 11 

II <; II 

=^iR1?|ai'l‘“ 11 11 

qqstra " II \° II 

^ f5isrff?sd^i3i ??n^” II ^Ml 

‘ cf , 3tqis%Ji?!r ^ I 

aq?Wiftd >i':5if q^sjisi g'--»if^ u hi4,oIji!, !iif ftai , \, 

qsq, ? v^v 

' ct , !j?r qfst ^f?r<nts&3 i 

a{#<mtrqat )^qr II sqrgifcrRfJiili ,f,,-i 

' q — omitted by "S 

* ftiq— ? 

“ cf , ^ q jsqfa \\ ’jg , qfg firar , ’,, qsq , 

g 

" qara for qiara— -q; 

' fijfiffifiqt— 3? 

* cf , afkqreq mq qRflw^ qt^ adt i 

f?5t qaraiST^ f^rsr g qtft ll ?rf , qi», 'qq-^q 

“ 3F 

“ cf , fiqr # ^qwfjr i 

sfTfftqt sfqr q'E&rj|qi!qiTBra>Ji ii qif , 
qngMrafqqqn II jfra fedr, \, f'-q, i 
“ ct, i\^ \« 

cf , f rqaife^iiiqrq^ irf ftiw n qqtra; ii 

, dm ftifIT , , 3 -iW 







in=l II 

\aki?, II n I! 
gnsjfq II II 

siaclT 11 w 

II ? ^ II 

II I'i) II 

‘s-^i^qTcirrq, nun 
II U II 

II ^ o II 
^ “ffiTO II ^ ^ II 

11 11 

qii;;nfl|55fHn'nT iTSIoiq II II 
II =<8 II 

a^^ftqigsqfgft^qiqqig^q |1 || 

lu^ II 
qWqif^RNI, 11 ^V3 II 
qfj^ipnsfqp^ II ^<; 11 
“qi'iamflH'i II ^'5. II 


finjife qf goi”— 3j qr qi ijiir°— 5 


“ !®Rqr^qr— ^ 

* ai>-qaqq — sB 
'■ — '? 

" g^qq— 3T 

^'’ qR'liqq for airifiqq— ^ 


“ l?iq— 3T 
' f^sqRJt'RIfiq— 3f 
' q^— qi , qsiq— 3T 
' ^Tsg'TO posts' — 3T 
qaqirfiqt%isiraqiqrft— 3j 
“ qftq'lalqeqfqq;— q 



\\\o w 

gSwi5r=^;s;^?TWl II ^ ? II 

II II 

it5!S(M'i1>i'n35f5IWT qsRtTJiq, || ^^ || 
m» II 

35q%qq, II 3 ^ II 
^qnmnii’ lift; ii ii 

fffjduif^wrq^iri 11 II 
IU<; II 
\\\% \\ 

5n|555nqot)j^‘ II ao n 
II y ? u 

fqgmsqistqH'l ii aR ii 

q?T?fq»iq: II 8^ || 

sqeqq. ii sa ii 
?iqiqqOTKoi«i II 8H II 
' pPlf 

® ?qntqmT — w 
” q0iia?OT5^ — q; 

‘ Compare sutras 33 to 40 with the following 
srawr ^turg ^ i 

afffesfl SAkW srfel %I Sggq; n 
?q»irqmr gT^^owgirgifra;* i 
sfrfqgrfijuq^ctsrr ii 
wq|R^ qqr trqi iai|55i3>ii«^ ii 

??fs»t9ihf6i?i> fw^r^iqir, g uM,, 





\$\st 


II II 
II ao 11 

‘ for ^ir^JifgsTn— 5fi 
■' Compare sutras 45 to 47 with the following 
crar i 

?^rrreJir3^i?q; it fttasf^iirfe^r, ? \»s, 
Compare sutras 12 to 47 with the following 

filfii rstftpjfnriig II 

^fff go^fi Jiaar fi-4r i 

q^f^tilcll II 

3i^?i itjwmft iiR«m II 

wgtqgffmi =5 flu*®?! ^ i 

q?il#d5rnT 5i«rr ‘^rits'qfegr ii 
Afaiq '7%flf?sTRi (qarflramr) § 0 ^ ^ 1 

sf^fr lq Rqff^ hlaJtq ^ n 
^iqfHwfqiqTJt^ti; 1 
atalsqtiigngq eaiq qfjiJiqrftoir 11 
qfN%a ^ 341 ‘^<^4 I 

ftfg sfMr 513^ Riardioi^ ^ 11 
in^tEfsgfiTqaii qa? 1 

f^s’ii'SRer’i^timigfqraiai =q ii 
^qftsirfejiqrag^’qT 5l«n^ ^ 1 
airfes’'! s^qmT ^ ggag u 
grfg^ ?qnr^iiT fq^stqiwfeir 1 
^f^oiraifthfra stiiftiiiif*fflq^<if II 

i^siqiifa^ a«tr s'^'ilffaRi^ =a 1 
iimr qiata astr 11 

fiitsF f^qiraqissri^w^^fq 1 
q^^Rjtqqlq a?JTi^ sqaalga it 



qf( |fa g^fiqq- 

II v<: (1 

313P II II 

t 

Tsa^qw 


ii^T ll \ n 

wqtqqsqrfeq g^r i 

qqqr<¥;i ^i[;<iifq g ii 

W, h-IH 

’ gaq'^— iR 

cf, |55qflifeq«Rr^ la gq"5 =^ qgraiii laf , qm tei, 

, i 

’ Compare sutras +8 and 49 with the following 
5 4qai^qflrs|ti^ ?5[ mim i 
SIR q^TitqfestfJi ?i. ii 

9^tEa>=irri'i ^qRi ^ i 

fr^Ef ftnqa ^st I ^RUCTfcg^J!^ II ^^STWrOT, 3 vj'^ 
q^fds'iia ^fii^rfi) g I 

a 9 rf!SB 4 Rr •■i^ 153 toto a^r 11 
5.f Wif mir'iirfir ^ i^aij; 1 
RfjFasf 4rgtq=3j adr gaaq; 11 
RRlR^atifsiaiii la § 1 af?ti3a>>ni:, 

^ cf , fefg^^aVa^apR aar aaffaaiilia 1 

3iM«fesr^ afar aawfflifl 11 av 



sflWST aisioi JIT 5IT 1^3;=}' H = |] 

3)13° ^S1?^T fHT TieT JTl^qiiTctRfi* II ^ 11 

ct 

^f^lijq^qqjjfiiEiis^ qqciifi n s> 11 

g T%J[T5f*i‘ 11 'A 11 

‘ fif |1^B 3J , 5 

•' cf , ?! ?! 41%^(rW JlfcT I 

?|r 515 II 'I'J > ^lljl > ^, . 

a 

'The te\t is pimted here is found in '-fi MS The MS Sf 
omits siitras 3 to 11 ot this chapter here except the rvords 'sjfg' 
(XVII, 3) and ‘ (XVII, 11) and cite them 

between the words “g?!! ^dTc?!!’ and of sStra 1 of 

chaptei XVIII Sutras 12 to 17 of chapter XIX are cited here 
between the words ‘sift’ (XVII, 3) and ‘ 'Ilft^5iJi|IH«? 5i%’ 
(XVII, 11) Only the word ‘ la^^IIJS ’ (XIX, 12) is omitted here 
Siitras 13 to 17 are repeated in chapter XIX Thus the MS 3i 
reads as follows 

eUrR!! 5rf gT%fi 515 ^®l’' 'll SlfT M 5ifenil. 

firftiiftii I Sit! SI?!! 5 HI ggiqrawmlH ii sirfr 

pii5b»i I gpi^ ftgwflTir aei sim gsR n tisrpr^Hi 

®^r5rti;ft I 5!! ^ sTOisii I iJTi^n !3"!Tf?!rft i^riirjcii i 

3 p’fd It fft t »i?r'7fcJ%'%ifii5?r(frfi?45Tf5%- 

blri^I^g IT?! I tHftgTgiaqig isfta; I ^criraiet^tft^qg etc 

‘ cf , qrggriq;! fiqr 5511 ^(^^5341 1 

®?i qr^ g 11 w > I'j, vIi-Ho 

aiileq siftiilgii^ a a qi^ aiirqfts 11 
3i5frir^5?^i^ a =qaqft3i?t5 1 Hg , v, h 
! fatiiqi3ci^t( q sraf^gjilqiaq 11 ng , 33, 

Compaie siitras 4 ind 5 with the following 
sift^ifpig^silimfiqfe I wifuqrq^ f?i5r5»j,i ^SfE^^iftqrg^ 
ftn^igqw II fiClf! , qrw ftm, , g 



TO %m* II s, II 

srgf^jjIfvi^iK^ci 11 d 11 

fqpR^ftJi II '5. II 

SITOSi*’ II ^0 11 

1 — omitted by 3! , <Rt5f^ ^ 

' \5irfifj?rgfq”_3^ ^ “g^rs^rafttg'')'’— ^ 

' fta fiig?4— ai 

* cf , siJJtnsI a[g^tqtfistdfatNr?lfe58t?iiiaitw«ira?siq^Eiijstift(3f 
r*Tq[^ Bttmgqqm *ri5i^sfq fsr^isni ii snfte , 

w? fer, , S[ 

^ifegsqj^nsarrpi^arjaciqiteti i 

SIT ^ fiiftqi^a I ^ 15 ; II , 3?f? ftgr , 

a 

3iq!j|i3!5!^!}!ar gfiicgsq^^tRSR 1 

3?sr4 ^ ^ ^i[f3 11 

3Bi«rrRqiro?q[, g is'^ 

’ •aRiqi^qtJlfq for 3^^^qKq^t>tft— ss 

' Compare sutras 7 to 10 with the following' 

olqwcwraqRqrfeqtspq'Hfqirfln.q^ti. II nlatt , %, ^<4 
qrgqiR'qiq n 

aiftjqr^qCTtifl^q 4t5!fFfl?#sfwS[irj q 

TO I f| gtqrsqrf^a 1 q^ i q TO i q ^qfqprq to i q 
ipqiq II ” ?f3 qeqjfq ^|q all^qra: 11 qt? ftqr , q'.q , a v^q, 
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— pain sri'd pa 

205b 

— pahi sred pa 
205b 

rdo leb la RlSId^ 191a 
hdoi ba ffl ^2 206a 
Idan pa 

dan— 1921, 203a, 
qjTfi 197b , 203a, 

flR^PI 200 a 

dan —pas n'lsi^ItT 192b 
sdig pa[r]s|ifi 202 b 
sdugf bsnal ba 5 'T pasim 

— yan ma ym pa ai|9 
205a 

—bar H^fl 202 b 
sdug pahi no bo fstJ!?;'! 198b 
sdnd pahi bya ba 
196a, b 

sdon bu iFFDS 193a 
bsdu bar gyi balu ?IJiraf?J)[l 
199b 

bsdus te 192a, v mdor 
bsdus nas aiftafe'!! 205a, 206a 

Na 

na pro locative, 202b, 203b, v 
gcig — , dus — , yod — 
nag pa v lus— 
nag po 204b 
nan, (gyi) aflvtiiftiW 20+a, 205a 
11 


— gi 3 ip.J((ftflT, 193a, 195a, b, 
196a, 200b, 201b, « 1 fB 
197b, 

—dan phyi 31 *lircfl 5 l|vif 
204a 

—Sams pa 31fa(riflr 206a 

nad itncl 202 b 
nani si^O 194a, 196a 
nam mlsliah ap^l^r passim 
— dan mtshuns pa SllTfSI 
SR 2Q0a, 201b 
nas pio ablatite, 202 a, 

201h,. 

gnas 201 a 

—Bid arraSS 200a, 201b 
gnod pa 198a 

rna ba stS 204b, 205,1 
rnam pa ailW 194b, 195a, 201b 
—man po 191a 
— sn,! tshogs 197a 

— gsum ste 204b 
—par hphel babflf7«?I198b 
— par gnis su 193a 

— par dbye ba &B5 203b 
— par dbje ba dan bcas, 
pa HaftlHl*! 204b 
— par smin pa filTI'S 202 ai 
204a 

— par zhib ma yin pabi 
ran babin du 3?s|q?|iT- 
192b, 202b. 



82 


S'ALISTAMBA SUTRA 


—par ng pa 197b 
— par ng pahi phyitl^WI- 
197b 

—par s'es pa 
rnam gsum 198a 
rnams a plural particle 
sna am 204b, 205a 
snan 200a, b 
snod chun du chus gan bar 
atig^TiHr'S^ 201a 
— bahi nan du 
201a 

Pa 

dpag t&hud bzhi khn Sis ston 
201a 

spans par slf"! 203a 
spyi ther 205b 

Pha 

pha dan ma phtad pa 
200a 

phan tshun 190b 

phun PO ?JrEI^f{SS«K 

— byun bdtii phyir fqjwqsf- 
Safsi^S 198a 
— smin pabi phyir 
>Tr?fls 198a 
phyi W%nf204a 

—main mthah aiqirfa202b, 
20+a 


—hi SI15I 193a 
— rol gyi 9Iir 193a, b, 
194a, b, ]9Sa 

phin Cl nia log pa Sid aifitq?- 
«isr 193a 

phm. nas aqRH^r!) 190b 
phyir — 197b, 198a , pro 
ablative 191b, 192a, 
pbyis ajfijciirij; 203a 
phyis pa V rab tu — 
phrad pa oqt*! 200a 
hpbags pa Stfjf 192a, b 
hphe! ba Ij?!! 197b, 

199a 

hpho 5tqim^201a 
— ba aiq^[ffS 205b 
— ba Eld =5qqgs 206a 
—bar ma yin pa S gqjr- 
f?ira 194b, 195a, 201b, 
202a 

hphos 201a 

—pa 206a, v s'!— 
ba lafl chu, hthun bltar gug 
pa fWTlqisrftqfSl 205b 
bar du JJfqfp 193a. b, 194b, 
195a, b 

bu i> S’anhi — 
bud med ^ 196b, 197a 
bya rgod phun po 190b 
bya ba |i;si 193b, 194a 
bya ho 194a, 196b, 200b, 
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byan chub sems dpah 
passim 

byams pa ^^^1 190b, 191a, 
203a, b 

byun 193a, 

— bar hgyur ro 
3cWg 200b,— 207a 
byas nas 191a 

byas pa (la*;) f56*f5t 202a 
byed (do) 193b, 194a, 

199b, 200b 
—pa et 

196a 

—pa la rag las pa 
sftR 200a 
bran pa ti lud 
brara ze 202b, 

bral bar gyo ba 203a 

bla na med pa 9?grt( 192b, 
203a 

blun pas mon rtul ba Bid 
d’fdcB 206a 

dban po 197b, 201a, 206a 
dbaA phyug gis ma byas 
1 94b, 200a 
dbugs Slljlft 205b, 
dbugs phyi nan du rgyu bahi 
bya ba aii’f 196a, b 
hbah zhig po 192a, 204a 
hbar 201b 

hbu. bahi bya ba byed do 
194a 


hbu bar bya ho SlfofBlofR 194a 
hbub pa V Ins — 
hbyun (ba), ( ste), { no) 

191b, 193a, 194b, 200a, BetPa 
198b, 203b, OTBl^ 191b, Sg- 
19Sb, 201b, 202a, 

figgJI 192a, 204a, arpfg 193b, 
195b, hbras bn— 

— ba chen po H5I>p 20Sa 
— bar hgyur (ro) 

202b, 204a 

— bar mi hgyur 
200b 

hbral bar 198b 
hbras 202b 
hbras bu 'K55 passim 
— chen po mdon par 
hgrub pa fg3sS'Si?ir«PlfrB 
194b, 195a 

— chen po hbyun ba f^33i- 
giaifiifg^fyi 201b, 202a 
hbrel ba n rlryen — , 

rgyu— 

sbu bu Bia 193a 
sbubs yod par. ^f^4[>irg] 
196a, b 

sbyan 192a , 

— ras gzigs dban phyug 
206a, 207a 

sbyor ro 201a. 
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Ma 

ma Skye'S pa 192b, 202b 
ma gyur tsig sSam dti tfl 
198b. 

ma mtbon ba 204b 
ma nm *133^ 196b, 197a 
ma nor ba 192b, 193a, 

202a 

—Sid 193a 

ma hphos te 3 201a 

ma byun (ba) 193a, 

9l>p 192b, 202b , 

— ba zing iiIiJ5C[202b 
— du dsin na 
195b 

— na Do 

ma byai 3ffS 192b, 202a, ST . 
fS 194b 

ma tshan na (tli??) 20Ib 
ma tshan ba med par 
194a 

ma tshad ba med pahi phyir, 
IliWIti; 200a, 201a, b 
ma tshan bar ma gyur 
4!?% 200b 

mabi mad la qig f 200a, 
201b 

ma hods pahi dus na efdml- 
202b 

ma ym 3 passtm 
ma rig pa passtm. 


—pain lud kyis bran pa 
3f^g-!rr ^5R7>'(3; 200a 
ma s'es pa 3f|irs 1 97a 
mi 3 passim 

— skye mi hgag pahi chos 
can du ligyur lo 3(9^1- 
feSdfl 203a 

mi gyo bar ne bar hgro ai[#, 
533j)l3 198a 

mi Egrib pahi bya ba 8t3f9(iir. 

f?l 194a, 200b 
mi dge ba 204b 
mi rtag par siffiSia 202b 
mi rtogs zhin swfdqrti 19Sa 
mi bde ba atara 197b 
mi hdra ba 202a 
mi snan bain ran bzhin du 
203a 

mi hphos pa 202b 

mi s'es pa 9I||R 198a. 204a 
mig atg passim 

— gi hdus te 'ag 3f5[qrd5l 
pro^ig 205a 
mm 3m 205a 

mm dan gaugs 3[flW passim 
— kyi myu gu — 3?|( 196a, 
200a, 20Ib 

man chen pohi phyir 3|[fTO. 
197b 

wun pahi rnam pa 31?9W204b 
me 193b, 194a. b, I95h, 
196a. b, 197a, 3ff3 201b. 
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me tog gsti 193a, b, 194b 

e 

me Ion gyi dkhyil hkhor ailil5l- 
201a 
med >1 201a 

— na aisra 193a, 31flti 200b 
— nas afqcllil 199b 
—pa SRra 202b 
— par sirrai 196a 
—pas aift^g 194a 
—ban — HlfH 201a 
mod Kyi used at the end of a 
sentence, geneially follosved by 
hon kyan 193b, 194a, 196b, 
199b, 201a 

mya nan 192a( 197b, 198a, 
204a 

— byed pahi phyir 
198a 

—las hdas pa 192a 
— las bjun 197b 

myans pa sine skt 196a, b 
myu gu aif ( passtm 
myon — ste sigipa 202a 
—pas aig»i5^ ' 

— ba sigo? 197b, 

Do, 198a, silWl^Jifg et 
3ireEiI?!T 198b, 

— ba dan Man. pa 
Rs 200a 

— bain gyur. bahi 
202a 


— bahi phyir 3igncll4^ 198a 
— ba yod pa tgfgfir 199a 
myoas pa 201b 
myos te 0115 197b 

— drnah v sran radah 
dmigs pa ined pa 3Rr3S?gl92b, 
202b 

draigs bya ba afisa^gj?! 200b 
smin pa iftgn; 197b 
smon —cm 19Sb 

—pa ai'Wr Do 
smra ba 'Il5[ 203a 
smras — nas 3tR 203a , 

—pa 3411 191a, 206a, 3€s)^ 
192b, 

—so si^t^lfl. 191a 
smre s6ags hdon pa 
192a, 197b, 198a, 204a 

Tsa 

htsun pa I91a, 202a, 203a 
rtsa ba nas bead de 
203a 

rtsol ba otuqfti 192a 
Tsha 

tshan — zbin 196a 

— bar gyur Do Do 
tshig — gis smre bahi phyir 
198a 

— tu smre ba. aiw 197b. 
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tshul Ihnms dan brtul zhubs 
Se bar len pa 
205b 

tshul du 196a 

tshogs efiR 196a, 197b, 198b, 
204b, 205a 
—pa sigtar 205b 
tshor ba 191b, 197b, 198a, 

204a, 205a 
—bah I bye brag 
for 198b 

nitshan Sid 192b 
mtshams sbyor ba aRtRpsi200a, 
201b 

hsho ba 192a 

htshogs — na 200a 

— pa las pro 3fcif5!(rs;201b 
rtshe Sams pa |(fo( 206a, 
rtshe dan Idan pa SlfJ'tia!, 190b 
191a, 203a 

* Dsa 

hdsin pa med pa wftRI 200a, 
201b 

rdsogs. pahi sans rgyas op 
2Q3a 

rdsogs byun chub 203a 
Zha 

zhan pa Bid 206a 
ahig pa fBSRI 197b, i(? 206a. 


zhin 200a 

— gyi bya ba 199b 

— gyi ran tizhin gyis 
CBARtls 199b 
zbib 192b, 202b 

/.hugs asfl V thog ma — 
zhum pa gRBI 205b 
zhe sdan 59 197a 
zhen pa (la )— attqqsR 197b 
zhes (bya) |fa 191a, b, 192a, b, 
193a, 202b, 206a 
— de shad 191a 
bya ba f fg 204b, 205a, b, 

BW 191b, 

— byaho 197b, 198b, 
197b, 199a, 205a, 
204a, b, 206a, sine 
SKt 204b, 196a, 197a 
— bya ba nas gan hch 
chos Sid 919^91 BBBT 
193a 

— bya ba byed pa 55lf4i9r 
198b 

gzhan 3P9fl 194b, 19Sa, 196b, 
197a, b, 200a, 201b 
— gyis ma byas B 
194b, 200a 
— dan 199a 

— ma yin pa STBR 193a 
— yan piBg; 198a 
ma dnhan BI'B'BB 201a. 
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bzhi (po) 197b. 198b, 199b, 
205a, b 

bzhm — itl, 195a, 199a, b, 202a, 

201a, 203a 
— gyi gzugs brnan 
ftli? 201a 
— du mnon pa 
201a 

bzhugs — te 190b 

-so Do 203b 

Za 

zag pa dan, boas pa 
196a 

zad pain chos ST??# 199a 
zad pa med pa 202b 

ziig rnu 202b 
zos pa 1 96a, b 
zla — bahi dKyil hkhor 
201a, Do 

— mtsbaii dan Idan pa ?!g- 
gggr? 200a 

gzigs — naa 191a 

— paho qwfe 192a 
gzugs 198b, 200a, b, 205a 
— can raa yin pa 
198b, 205a 

— Icyi snd. pa 205b 
— kyi sied pa 5;q<jroil Do 
—brnan graf?!? 201a 
' —med pahi snd pa 
tgg? 205b 


—med pain sred pa sg?'?- 
g'lJir 205b 

bzod pa SJlPrl 203a 
Ha 

ban ai[^ 193a, b 194a, ? 194b, 
195a, 20Ia 207a 202b 

— bskyed pa 

197b sine Skt 201a 
ham qr 203a 
hons agicT 202b 
hon te 'Sflltf???;. 202b 
hon kyan (generally after a 
clause ending m mod hyt ) 3i«i 
g? 193b, 194a, 91? ? 196b, 
199b , without mod hyt 91? 
(?)g? 194b, 195b, 199b, 200a. 
91? ? 199b, 91? ? g? 201b 

Ya 

yan ^ 194b, 195a, 197b, 200a 
g? 200a 

yan dag pa 0??^ 192a, b, 
203a 202a, 

— )i Ita bu bzhm (du) 
??F»irT 204b 
— fiid 193a 

— pain p Itar bazhin du 
??HijI 202a, par dgah' 
bar bya bahi 
190b. 
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— par rjes, su nilhon ba 
202b 

yan run ?! 193a 
yan lag 3I3r 199b 

— brgyad pa 192a 

— bcu guiis po SKTO 
199a, b 

yan arid pa skye bahi pbyir 
198a 

yan srid pa bskyed pa 
si?!? 198b 

yi ran'! te 3T33Bt^ 203b 
yid 198b, 204a, 205a 
— kyi HWO 197b 
— kyi hdus te pro 
205a 

--kyi rnam par ses pa 
wIRIR 196a 
— mi bde ba 192a, 

197b, 198a, 204a, 

—la byed pa 197b, 

200a, b 

—la gzuu zhig nnft 
203b 

yul fW 197a 
ye ses, pa SIR 192b 
yens Sams pa 206a 

yons su — gdun ba 197b, 

— dro babi bya ba byed 
do qftqiRura 193b 
-dro bar byaho qftqR- 
qiSl 194a 


— ma glon bar phyir 

WfteiRR 19Sb 
— smin, pa qftqri; 199a 
— sfes nas qftnR 203a 
yod —do sjf^ci 201a 
— na I93a, b, 194b, 

196b, 198a 

—pa gi^Ejfrra 203a, pa. la, 
Bti 194b 

—pa las ggirq; 195b, 201 b 
—pas gaiq; 197a 

Ra 

ran bzhin las ma byun 
191b, 200a 
rab tu gq 203b 

— skyes pa [afj] nfq 203b 
— phyis pa gqftgs 201a 
—byun ba Slipfq 205b 
-man po gqp 190b 
ri la q#^ 190b 

ng pa dan zhabs su Idan te 
203a 

rigs V Cl 

nl por hdu s'es pa fqufgfr 
197a 

ris ftUR 205b, 206a 
run V gan 

run ste sine Skt 203a 
reg pa m 191, 197b, 198arb 
204a, b, 205a 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE 

S'ri Upanisadbrahmayogin is known to have lived very 
recently at Kanchipuram, Madras, presiding over the Upanisad- 
brahmamatha of the place He mentions himself as a disciple 
of Vasudevendrayogin He has written commentaries on all 
the lipanisads in accordance with the Advaitic view of S'ri 
S'amkaracarya These commentaries have been published 
in the Adyar Library Series in Nos 6 to 10, 12, 14 and 
IS in previous years The work now published is called 
the BrahmasUtra bhasya stddMnfa samgraha or BrakmasUtia- 
brahmatSra-sidhanta vivHt This also is said to have been 
written by the same author 

He attempts herein to show that the Brabmasutras and 
S'ri Samkara’s Bhasya thereon teach the same truth as 
contained in the Taramantra or Pranava For this purpose 
he seems to have taken the Nadabindupanisad as well as the 
MandQkyopanisad with Gaudapada’s Karikas thereon as the 
guide Assuming that the Taramantra is divided into four 
parts namely Akara, Ukara, Makara and Ardhamatra, he 
assigns to them the following terms — Sthula or Virat, Suksma 
or Sutra, Bija and Turya He again assigns the very same 
terms to the four adhydyas of the Brabmasutras widely known 
as of Samanvaya, Avirodha, Sadhana and Phala and also to the 
four padas of each of the four adhyayas said above Thus he 
calls the 1st pada of the 1st adhyaya as Virat Virat , the 2nd 
pada as Virat Sutra , the 3rd pada as Virat-Blja, and the 4th 
pada as Virat-Turya Likewise the padas of the 2nd adhydya 
are called as Sutra Virat, Sutra Sutra, Sutra Bija and Sfltra 
Turya In the same manner the lemaming two adhydyas 
also are called with the terms Bija and Turya After desig- 
nafing thus the various adhyayas and padas the author gives a 
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brief summary of each of the adhikaranas m all the sixteen 
pSdas with certain abbreviations This is the significance of 
the work In regard to the division of adhikaranas, the 
author differs fiom S'n S'arakara m one or two instances 
Such instances are traceable in the 3rd pada of the 1st adhyaya 
and the 1st pada of the 3rd adhyaya But he strictly follows 
S'rl S'amkara m stating that the total number of adhikaranas is 
192 and that of the Sutras is 555 From the last stanza 
found at the end it is understood that the author has written a 
commentary on this work containing 3500 Granthas 

With reference to the authorship of the work the text 
mentions two names viz Ramacandrendra and Upanisad- 
brahmayogin at the end It is natural to doubt whether 
these names denote one and the same person or two distinct 
ones Two sets of works, one ascribing the authorship to 
Ramacandrendra and the other to Upanisadbrahmayogin, 
are available in the libraries Perhaps this question must 
have been raised when the BhagavadgitJrthaprak3s'ik§ by 
RSmacandrendia was pubhahed in the Adyat Library Series No 
25 in 1941 with the authorship of Upanisadbrahmayogin 
and solved probably on conclusion that these two names 
were synonymous 

At the end of the text a table of contents is appended 
It uses the same abbreviations found in the text and adds the 
relevant adhikaranasutras in each case so as to make the text 
understandable The author of this table is mentioned as 
Ramacandrendra Certain new terms have been given to the 
padas of the 2nd, 3id and 4th adhyaj'as In the 2nd adhyaya 
the padas have been called as Bindn, Nada, Kala and Kalatita 
In the 3rd adhyaya they have been called as S'anti, S'antyatita, 
Unmani and Manoninanl In the 4th adhyaya they have 
been called as Purl or Vaikharl, Madhyaraa, Pasyanti 
and Para 

The publication is based on a single MS deposited in 
the Adyar Library, Madras 


V Krishnamacharya 
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REVIEWS 

KSs^yapa J%anakanda, Edited by Pandit R Parthasarathi 
Bhattachar, S'rl Venkales'vara Oriental Serits, No 12, Tirupati, 
pp 17+. 1948 Price 5 0 0 

The literature of the Vaikhanasa system has not drawn tbe 
attention of modem scholars for a deep study and systematic 
analysis of it But the case of the PSncarStra is different 
Dr F Otto Schrader bad written a valuable treatise on the 
PaBcarStra called The Introduotwn to the P3%caratta Dr S 
Dasgupta m writing the History of Indian Philosophy has devoted 
a full chapter (XVI) for dealing with the literature of Pancaratra 
It IS surprising that both of these writers had been completely 
silent about the Vaikhanasa system The reason for this is 
obvious The works of the Vaikhanasagama were not accessible 
to them in print Good printed editions of the Vaikhanasa 
works are long felt desiderata Now it is gratifying to note that 
the authorities of the S'ri Venkales'vara Oriental Jnstitute, Tirupati, 
have done a good service to the scholarly world in bringing out the 
publication of the Kas'yapasamhita relating to the Vaikhanasa 
school This forms No 12 of the S'ri Venkates'vara Oriental 
Series and No 2 of the Vaikhanasa publication thereof, number 1 
being the VimanSrcanakalpa The Director of the Institute has 
promised in his Introduction, to bring out shortly a book of his 
own, dealing m detail with the VaikhSnasa literature and other 
related subjects It is needless to say that such a book would be 
welcomed by scholars 

The present edition of the Kas'yapasaihhitS represents the 
Jnanakanda portion dealing in 108 chapters mamly with tbe 
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worship of Visnu m temples The work is different from the 
PaScaratra work of the same name 

The learned editor has furnished the edition with a good 
Indroduction in Sanskrit touching the various aspects of the 
VaikhSnasa cult But one or two points have to be mentioned 
here. The alternative division of the Sri Vaisnava Agamas into 
three as Vaikhanasa, PaScaratra and Bhagavata is contrary to the 
tradition which accepts only two divisions omitting the last (See 
adhyaya 105 of this edition) Evidently he relies for this on Bhrgu’s 
verse quoted on page 8 of the Introduction The verse may be 
construed to mean the two divisions as the Vaikhanasa and Panca 
ratra which is also called the Bhagavata S'rJ S'amkara in his 
BrahmasUirabhS^ya (2 2 42) mentions the PKScaratnkas by the 
alternative term Bhagavatas The editor again takes the contro 
versial topic of the PaHoasamskSra of VaikhSnasas and concludes 
that they need not have the SamikUra It would have been better 
if he had not raised the topic which is not at all connected directly 
with the text on hand His seeking Sn VenkatanAtha's support for 
his position will prove only m bis disfavour S'ri Venkatanatha’s 
Saccaiitrarak^a and S'ri PSiloarSimrak^a emphatically insist 
upon the Samshara for all S’ri Vaignavas The verse quoted 
on page 9 from the Anandnsamhita insists on the twofold qualifica 
tions namely the birth in the VaikhSnasa family and the Panca 
samskara according to the PaScaratra system for a Vaikhanasa 
worshipper of Visnu 

V Krishnamacharya 


AkhyS^a^tt by S'ndhara Venkates'a with the Commentary of 
Vtrataghava, S'ri Kamakoti granthavali No 21, B G Paul & Co, 
G X. Madras, pp 74, 1948 Price 0-10 0 

S'ridhara-Venkates'a, popularly known as AyySvai, was the 
author of many stotra works m Sanskrit among which the DayU 
sfataka, Stnhpaddhah, and Akkya^asH deserve a special mention 
H« is said to have been one of the donees of the village of Sthaji 
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rajapuram known as Tiruvakanallur in Tanjore District His 
Saltendravtlasa is a good poem describing in 8 cantos the life of 
his patron King Sahaji who reigned at Tanjore between 168+ 
and 1711 AD His Akhyasa^h is a metrical work m 60 stanzas 
describing the greatness of S'lva’s names The text was already 
printed and published in Grantha and Devanagari characters 

The importance of this edition under review lies on its in- 
clusion of a commentary called Bhavarogabhesaja written by 
Viraraghavas'astrm of Tiruvis'anallur From the Introduction 
written in English by Dr V Raghavan of the Madras University 
it IS understood that the commentator Viraraghava belonged to 
S'ridhara Venkates'a's family and was a protege of the King 8'ivaji 
of Tanjore, 1832 1855 A B His other works viz Vallipan 
iiaya, BUmarUjyab/nseka and PSrvaHsi6tra still remain only in 
manuscripts Another commentary on the Akhyaqa^i called 
Madhuryalaharl by one Venkates'a is more elaborate than what 
IS now published 

It IS said that the commentary has been edited with the aid 
of a single manuscript copy Indeed there are considerable diffi 
culties in editing a work with the help of a single manuscript , yet 
in some cases the mistakes can be easily set right For instance, 
on page 3 the stanza etc should be read correctly 

as as ft 1 $ superfluous to suit the Arya metre 

The correct reading is traceable in the Adyar Library MS Many 
misprints have crept in besides those mentioned m the lengthy 
erraia annexed For instance on page 3 aisipit should be 
Page 7 3'II?W should be Page 21 should be Page 

33 Rtpil should be gJiixi Page 56 should be SITOI^. 

Page 63 Slt«Iin¥riflFF=( should be sitsrtlUlftjRjl 

The publisher and the editor have done a good service in 
bringing out the edition with a new commentary hitherto unprinted 

V Krishnamacharya 
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Rehgton in the Tiiientteth Century, Edited by Vergilms 
Perm, Tbe Philosophical Library, New York, 1948 

The present book is a collection of Essays on 27 living 
religions of the world, with a general introduction by the Editor 
Practically all religions of the world and their modern expressions 
are included in the Volume, and each Essay is written by a student 
of that religion As tbe Editor says in his Introduction, “ what 
IS in mind is a cross section of the more important histone living 
religions which have come down fiom a long past, together with 
those younger in age which are thriving healthfully m our day, and 
an appraisal of these religions m terms of our tunes ” 

One notices a lack of proportion for which certainly the Editor 
is m no way responsible We must realize that the book has been 
published in America For example, there are eight articles for 
Chustianity in its varied forms (Essays XI to XVII), while there 

15 just a single Essay on Hinduism, covering the short space of 

16 pages The essays on Christianity cover more than 130 pages 
And what is given as Hinduism is only an aspect of Hindu thought, 
the Vedanta system 

In such a work, besides a proper perspective, there must be 
some plan and also an objective outlook towards to the religions 
The real difficulty in attaining such an ideal is that either a man 
knows a religion with a partiality or he does not know it or he knows 
it with a prejudice The good sides are included as intergral factors 
in religions and any evils attendant on its development are ignored 
as not having anything to do with it The treatment is extremely 
insufficient also m the case of many religions 

Still it gives the reader an idea of the religions of the world, 
and there is no other book at present that serves this purpose 
I fully appreciate the difficulty of an Editor, as stated by him 
“ One cannot plan a volume such as this with its variety of religious 
expressions, and read it carefully m typescript " 

Editor 

Printed and Published by C Subbarayudu, at the Vasaiita Press, 

The Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras /f '' 







LIBERATION, OR SALVATION ' 

By Annie Besant 

In tile early days of Christianity, ere the mass of the 
unleained had crushed out the Gnostic minoiity, ere the 
loss of the teaching of Reincarnatioti had attached the 
everlasting fate of man to his conduct during a fdw brief 
years on earth , in those early days the word Salvation 
had a grandiose meaning It meant that the man who was 
saved possessed the knowledge of God which is Eternal 
Life, It meant that he had overcome death and achieved 
immortality , it meant that he had become a pillar in the 
Temple of God, to go out into reincarnation no more 

Thus the Salvation of the Christian was the same as 
the Liberation of the Hindu and the Buddhist Both 
implied that human evolution was accomplished, and the 
threshold of conscious Divinity crossed , the man had 
realised the Self, had consciously become one with the 
Supreme The period of illusion was ovfer Clear vision 
was attained 

Nowadays alike for Hinduism arid for Christianity 
these splendid words have been largely emptied of their 
rich coil tent The Christian regards Salvatiori as escape 
from hell and entrance into heaven The Hindu regards 
Liberation as freedom from earth’s sufferings, as a change 
of environment rather than as the realisation of Self, 

' By courtesy of the Editor of The Theasophist, 
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A Master once said, using the Samskrt word foi Libera 
tion “ Moksa is not a change of conditions, but a change 
of condition ” The truth is there in a nutshell Liberation 
IS an innet change, not an outer circumstance 

It IS not the striking off of outer fetters, but the Illumina 
tion which reveals our essential freedom A prisoner in a 
dungeon is liberated if he realises the Self , an autocrat is 
in bondage if the Not Self holds the Self in blindness 
Hence S'rl Kisna in the Bhagavad GUa says of the man who 
is wholly devoted to Him, that such a man “ liveth in me, 
whatever hts mode of living ” He may be King or peasant, 
rich or poor, priest or merchant, ascetic or man of the world , 
all these are transitory conditions, of the earth, earthly 
If he lives in the Self, He is free, if he knows not the 
Self, he IS bound The free man is established in the 
Eternal I the bondsman drifts amid the passing wreckage of 
Time 

Liberation is the state of the Spirit when he realises his 
own nature, his own eternity , when he knows himself as the 
Reality, and not as one of the passing phenomena of the 
world in which he happens to be manifesting For long he 
has been identifying himself with the fleeting shows of earth , 
he has seen his own reflection in the waters of matter, and, 
enchanted with it, has cried out “ It IS r” He has 
tasted of pleasure, and has bound himself to the objects that 
yielded it He has drunk of joy, and has clung to the cup 
that carried it Ambition has ruled him, passion has swayed 
him, wealth has chained him, beauty has fascinated him 
In myriad shapes he has thought to clasp himself, and has 
ever found them but shadows, elusive and unsubstantial 
He has wandered in darkness, and has groped in vain for a 

' The Votae of the Sileiwe, first edition, p i 
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testmg-place At last the Light has arisen, and as the 
shadows vanish he finds himself, is free 

Liberation, then, does not imply existence in any parti- 
cular world, however refined , it is not living under any 
conditions of time, however prolonged , it is not looking out 
wards m any state of consciousness, however blissful It 
IS the drawing away from all forms of matter, from all states 
of changing consciousness, and then the lealisation of the 
Self “The kingdom of God is within jou,” said the 
Christ 

The first step to the finding of the Self is, as the 
Upanisat declares, the “ceasing from evil ways" Until 
evil is deliberately put away by a full effort of the will and 
a resolute unwavering determination, the very beginning of 
the finding of the Self may not be The feet which tread 
the miry ways of sin may not place themselves upon the 
Path of Holiness “ There is but one road to the Path Be 
ware lest thou shouldst set a foot still soiled upon the ladder's 
lowest rung Woe unto him who dares pollute one rung with 
miry feet ” ' Many a blunder may the Seeker yet make , 
many a time may he falter, slip and fall But hts will must 
be resolutely set to purity As the compass needle points 
to the north, and shaken from its position ever returns thereto, 
so must the will of the Seeker be ever set to good Even the 
evil-doer is considered righteous if he has “ rightly resolved," 
for what the mao resolutely wills that he inevitable becomes 
The “ evil ways ” concern not only the body of flesh, but those 
also of desires and of thoughts The thoughts must be turned 
away from evil, and never allowed to dwell for one moment 
consciously on the unclean , so many minds are like flies that 
prefer to settle on garbage rather than or roses The source 
UbtA.p 13 
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of evil ways will be stopped when the mind dwells ever on the 
pure So also will evil desires cease, when no longer gene- 
rated, stimulated and sustained bv evil thoughts The purified 
mmd body means the punhed desire-body and the purified 
action-body Thus strenuously cleansing himself, shall the 
Seeker cease from evil ways 

This step taken, he must become active in well doing , 
no negative goodness suffices foi him who would be a Knower 
of the Self As ill-doing accents and strengthens the sense of 
separateness, so does well-doing accent and strengthen the 
sense of unity All ill doing has its root in hatred, and Hate 
divides , all well-doing has its root m loving, and Love unites 
Only as the Seeker engages in the service of others, seeks 
their good, considers their interests, yokes his strength to 
theirs, will there begin to dawn in liim that Right Discrimi- 
nation (VinaAo) which is the first qualification for those who 
enter the road which leads to the Path He seeks in all around 
him to distinguish the Real from the unreal, the Permanent 
from the transitory As he learns to do this, there begins to 
arise within him a distaste for the unreal and the transitory , 
the foods which pleased him turn to ashes in his mouth , 
the objects he grasped crumble to pieces within his hold , the 
forms he clasped evaporate to nothingness m his embrace 
This breeds in him disgust, which presently changes to calm 
and smiling dispassion (Vairagya) He takes his mmd m 
hand, and learns to contiol it [S'atm) , with the mind he reins 
in desire and activity, and bends them into obedience to his 
will (Dmna). As this goes on be catchec, in the stillness he 
has created, a faint whisper of the Voice of the Silence, a fleet- 
ing glimpse of the glory of the Self With that, an upbound 
of the life, a sense of bliss, of power, and for a moment he 
knows the truth of the Lord Buddha’s words 
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Yc aic not bound > the Soul of Things is ssvcct, 

The Heart of Being is celestial Rest ‘ 

Then the clouds descend again, the Light is blotted out 
and darkness shrouds the world , yet, ho has seen 

From that time onwards his path is easier, for he has 
glimpsed the' Majesty of the Self, and m that light all earthly 
things look grey and sordid, dispassion is iiovi h'tedon a sme 
foundation , it is no passing mood but a settled conviction 
The Seekei now builds into his character the Tolerance 
(Uparati) which helps but does not coerce, and the Endur- 
ance {Titikw) which bearelh all things A sure faith in his 
own Divinity gives him conhdence (S'taddha), and the 
certitude of this all mastering power yields equilibrium 
(Samddhdna) His one desire is to become one with Deity 
(Mumuk^u), and he stands at the entrance of the Path of 
Holiness Beyond that portal he the four stages which the 
Initiate travels through on his way to Liberation, and he 
casts off the last ten fetters that bind him the illusion of 
personality, doubt, superstition, desue, repulsion, w'lsh for 
form-life, wish for formless life, pride, wavering, ignorance 
As the bandage of igiioianee falls from his eyes, he knows 
himself to be free, knows that he ever has been fiee, that 
only delusion has bound him As a hypnotised patient is 
unable to move because the idea has been impiessed upon him 
that he cannot stir, so are we deluded through the whole of 
our human pilgrimage, hypnotised into the idea of bondage 
There is no change in the condition of the subject save the 
removal of a hypnotic delusion, yet he who was paralysed is 
free , naught is wanted for Liberation save the dropping of 
the bandage of awdya, ignorance, at once we see the Light, 
and realise the inherent eternal liberty of the Self We are 
' the of Asm, Book Vm • 
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free always , none can give ns freedom, none can withhold it 
But only long experience and effort can remove from as the 
delusion that we are bound All the purification is but the 
cleaning of the lamp glass which bides the Light , the purifica- 
tion does not light the lamp, it only permits the ever burning 
light to send foith its rays So effort does not give Libera- 
tion , It only removes the delusion of bondage Anywhere, 
at any stage, the Self may know and assert his freedom , 
steps are nothing, stages are nothing, time is nothing, the 
Self abides in Eternity, the Ever-Free 

The word Liberation, like its synonym Salvation, is used 
m modern religions for changes of states, of places, of con- 
ditions The Christian, secure of heaven, feels himself to be 
saved , the Hindu thinks Liberation attainable by the slaying 
of desires Both may reach regions of bliss, and enjoy them 
for unnumbered ages , but that is not Salvation, that is not 
Liberation A man who has risen above desire for earthly 
delights, for astial joys, foi heavenly pleasures, dies and 
passes through the regions beyond, uninclmed to delay m 
any of them He cares not for the abounding life of the 
astral, he savours not the feasts of heaven He casts aside 
hib astral and mental bodies, as he had cast aside the phys- 
ical, and passes out of touch with the worlds he has renounced 
No bond of desire links him to any of.these , they have naught 
to offer him, and cannot lure him back The Bird of Life 
has broken from the not of the fowler, and will not nest again 
in any one of the three worlds So far is he free He may 
dwell m the high heaven of abstract thought, the ariipa world 
of the Thoosophist, and may remain there for aeons in high 
meditation [Mahat and Jana loka) Yet in a future in- 
calculably distant, that world also will pass away and its 
denizens fall asleep He may'be a devotee, dwelling in rapt 
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ecstacy m worship of his Lord , yet shall his woild also roll op 
as a scroll and vanish {Tapoloka) In all these cases, if the 
Self has not been realised, ultimate return to the life of flesh 
IS inevitable in some world of matter A man's consciousness 
can only be active in the kind of matter in which he can func 
tion, and when that kind of matter is disintegrated and only 
subtler forms remain, he must sink into unconsciousness, 
until some other woild or universe offers him a suitable 
vehicle for his functioning Only when he knows himself as 
the Self has he truly consummated Self Consciousness 

It may be that some, m reading this, will think that 
Liberation is so far off that it does not concern them, and 
that such high thoughts cannot be the bread of daily life 
Yet that is not so, for the simple reason that each one of us 
IS essentially divine, in each of us the Self is living When 
ever we turn away from evil, we are taking the first step to 
the realisation of the Self , we are cleaning the window that 
shuts out the Sun When we gladl} do a service to another, 
and deprive ourselves of enjoyment that another may be 
helped, we have come one step nearer to feeling the oneness 
of the Self , for that thrill of joy which rewards the self-denial 
is a ray from the bliss of the Self Every time that we choose 
a higher pleasure rather than a lower, or undergo difficulty 
for duty’s sake where an easier path is open by neglect, we 
ate practising Right Discrimination Whenever we repress 
a spasm of discontent, and cheerfully smile m the face of 
disappointment, we are acquiring Dispassion When we fix 
our attention on what we are doing and refuse to be dis- 
tracted, we are cultivating control of mind , and when we 
check an angry word we are gaming control of action Toler 
ance is developed as we stop our criticism of others, and 
Endurance as we take cheerfully and gaily the small worries 
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of life Daily prayei* or meditation will bring us a touch of 
the peace and stiength that tell of the Inner God, and not a 
day passes in which we cannot hnd opportunities of prac 
tismg the grace of serene Equilibrium These things are all 
around us every day, but we pass them by unheeding 

The trivial round, the common task, 

Will furnish all we ought to ask, 

Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God 

In the business office, in the court of justice, in the 
market-place and on the wharf, by the bedside of the sick, 
by the cradle of the child, the Self may be found. Liberation 
may be won “ Ah ' my master,” said the faithful servant of 
Geha^i, “if the Piophet had bade thee do some gteat thing, 
wouldsl thou not have done it Ah ' my reader, the greatest 
things are the nearest, and common life is full of laiost 
opportunities Aa the sunset is fairer than earth’s faiiest 
pageant, 'but is disregarded because so common, of everyday 
occurrence, so is it with the Self and the way thereto 

“ Thou art the Way ” " Look mwaid, thou art Buddha ” 
“ The Word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart ’’ 
Open youi eyes, my brother, and you shall see 



SOME CULTURAL GLEANINGS FROM THE 
jnAnakanda of the KAS'YAPASAMHITA 
OF THE VAIKHANASAS 

Bv P K Gode 

I HAVE been studying the history of Camka (eieer anetmum) 
or gram during the last three years and have published some 
papers' on it based mainly on Indian Sources These papeis 
have already clarified the history of this important plant for 
the last 2000 years There is, however, much scope for its 
study, especially in texts earlier than 1000 a.d Recently 
I happened to read one such text published by the 
S V Oriental Institute, Tirupati vtz the JnanakSnda “ of the 
Kasiyapasamhiia of the Vaikhanams, a Vaisnava sect with 
some literature, much of which is still unpublished This 
Jfianakanda contains some references to Canaka They are 
as follows 

P 55— Chap 22— The 
Seventeen grains are referred to as follows 

'Vide Annals (BOR Institute), Vol XXVI (1946) pages 
89-105 and also PrZcyavStiJ (spixi^ioft) Calcutta, Vol III, Nos 1 
and 2 (1946) pages 35-39 

’ Vatkhanastya KSs'yapa J%anaka«d^ (S V Oriental Series 
No 12) Edited by Pandit R. Parthasaratlii, Tirupati, 1948.1 
s 
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fii'ilciv't - tngj - ^ 
^ ?iR- 

I w. a#*f ^isir; «t«?T 
P 82— Chap 58~aT|gn4aTj^ 1 

g^f&i 

^ yR«i5!5 wsprm «iw cii 
ijnTOPT^ etc ’> 

P 138 73fl-Chap 85— ||^g^fegTWqjraRTRT- 

IW’I.I 

‘ ‘ 5Tri%-^-^-g5-nN-6ttT^ - trifi - tcisfer^- 
fI^i:-64qT{ai «Tt^l STi^gOT^aTltFiiqFin- 

‘ ‘ '^?(-'ti<,41<.-’i<^i4^-W - ^'yi,.! R 

5 These references found in a treatise dealing with Vatstiava 
ritual and worship amply prove the status attained by Canaka 
at the time this JMnakanda of the KSsyapasamhtta of the 
VaPihmasab was composed Canaka (an exotic) seems to 
have been at this time one of the 17 recdgniaed grains of India 
with an established status among grains of Indian origin 
It appears also to have been considered sacred ‘ at this time 

' Compare the use of Canaka seeds (steeped m water over- 
night made by married women in the Deccan at Haldi KunkS 
ceremonies especially during the month of Caiira 
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among tile Vatsnavas though in some other works on Dhmma- 
1 ,'S.stra. its use has been proscribed as I have pointed out in niy 
earliei papers on Canaka. 

As regards the date of the Vaikhanaslya KasyapaiamlnU 
I may record here the views of the editor of its Jiianakiinda, 
Pandit Parthasarathi, as communicated to me in his letter of 
7-8-1948 These views are as follows 

(1) This Kasyapasaiiihtta should date immediately 

after the VatkMnasakalpasutra 

(2) RsiSj-Bhrgu, Atn, Marlci and Ka&yapa were 

contemporaries and possibly the disciples of the 
great Vaikhanasa , they produced their works 
during the life-time or immediately after their 
Guru 

(3) The earliest mention of the VatkMnasakalpasutra 

is found m the BodhUyanasutra, which is 
acknowledged to be the earliest of the Sutras in 
the Vedic period according to Oriental Scholars 

(4) The Vaikhanasakalpasutra and the Samhttas there- 

fore, date earlier to the Bodhayana period 

Bodhayana, the author of the BharmasUtra and the 
GrhyasUra known by his name is assigned by scholars to 
about 250 B C If this date is coriect, the BodhSyana period 
referred to by Pandit Parthasarathi would be about the 3rd 
cent B C It remains to be seen if the Kasyapasamhttd of 
the Vaikhanasas in which the references to Canaka are found 
is really earlier than 3rd cgntuty B c Ths Jmnakanda of the 
Vatkhanasiya Kasyapasamhitd comprises 108 small chapters 
in simple Sanskrit prose These chapters contain much 
objective data of great value to the student of the history of 
Indian culture. A thorough analysis of these data may clarify 
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the problem of the chronology of this text Iti the meanwhile 
I record below some notes of cultural value gathered during 
my cursory perusal of it 

(i) The following leferences to tambida show that the 
practice of giving taiiibula to guests etc , was 
current among the VatSMiwiis, though in some 
works on dhatmas’dsUa its use is proscribed on 
certain sacred occasions 

p in-‘^ p[ ^ gni^gci ^lit qra iFto 

[» 

p 120-“ I’ 



P. 5— ^ piciw !ii5psni^-li3t- 

(2) There are frequent references to the TulaiV plant, 
so sacred to the Vat^navas 

‘ For the history of the Tulasi (Holy Basil) see Pandit Ramesfa 
Bedi’s monograph on “ Tulasi ’’ (Bharatiya Dravyaguna-Graatha 
msn, No 4), Lahore, 1946 I note some points from this mono 
graph 

(i) The Carahasamluta (fq Chap 23 and 18) refers to 
a?a (=TKl«sr)— "ggawflatl” and “ giRfgtf^flfq ^ ” 
(u) The Stts'rutasamhiia (?J^ Ch 38, verses 16 17) mentions 
ItBT which Dallapa (cad 1 IDO) equates with ga^fl 
<" 355 #?%^”) 

(ill) This plant is not mentioned in the Vedas, Aranyakas 
BrShmatias, Pauim’s A^(StihyUyi, 
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P f ?ionfeRriqiJ?T455i%f . %sii” 

P 108—“ ^ ^ I ^ 

1 team i ” 

^3) Chap 57 (pages 80 8J) is called * ^ 

fjfqfnipRinf^fSf ” It deals with the process of 
casting metal images of deities bj; the use 
of wax-moulds The MdnasSra edited by Dr 
P K Acharya has a chapter on this process 
called “ ” The Caraka SanihiU 

also refers to this process incidentally 

Chap 3— “ 'Udmtiaaifw'fiift anl^- 

. II??. [I” 


(iv) Works referring to Tttlasi are — tiaftt)"?, 

(aff^tiDs), ps^gtpii, qtigtini 
(3fl(^P3X "I S (teraViRR), uoiqrs 

(mentions giflt), ERg^qlqpiq^, 3iq|%^q^%?, ftqr 
f|»jfaq|HRiq«ilqftq? , qmt^fq^qfriq? , , 

aatgqf^qq, qiifSqiqt5(r«i, stnftifera, ^sisftralq, aw- 
nlidrFq (g^miifwi), fqFsjsu'n, q^sguoi, 
qigsiw, tR5tifi:rqqo5, tHqgn, qturnfirsd, 
nftaoftfii, supsatm (gastq^^), tmqi§«q, 
Sfnfag^, ^qqkqi, ^tsB, ^qsqi^gitq^, 

5IOT«f|cII 

See Hobson-Jobson (Yule and Burnell, London, 1903, p 931) 
article on TOOLSY (The holy Basil of the Hindus) — The plant has 
a kind of sanctity in the Greek Church and a character for 
sanitary value at least on the shores of the Mediterranean 
generally,— European notices of Ttilasi recorded here are dated 
AD 1672, 1678, 1842, 1885 On St Basil’s day women take springs 
of this plant to be blessed in Church 
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(4) Chap 50 (pp. 70-72) deals with 

Three classes of picture are defined in the follow- 
ing extract 

p 70— i^TvrrHftfe fei 1 

fli%=tOTiiws!^oigTf; I l^r- 

(5) Chap 19 (pages 28-29) deals with 

— Among the deities to be worshipped 
we find (P 29—“ . , 

Chap 27 (d'I%Tlf|^Ol[=li^l) also refers to 
follows — (p 42)--“ fiiffPOT? 

. sqi^ » 

Chap 74 fsfsrs to the worship of 

(p 115) — 

gjfgre . . . . 

These are evidently references to god Ganes'a. 

(6) Chap. 93 contains a reference to in the follow 

ing line . 

P 760— ?lin=^ci:” I tlK^ in this 
line means mercury The Amarakom vs) 

mentions 4 synonyms for mercury as follows — 

“ gpT ^ XM- II 1SV9 II ” 

I have not come across any references to in 
works composed prior to the Christian era 

(7) Chap n mentions in connection with 
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(8) Chap 19 mentions 10 Avatdras as follows 

mi, nWR:, WT’, isaJi , ^54 ” 

(9) Chap 72 deals with flowers to be used foi wor 

ship as also those to be avoided in worship 



The following fioxeers are rMttmended for use m 
worship 

TIf, *#5^, iWoft, fgs[, 

raVF, f|f?iiEra, q5!Ri, 

siti#, 

vi?3r, 

JlFlfStl, 9^9IE', ^Tf^, ^of, iJTF, 
’^ig* #11^) 

§^, M, 4 ^- 

I1l4, feRoff, g34, CHTO^, 

rflii 

Flowers to be avoided 


fS^, 4roiT4, =ggR|5f, 
flp^, j(pM, 

(10) Chap 91 deals with castes arising from five mam 
castes (lifOT:) viz (() Mig^lSlW, (^) 

{\) (8) ait=etn^i , and {\) 

Some of the castes arising by a mixture of these 
main castes are as follows 


fi?, iTI^, 4^, JfteF, 3tJgiW, 1115!^, 

f^, ^8, pw, RlPra, 4iTi*Rf;(^), 
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4|, 3WOT, ante, ^ 

45F5PRt^erfncoT, =TOisf, 35 ^, 
■^, ^Si^fi, iTTO, sn^q^, 3^, 

Hrgs: (agsqir^^), ai?(5ft^, to, 

etc 

Students interested in the history of castes and pio 
fessions may hnd this chapter useful as the text 
explains some of these caste-names 

The foiegoiiig notes of a cultural nature gathered at 
random from the text of the JMnaMnda before me lead me to 
conclude that this text cannot be assigned to any date earlier 
than the Bodhayana peiiod On the contrary it appears to 
be later than the first feu centuries of the Christian era as it 
reveaU a verj advanced condition of Vaisnava religious wor- 
ship and ritual 



RH^VABIIATTA 

B\ K Madhava Krishna Sarma 

SamgITAEaYA Anustupcakravartin Bhavabhatta, son of Janar 
danabhatta (a great musician of Shahjaban’s Court) and 
grandson of Tanabhatta, was a protege of Maharaja Anup- 
singhji of Bikaner Under the patronage of this king he 
wrote several works, MSS of which are now available in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library Mitra in his Catalogue of this Library 
(pp. 510, 513 and 514) notices Aufipasamgttavilcisa (only a 
portion ot It, vtz , Nrtyadhyaya), Hlvrallprakas’a and the 
NasfoddtstaprobodhakadhraupadafUci In his Catalogus 
Catalogumm (I, 408 , II, 93) Aufrecht notices m addition to 
these, the Ampasamgitdmkus'a Krishnamachariar {Htstory 
of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Note 1042) briefly mentions 
all these as well as Anupasamgitaratnakara and Samgita- 
vmoda and in a footnote adds that at the instance of his 
patron Anupasimha, BhUvabhatta wrote a commentary on the 
Gitagovmda 

AnftpasamgUavtldsa, Anupasamglta-RatnSkara and the 
AnilpasamglUmhusa are given as printed in Ratnasamuccaya 
published by Meharchand Lacchmandas of Lahore The Anup 
Sanskrit Library has the following works of Bhavabhatta 

* Paper submitted to the Xlllth Session of the All India 
Oriental Conference 
3 
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(1) AnUpasamgUaratnShara, (2) AnftpasamgUavarta- 
mam, (3) Aniipasamgltawliisa, (4) AnfipasamgUamkus'a 
(5) Kutiipadhyaya, (6) Gamakamanjarl, (7) Oamahamanja-rl 
nha, (8) Nastodcli’itaprobodhakadhrai4padaHka, (9) Bhava 
maHjart, (10) Murallprakasa , (11) Rdgmndld, (12) AnApa- 
mgasagma 

Among these are seven viz Nos. 2, 5 7, 9, 11 and 12 
which have not so far received a notice anywhere I give here 
a brief description of these 

ANE PASAMGiT ARATNaK AKA 


This IS a major work divided into nine AdhySyas, Svaia, 
Raga, Prakirna, Prabandha, Vadya, Tala, Nitya, Nataka and 
Rasa There are eighteen MSS of this in the AnCp Sanskrit 
Library, containing various Adhyiyas (No 3379 etc ) 

'Svara Two MSS (Nos 3379 and 3388) contain Svara 
chapter This contains about 1000 Granthas Begins with 
a commentary on portions of the SvaradhySya of Sarngifa- 
rainakara of^S'aiangadeva 


SW* II 3^ m'. II S? 


Ends 

i5?ins?PT; sm: II II 
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In >;omc places the author hoirows VLi'luiUm from the 
Kalantdhi of Kalhnatha on this chapter 

Ragaviveka Two MSS (Nos 33S0 and 3392) This 
contains about 3,000 Granthas Some Ragas are illustrated 
b> pieces m Hindi mixed with Vrajabhasa There are some 
sung in praise of Akbar 

Pmklrna Two MSS Nos 3384 and 3394 Neaily 80 
Granthas 

Pmbandlia Two MsS Nos 33b4 and 3395 Contains 
nearly 800 Granthas 

Vcidya Two MSS Nos 3387 and 3390 About 500 
Granthas 

Tala Two MSS Nos 3386 and 3393 About 350 
Granthas . 

Nriya Two MSS Nos 3385 and 3381 About 800 
Granthas 

NSfaka Two MSS Nos 3383 and 3391 About 2500 
Granthas 

Rasa Two MSS Nos 3389 and 3382 About 750 
Gianthas Nos 3392 and 3395 were owned bj Dlksita 
Manirama 

Anopasamgitavartamana 

There are two MSS of this in the Library, Nos 3411 and 
3412 It contains nearly 800 Granthas The MSS are in- 
complete No 3412 IS a copy of No 3411 The work deals 
with Raga, Vadya and Nrtya The Nitya part contains a 
treatment of the Rasas where reference is made to different 
views, the author accepting the Abhivyaktivada The work 
concludes with a description of some Des'i Nittas S'lvapriya, 
Rasaka, (Mayurasaka, Damjarasaka and Dapurasaka), Carcarl, 
Carana, Bindu, Kanduka, Bhamjika and SaiJasarT. 
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The MS begins 

1 

?ft p qopM ^ I 

to ITIM ?IT^ f!?ppiR II 

WFI I 

g 11% HiM 3% II 

^ ireiiraTfKfR% Rg[<i#ito I 
lirpneR II 

Eads 

^^!4Rfffrc^iI55r^3t5q^ I 
q?T<5i5^[toT II 
tol^ I 

ip?Sigoito ^ II 

gw =qTfiF^' URFirlt^nfi^qrf^- II 

ANijPASAMGiTAViaSA 

There are nineteen MSS of this in the Library (No 3359 
etc ) The work is divided into Svara, Raga, Prakirnaka, 
Ptabandha, Vadya, Tala and Nrtya Of the nineteen MSS 
three are of Svaradhyaya, four of Raga, two of Prakirnaka, 
two of Prabandha, two of Vadya, two of Tala, three of Nrtya 
and one of Adhyayas from Prakinaka to Nitya 

ANCPASAMGITANKOS'A 

There are thirteen MSS of this (No 3396 etc). It is 
divided into six Adhyayas, Svara, R5ga, Prakirnaka, Ptabandha, 
Vadya and Tala. The number of MSS for each is as 
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follows Svara three Raga two , Prakirnaka two , Prabaiidha 
two , Vadya two , Tala two 

Kutopadhyava 


The MS of this m the Library is numbeied 3467 There 
are 3 folios with 6 8 lines per page and 18 syllables per line 
On the last page there is written 


Begins 

jfltRT fWr II 


1 351 ’J^fwflM 

3T31^R^&)llri4f >pn% II 




Ends 





Gamakamanjari 


The MS of the Gamakmnaiijarl m the Library (un- 
numbered) contains si\ folios with eight lines a page and 
twenty-two syllables in a line 
It begins 

3R. li 

«l'llR'14i^i*4t5t 3t3r ri|?iK*I, I 
Wl ''HWiSd II ? II 
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TO- 


Ends 

>ra I 

3(?7?4H II U II 

o* 

?i% «ft^TF(wflcmrgfwral^TM qtw^ Hurer II 


GAMAKAMAfijARi TiKA 


The MS of this is numbered 3468 It contains six 
folios with eight lines m a page and twenty-hve syllables in a 
line. There are references in the work to Ratn^kara, Some- 
s'vara and Matanga. 


Begins 

?|l)3t5i|iiIlRiqiilRi'lPTt W I m 

iFTfkb-ctft; 





Ends. 

iltfri 11 TO E|#f 

TOTOI^ ^ II II 

^ sllniTOl?FflTO*Iig|'^Sf3%iT eTO II 

STOS II 

BhavamaSjarI 


This IS MS No 3461 m the Library with 18 folios 
(120, foil 10-13 missing) of 11 lines per page and about 40 
letters per line This relates to Natya 
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Begins 

■ftrPRf tflWd I 

fTI^ ^ JiTlclterr II \ II 

3T1T?5I5! Sfaj qr^qi^tejJ 

^|tT# 51^ II 

Ends 

to toF5f wto to 1 II 

?is?i smr I ?r?5p5 1 m to*?! ?tw i 

II 

N VSTODDISTAPRABODHAKiiDHRAUPADATiKA 


Tins IS No d470 in the Librarj’ It has nine folios with 
SIX lines in a page and twenty eight ssllahlis in a line 

Begins 

?n i 

— 

VITO I 

cf5iI^2H|ii^vnBT '^Wl 1 

f|?§^^ ^itfir tfldaiR ^^TicfteOTT^i I 
Ends 

iiMfe BitoW' 

II 

|ici 

?!TO II pfRg 
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There are references in the work also to Ragatattva^ 
bodha, Rdgacandrodaya, Ragamafijart, Nityamrnaya and 
Rdmakutuhala, 

MURALlPRAKiS'A 


This IS No 3476 in the Library The MS contains 93 
folios with 360 verses It is damaged and incomplete On the 
front page one later hand writes ” and 

at the end another writes ’> 

There is a Sanskrit commentary going up to verse 83 There 
IS also a Vrajabhasa commentary for a few verses at the 
beginning There are gaps here and there 
Begins 

!tef#lITRW 534: II 

iirf^ TRrsii?sr% 1 

«1TJW, M ^ II \ II 

I ’aife' I 1 315^’ I II 

^ tn?# ii im ^ ^ ^83 

II 


Ends 


^?iF3n m ' 

3 iKRiiW^^i ^ ^ 113^ gw II 
g3#ss(2[r itrou # n5^aH_|| 


ANePARAGAMlLi 


MS No 3555 m the Library is bound in book form and 
contains some works on music This was written at Adfln! 
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by Matheva RakhecS One of the works contained in this 
IS the Anfipat agamiild of Bhavabhatta The beginning of this 
is missing There are 64 folios with 24 lines in a page and 
12 letters in a line The woiK deals with the descriptions and 
Dhyanas of the tanous Ragas 

Begins 

firatir’^ %l^ ft pi# M II 

Ends with a colophon minlioning thf aiithoi and the 
patron as in the otliei works 

ANfiPARlt,ASAGARA 


This is one of the major works of Bhavabhatta As 
Its title indicates, it deals with the Ragas. There are 
three MSS of this in the Library, 3543, 3544 and 3376. 
It rontains about three thousand Granthas, being divided 
into twelve AdhySyas, namely gi Tfl l lpt 


SlIItrryiOTRfjariTOPI, #ns:^ 

In Adhyaya 9 in MS No 3543, folio 150 a, 


there is this j^ferg II There are references in the 

woik to Ramakutiihala, Ratnakara, Vitthalabhatta, Somes'vara, 
Sakalakala, Panjata, Darpana, Ragarnava, Nrtyamrnaya, 
Hrdayaprakam, Ragavtbodha, Candrodaya, RagamaHjan, 
Smnklrmragadhydya and Kalhnatha 


The Caturas'ltiragas are ^1^, 

^ 31 ^, 

!OTP5f, SfWrl, ilsqpRFcT, Pppip, 
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iwc(, JOfiTw, ^Tif, 3?^, ^r#i, 

These twenty eight are of Sadjagrama 

Audava |;§T, arflug, 

5^fgiTl, cnm, 

These aie Sapahinas of Sadjagrama 

gfap, 31K?r, #^ot. These 49 are 

of Sadjagrama 

Madhyamagrama 21 — SHI^- 

fqm, nqM, sqig, 

tf'5TTfci;,i 

Audavas ^^5TTtM, HiTS^q, 

%, W, 31W, 3mwi^, fegffi;, 

Thus the total IS (49+21+ 14) 84 



THE PURANIC BHARATA VARbA 

By A N Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar 

The Bharaia Varsa which is described in the sacred books 
of Hindus as Puiiya Bhruni and Kaima Bhfnm is identified 
with the modern India including Pakistan and part of 
Afghanistan The same sacred books describe the other 
eight Varsas as Bhoga Bhilmis ‘ or the regions of the heavetilj 
beings for tjie enjoyment of the effects of the good Karmas 
performed , in which case the Hindus at least could have no 
objection to their Karma Bliiimi being governed by the 
Europeans who, being the residents of the other Varsas, who 
according to the sacted books live happily for ten thousand 
years with their wives who beget but one child in the end, 
aie to be considered superior in all respects ' 

According to SVi BhS^avata‘, the Jambu Dvipa which 
IS identified with the modern eaith, is surrounded by the 
Saline Ocean and was divided into nine Varsas of which 

ll (Sn Bhngavata, V xvii U) 

i?l% II {Sri Bhagavaia, V wii 12) 

’ T R Knshnacharya edition is used for reference in this 
article The numbers refer to Skandha, Adhyaya and Slolta (or 
gadya) 
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the Bharata Varga the southernmost one was assigned to 
Bharata after whom the Varsa was named ‘ Again the 
Samkalpa that is used throughout Bharatadesa namely 
‘Jambu dvipe, Bharata Var^l, Bharata Khande, 
Metordahstne pars'tie ’ 

leads us to the inference that the Bharata Khanka 
should be a part of Bhaiata Varsa So the question that 
hrst arises is whether India is Bharata Varsa or Bharata 
Khanda ? The aim of this article is to investigate the claim 
of India to be identihed with the Puranic Bharata Varsa or 
Bharatakhan^a or with both 

Again, the JambQ Dvipa with the Saline Ocean is 
puranically described as being further surrounded by six 
other islands and six other oceans of sugar cane juice, milk, 
curd, ghee, wine and fiesh water,’ which if foqnd would be 
very useful in these days of scorching summer and food 
scarcity . But as a matter of fact, these islands and oceans 
ate too subtle to be seen with our human eyes Then are 
we justified in identifying Jambfi Dvipa with the concrete 
Earth unless we unjustly conclude that the ancient sages 
were fools or deliberate liars ? 

II (S'rl BhSgavata, V iv 9) 

araar wii?- 

riat l|S<ir^sriiSR I 

nqr g«rr ^tqtsfq ?ir?n^ giftqijii qft 

I qq gBi^flrial rjuriq fiE^q i anr 

idlqisft. qftg gqq^r i tjq gn^igia, 

qiraglql RRlitB 

ifta 1 iiqjlq g'^Sll'qiati BRstitf isqqii^qa 

i (s-n Bhsgawta, v xx. 2, 7, 13, 

18, 24, 29) 
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If the modern bchoUrb vMthont corn, ttly imdtfttanding 
the Vodanga Niriikta and nirtikta found in various places m 
the sacred books of the Hindus, persist in forcing the present 
day self contradictory interpretation of the sacred texts on 
others, I have nothing to say except tliat the aim of this 
article is only to enlighten the true research scholars who 
want to know the truth and not twist facts to suit their 
pet theories 

Only mathematicians of verj high order well versed in 
the theory of complex variables can rise above the so-called 
real plane of the mathematical numbets and understand that 
independently the real and imaginary planes are real, but 
relatively one is imaginary with respect to the other fn the 
same way, only high class philosophers can understand that 
both the material and abstract planes in the Hindu Philosophy 
are real, and each one is unreal relative to the other The 
history, astronomy and geography found in the sacred books 
are those of the abstiact plane and so can have only similarity 
with those of the material plane and can not be identical with 
them Let us leave this here and pass on to the Puramc 
Bharata Varsa 

The Puramc Bharata Varsa is a part of the lambti Dvipa 
surrounded not only by the Saline Ocean but also by six 
other islands and six oceans of sugarcane juice, milk etc 
Even in a sale deed of any plot of ground its description is 
clearly given with the description of the plots surrounding it 
and one discrepancy is enough to set aside the sale deed by a 
Court of Law So m the light of the above description of the 
Bharata Var?a and Jambu Dvipa what is the justification in 
identifying Bharata Varsa with India which though a part 
of the Earth, surrounded by Saline Ocean is not further 
surrounded by the sis islands and the six oceans but only by 
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the atmohpheie and unlimited space with innumerable planets 
and stars plodding their endless path unceasingly ? Then if 
Bharata Varsa is not India what is it i’ The clue can be found 
in the Puraiijanopakhydna of Srimad Bhdgamta (Skandha IV, 
AdhySyas 2S-28) The stoiy runs thus 

Once there was a King by name Puranjana who was well 
versed in the Vedas He had a friend by name ‘ Unknown ’ 
and whose actions were mystenous Searching for a place 
of residence, Puranjana wandered over the whole world 
After passing through various cities which did not suit him, 
he came dispirited to the southern side of the Himalayas 
There he found a beautiful fortified city with nine gates In 
the outer garden of the city he saw a lovely woman attended 
by ten servants, each of whom was a captain of hundred men 
and also by a number of women She had a five headed 
serpent by her side He asked her who she was She replied, 
“ I do not know the author of my being I know I am here, 
that lb all These are my friends and when I sleep the 
serpent guards the city ” They fell in love with each other 
and married They entered the city and lived happily there. 

That city had nine gates of which five opened east wards, 
one to the south, one to the north and two westwards 
Depending on the mood of Puraiijana the gates led him to 
different kingdoms The southern and the northern gates led 
him to the South and the north Pancala, in his learning mood 
Puranjana and his wife Puranjani begot 1100 sons and 
110 daughters who m their turn increased their progeny. 
Puranjana performed many saenhees, pleasing the Devas, the 
Piti s and the Bhutapatis In the meanwhile, Candavega, the 
lord of the Gandharvas came with his 360 white Gandharvas 
and 360 black Gandharvls, one Gandharva being fallowed by 
one Gandharvi They began to capture the city but 
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was prevented by the serpent Later, the daughter of Kaia 
also came there with the Yavana King and his brothei 
Prajvara The serpent gave battle for a long time until at 
last the city was burnt by the enemies They caught hold 
of Puranjana and dragged him by force The serpent left 
the cits and followed him At once the city was completely 
destroyed Being in darkness (Timas) Puranjana lould not 
see his fiiend. For a long time he lay uiiLonscious in the 
Tamas 

he was iKvays thinking of the woman Puranjani, he 
found himself horn as the daughter of the king of Vidarbha, 
when he regained consciousness When she came of age, 
Malayadhvaja the Pandya king married her by showing his 
piowcss at the Svayamvara As a result of the union a 
daughter and seven sons were born The daughter married 
sage Agastya and gave birtll to the sage Idhmavaha The 
sons became Dravida kings 

Sometime later, Malayadhvaja divided his country among 
his sons and went to Kulaca'a to practise Yoga His wife 
followed him, leaving her home aud children On the banks 
of the sacred Tamraparni he practised Samadhi for 100 years 
and abandoned his mortal frame When his wife knew that 
he was no mote, with tears in her eyes she placed the body on 
a pyre and set fire to it Weeping bitterly, she made up her 
mmd to die Immediately that old powerful Brahmin Friend 
appeared and consoled her thus, “ who are you ^ For whom 
are you crying Do you remember me, your old friend the 
'Unknown’ whom you left to enjoy this materia! world” 
We are Hamsas of the Manasa Going after a woman, you 
forgot yourself You are not the daughter of the Vidarbha 
king and the wife of this warrior Nor are you the husband 
of Puranjani by whom you were imprisoned m this fortress of 
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of nine gates It is on account of my Maya that you consider 
yourself as a woman I am you and you are I The poets 
will not find any difference between us The difference be- 
tween n<? is just like that between the images in a plane mirror 
and the eye " Thus was the Manasa Hamsa enlightened by 
the Hamsa and got back the lost memory 

Who was this Piiranjana’’ Who was that Unknown? 
Where was Purafijani found ? What were the cities visited 
by Puranjana The explanation is found in the succeeding 
(2‘Itli) Adhyaya itself thus 

“ Puranjana is the representative Individual Soul and his 
Friend ‘ Unknown ' is Is'vara (Paramatma or the Antaryarai) 
The vaiious cities refer to the bodies of the various beings m 
the Animal Kingdom When the Individual Soul desires to 
enjoy Prakiti to the fullest extent he takes the (human) body 
with nine holes, two hands and two legs PurafljanI is the 
Intellect that creates the ‘ Ego ’ in man The attendants are 
the sensory and motor organs (Indnyas) The eyes, the 
nostrils and the mouth are the five eastern gates , the right 
ear is the southern and the left the northern gate , the anus 
and the urinary hole are the western gates The South and 
the 'North Pancalas are the Pravrtti (Evolution) and Nivrtti 
(Involution) S'Sstras (Sciences) The five headed serpent is 
the Prana (Vital Breath) Candavega is the year representing 
Kala (Time), the Gandharvas And the Grandharvis the days 
and nights The daughter of Kala is ‘ old age ’ who became 
the adopted sister of Death, the 'Vavana King His men arp 
the diseases and his brother the two kinds of fever ” 

From this, it is plain that the story of Purafijana is really 
the yogic history of the representative Individual Soul attain- 
ing salvation after passing through Punj’a Kacmas It has 
been explained that the various cities visited by Puranjana 
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are the bodies of the various animals passed thtough hj him 
in the process of evolution " His final visit to the place south 
of the Himalaj as refers to his human birth* Theie can be 
no doubt as to this olace being the Bharata Varsa 

So the reader can now understand that the term BhSrata 
Varsa refers only to the Human World W ) 

where alone Pun\a Karmas can be performed Consequentlj 
IS It not the Karma- Bhiimi and Punya Bhiimi as distinguished 
from the vegetable and non human Animiil Kingdom ? If 
Bharata Varsa refers to the human body in general, h hat else 
can Bharata Khanda signify except each individual human 
body So the only possible conclusion is that the Puramc 
Bharata Varsa can refer onh to the human body in general 
Also taking into consideration that the Varsa got the 
name from Bharata (meaning ‘One who is able to govern) 
the term Bharata Varsa can refer only to those human beings 
who have controlled their senses, and thus spiritually inclined 
Hence Bharata Varsa is the spiritually inclined Human World 
and Bharata Khanda the body of a spiritually inclined 
individual 

Then how did India get the name ‘ Bhaiata ’ '> How' did 
New York get that name '> The English people out of their 

‘ 3^ sw rci?rf? \ 

isn BhUgavata, IV xxix 2) 

3<g%rI38ii'inq,n(S'nB;iSg«;v(r«tr, IV xxv 13) 

a?®! a? i 

f|?5R aamaa U (S’l-t BhUgavata, IV xxix 4) 

ainitrar Ji«ri 

«i«?rate4>3; II (Sn BhSgavata, 

V XXVI 9) 
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love for the mother country gave it that name Similarly the 
pioai Hindus who considered their bodies as Bharata Khanijas 
called India which contained these Bharata Khandas the 
concrete Bharata Varsa or Bharata Des'a 

Though S'lt BhagaMta does not explain who the 
daughter and sons of Vaidarbhi (Puranjana) are, one who has 
drunk deep of the nectar of tiue Hindu Philosophy, which is 
the scientific and logical conclu'ion arrived at by most mature 
intellect can understand then significance As the scope of 
this article is limited to Puranic Bharata Varsa I do not 
attempt at any further explanation 


51 ^ gw !n?tnPirn4 grn^ 


' 


' Brl Vedanta Des'ika’s Samkalpa$uryodava (Advar Librarv 
Senes No 65) Act I, S'loka 71, 



L'INDE ET L'INDOLOGIE FRANQAISE 
PAR Jean Filliozat 

[Prof. Fillios'at, the author of this Note is a joung Sanskrit 
Scholar in the Pans University He came to India towards the 
end of 1947 on a short visit I had occasion to meet him and dis 
cuss with him the possibility of maintainiug closer cultural contact 
between India and France He was considering the practicability of 
founding an Institute in India where scholars from France could coma 
and work on Oriental subjects on the spot Students of Indology 
from the West would profit much by suah a study, taking adiantage 
of the living traditions in India on a lariety of subjects 
There is the great difference between Indology on one side and 
Assynology, Egyptology etc on the other side Further, India has 
her own traditions of text interpretations, which is missed m the 
study conducted away from the country On the other hand, the 
West has etolved a scientific methodology in research work, which 
IS of immense help m getting a correct perspective of the cul 
tural evolution of the country An In.titute of the sort contem 
plated can huild up a happy combination of both .Afler Prof 
FilliOijat left India, Prof Louis Renou of Pans visited India 
towards the end of 1948 and stayed on m the country forsiv months 
I had a discussion with him on the subject He gave a short note 
for publication in the Bulletin, relating to Sanskrit Scholarship 
in India, which appeared in the last issue (also ui the Pamphlet 
No 17 of the Library) This note cawe after the matter for the 
last issue was completed The original m French is published 
here, with an English version, kindly prepared by Mr Henri van 
Zeyst —Ed., ALB] 

La culture de ITnde est une des plus rayonnantes de 
I’liumanitd, non seulement parce qu’elle est Celle d'une con- 
tree immense, mais encore parcequ’elle s’est jadis propagde 
de ITran d I’Indondsie et de Cejlan d la Mongolia. Elle 
doit dtre mtegrde pleinement d Thumamsme universe! que n'a 
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pas atteint encore la culture occidentale, fondle sur une 
expdrience hmitee du monde Dans cette culture occidentale, 
la France est partie formatnce et, pour une large part, son 
t 61 e a dte d’harmonisation et de synthese, parce que sa culture 
a toujoms ete ouverte et assimilatnce II incombe done tout 
particuhdrement A la France de travailler a laire fructifier la 
rencontre de I’Inde et de I’Occident, A cet dgard, la France 
a une tradition sur laquelle il favi porter attention afln de 
juger, par ce qu’elle a ete accoutumd a produire dans le passe, 
de ce qu'elle pourra continuer dans I'avenn 

La France est venue commercer dans I’lnde plus tard 
que les auties nations voyageuses de I’Europe, raais elle a 
aussitdt tante de tiier de I’lnde un bien plus piecieux que les 
epices la connaissance de la culture spirituelle indienne Ce 
sont das voyageurs d'autres nations qui ont dte les piemiers 
a publier en Europe des notions sur les moeurs et les croy- 
ances indiennes, tnais e’est Pans qui a eu I’honneur de ras- 
sembler systcmatiquement pour la premidre fois les principaux 
monuments litteraires du pays avec les mdyens de les 
mtei prefer 

C’est, en eftet, des le debut du XVIIF siecle que la 
Bibliotheque Royale de France a enirepris d’utihser la ptd- 
sence en Asie de nombreux frangais poui acquenr les livres 
des grandes littdratures mconnues et les placer a la disposition 
directe des savants euriJJidens II apparaissait d^ja A quelques 
espnts que, pour prendre une pleine connaissance de I'homme, 
pour former un tableau universe! de la pensde et de I’histoire, 
il fallait posseder ces litteratures, les lire dans leurs langues 
originales et les eclairer par la comparaison critique Grace 
au zWe des franfais residant alors I’lnde ou en Chine et qui 
s’dtaient dejA preoccupes d’acqnent pour eux-mAmes des con- 
naissances littdraires approfondies, grAce surtont aux savants 
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mdiens el chinois avec lesquels ils s'etaient dqa mis eii rela 
lion, le resultat fut prompt de~ 1739 paraissait a Fans ie 
catalogue des raanuscrits oricntaux de la Bibbliotheque du 
Roi, en ItUm Ce catalogue fai'icat tonnaitre, outre de nora 
brein livres arahes, hebieiix, pcreans, turcs, chinois, plus dc 
280 textes indiens, la plupart Sanskrits, quelques uns tanuls et 
telingas, en mfime temps qu line giamraaire sanskiite en latin 
et une traduction latiue de VAinanikova, et encore d'autres 
grammaircs ct dictionn uies de laiigiies indiennes La collec- 
tion avait eto formee pom coiitenii les oeuvres les plus car- 
actenatiques des divcises biantlics de la littmature sanskrite 
Eile compienait iiotanimeiil ks trois \ uhi avec leurs 
Brahmana, les pnncipaux Ptiiana, le MaJuiblmruta, le RamS,- 
yam, le dranie de S'abvntala lIl Lls notices descnptives 
^taient tres sommaires mais fort e metes et doiinaient uue idee 
juste et avantageuse de la richesse de la litteraluie Sanskrit? 

Malheureusement, le scenurs indispensable des pandits 
mdiens manquait a Pans et il de fnt pas possible d’utilisei 
aussitdt la collection ainsi constitute et, memo, le public 
oublia Vito son existence Mais le petit gioupe des orientalistes 
de Pans nc renon(,d pas pom cela a la connaissance de 
I’inde Anquetil-Diiperion alia chercher sur place les lemons 
des savants du pays et rapporta l^ceskr avec son inter- 
pretation parsie qu’il revela cn fran^ais a tout le monde 
savant II lapporta aussi les donnees qm lui permirent en 
Fiance de tradmre, d’aprte leur version persane, cmquante 
U^amsad et de repandre pat la en Europe la gloire de la 
pliilosophie mdienne 

Par ailleurs, la reunion a Pans de documents orientaux 
de toutes sortes permettart d’aborder I’etude de i'Inde 
d’une manitire indirecte mais qui devait se raontrer des 
phis fructueuses, en revelant d’emblee d nombreux faits 
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oublies dans I'lnde m^rae En effet, les documents chinois 
et musulmans contenaient beaucoup d'lnformations essentielles 
sur rinde qui ne se trouvent pas dans les livres indiens Us 
premettaient A la fois de completer ceax-ci et de mettre leurs 
donnees d leurs places dans I'histoue universelle C’est ainsi 
que mamtes informations sur le oouddhisme, consetvees dans 
les livres chinois rasserablos a Pans, ont permis d I'historien 
Joseph Deguignes de decouvrir I’ancienne importance de 
cette religion dans I’lnde, ainsi que I’expansion de la culture 
indienne en Haute Asie et en Chine et dedater cette expan- 
sion par rapport a I'histoire chinoise 

Mais, Id encore, le concours des pandits indiens a ete 
decisif Un savant da Pondichery, Mandas Pillai, a traduit 
en fran 9 a!S et envoye A Pans, entre autres ouvrages precieux, 
la version tamile du BhSgavaiapurana, le BhXgavadam, ofi 
Deguignes dlcouvnt, en ^tudiant les rajavams’a qui y sent 
contenus, les elements qui, par leur confrontation avec les 
donnees grecqiies, lui fournirent la cle de I’ancienne chrono 
logie de I’lnde, le fameux synchronisme de Candragupta et 
de Seleucus, qu’il publia en 1777 dans les Memoires de 
I'Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 

Ces travaux sont restes peu connus du public , ils n’en 
ont pas moms joue un role essential pour I’lndologie A la base 
de laquelle ils ont ete, et I’lndologie est la source od doit 
pmser riiumanisme poui s’mtegrer I’lmmense apport de I'lnde. 

L'indologie fran^aise a toujours precede de la m6me 
tnaniire Sietous les indianistes franqais n’ont pas pu aller 
travailler directenjent dans I’lnde, ils ont toujours utilisd, 
avec les documents qu’ils pouvaient en recevoir, les ressources 
que leur offrait la reunion A Pans des ouvrages non indiens 
qui dclairent I’lnde et des spdcialistes donl la collaboration 
leur permettait d’interpreter ces documents avec sdretd, et 
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de se mettre en Btat de les utiliser directemtnt Ils out k 
plus bouvent chercho, en depassant la specialisation, mais 
sans en oubliei Ics avantagcs, a echapper a sa limitation ex 
cessive qm fait creuser ks probibmes et remiier les materiaux 
sans en laisser voir la portee 

Pour illustrei d’exempks la methode de I’lndoiogie 
franqaise, il suffit de rappeler les travau\ d’un Eugene 
■Burnouf, qui adjoignit a ses etudes de Sanskrit, celles de 
I'avestique, du pah, du birman et ht fructifier les rccherches 
sut le bouddhisrae de ses confreres sinologues, ceux d’un 
Sylvain Levi qui se fit lui-meme tibetisant et sinologue autant 
qu'mdianiste et historien et ceux de toute i’Ecole Frangaise 
d'ExMne Orient qui introduisit I’lnaianisme avec la sinologie 
en Indochina et travaille a rendre a I'Inde I’hibtoire de son 
expansion dans I’Asie du Sud-Est 

Mais le contact avec les savants de I’lnde mfime doit 
4tre ft Tavenit resserrd de plus en plus L’dcole indologique 
franqaise dispose aujourd’bui de i'lmutut de Cmbsahon 
Indtenne de Pani, prdside par M Louis Renou, mstitut qui 
coordonne toutes les recherches de I’mdologie an sens le 
plus large et qui travaille en relation avec les autres or- 
ganismes onentalistes et avec la Soctete Astaitque, centre 
de toutes les etudes onentales en France II lui manque 
encore un mstitut de recherches dans I’Inde, on elle puisst 
venir acqudrir directement les connaissances vivantes des 
savants mdiens et mettre en retour a la disposition de ceux-ci 
les ressources de ses liaisons traditionnel les avec toutes les 
branches de rorientalisme Elle espbre pouvoir criier un 
tel dtablissement pour nneux servir les etudes auxquelles elle 
est vou6e, etudes qui sont dans I'Inde science nationak, 
mais qm en France etdans tout I’Occident doivent devenir 
une des sources essentielles de la culture univetselle 
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INDIA AND FRENCH INDOLOGY 
By Jean Filliozat 

The culture of India is one of the most brilliant of humanity, 
not only because it belongs to an immense country, but also 
because it has spiead fuitber, from Iran to Indonesia, from 
Ceylon to Mongolia It will attain its completion in a uni* 
versal humanity, which integrity has not been reached yet by 
western culture based on a limited experience of the world 
In this western culture France had a formative part, and to 
a large extent its role has been one of harmony and synthesis, 
because its culture has always been open and assimilating 
It 13, therefore, especially incumbent on France to work towards 
the realisation of a meeting of India and the West In this 
regard, France has a tradition behind her, to which one should 
pay due attention in order to judge from what she has regularly 
produced in the past, whether she will be able to continue 
in the future. 

France has started its trade in India later than other sea 
faring nations of Europe, but it has immediately tried to 
extract from India something more precious than spices, 
knowledge of India’s spiritual culture Travellers of other 
nations were the first to make known in Europe notions about 
the morals and beliefs of India, but it was Pans which had 
the honour to reassemble systematically for the first time the 
principal literary documents of the country, together with 
the means of their mterpertation , 

In fact, it was in the beginning of the 18th century that 
the Royal Library of France undertook to utilise the presence 
of so many French people m Asia to obtain the books of the 
great unknown literatures and to place them at the immediate 
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disposal of the European savants Then alieadv, it appeared 
to some, that, in order to gain a compreiiensue kno\. ledge of 
man, to form a complete picture of his thought ami liistcrj, 
one would need to possess those books, to read them in 
their original languages and to elucidate them by a ciitical 
comparison 

Thanks to the zeal of the French residents of that time 
in India and in China who had alread) engaged themselves 
in acquiring a deep literary knowledge, tlunks above all to 
the Indian and Chinese sataiih with whom they were already 
in touch, the result was icadily forthcoming in \ 7Z9 appeared 
in Pans the catalogue of the Oriental manuscripts of the Royal 
Library, m Latin This catalogue showed, apart fiom nuraeroas 
Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, Turkish and Chinese books, 
more than 280 Indian texts, for the greater part in Sanskrit, 
some in Tamil and Telugu, together with a Latin Sanskrit 
grammar arid a latin translation of Amarakos'a, and still other 
grammars and dictionaries of Indian languages The collection 
had been selected so as to contain the most characteristic works 
of the diveise branches of Sanskrit literature It contained 
notably the three Vedas with them Bnilimaiias, the principal 
Purdnas, the hlahdhhdiata, the Rdmdyana, the drama S'dkun- 
tala etc The descriptive notes were very brief but also 
very precise, and gave a good and fan idea of the wealth of 
Sanskrit literature 

Unfortunately, the indispensable help of the Indian 
Pandits was not available in Pans and it was not possible to 
make an immediate use of the collection thus formed, and 
even the public soon forgot its existence But the small 
group of Orientalists in Pans did not give up for that reason 
Its interest in India Anquetil Duperron w'ent to learn in 
India itself the lessons of the scholars of that country 
6 
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and published the Avesta with its Parsi interpretation, 
which he translated in French for the whole scholastic 
world 

He reported also the data which allowed him to translate in 
France fifty Upanisads according to their Persian version,, 
and to spread through them in Europe the gloiy of Indian 
philosophy 

For the rest, the assembljng in Pans of all sorts of 
Oriental documents enabled a beginning to be made with the 
study of India in an indirect manner, but which proved to be 
very fruitful m revealing numerous facts, forgotten in India 
itself In fact, the Chinese and Moslem documents contained 
much essential information about India which was not found 
in Indian books That enabled at the same time the com 
pletion of the same, and to give them their proper place in 
world history 

It is thus that much information on Buddhism, preserved 
in Chinese books collected in Pans, enabled the historian 
Joseph Deguignes to discover the ancient importance of that 
religion in India, as well as the spreading of Indian culture in 
Upper Asia and in China and to bring the dates of this ex 
pansion in line with Chinese history 

But here too the help of Indian Pandits has been decisive 
A scholar of Pondicherry, Maridas Pillai, translated and sent 
to Pans amongst other precious woifcs, the Tamil version of 
the Bhagavatapurana, the Bhagavadam, in which Deguignes 
discovered, while studying the Rdjavams'a contained therein, 
the elements which gave him through comparison with Greek 
data the key to the ancient Indian chronology, the famous 
synchronism of Candragupta and Seleucus, which he published 
in 1777 in the " MSmoires del ’ Academic des Inscriptions et 
BelleS'Lettres " 
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Thebe woiks have remained rather unknown to the 
public, but the) have nevertheless played an essential part in 
Indologv, of which they formed the foundation, while In 
dologj IS the source from wbicti Humanism has to draw to 
complete itself with the immense share of India 

French Indologv has alvvavs proceeded in the same way 
If all French Indologists have not been able to proceed to 
India to work there directly, they have made use of the 
resources the documents placed at their disposal in the 
collection of Paii' of non Indian works which shed light on 
on India, and the specialists with whose collaboration they 
were able to interpret those documents conectly and to make 
use of them directly Mostly they have tued, while passing 
hy specialisation without overlooking its advantages, to 
escape its excessive limitation which would dig out the problems 
and remove their component parts without revealing their 
importance 

To illustrate with examples the method of French 
Indology it would suffice to draw attention to the works of 
Eugene Burnouf, w ho added to his studies of Sanskrit those of 
Avesta, of Pali, and of Burmese and who caused the research- 
work on Buddhism by his Sinologist colleagues to be fruitful, 
as well as Sylvain Levi who made himself an authority on 
Tibet, Sinology , India and History in general, and all those 
of the Ecole Fiancane d'Extime Onent who introduced the 
study of India together with Sinology in Indochina and worked 
to give back to India the history of its expansion of South- 
East-Asia 

But the contact w'lth the scholars of India itself must in 
the future become more and more close The French school 
for Indology is nowadays managed by the /iisfifttt 0/ 
Ctvtlizatwn, Pam, presided over by Mr Louis Eenou, an 
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institution which co-ordinates dll research-work on Indology m 
the widest possible sense and « hich works in connection with 
other oriental organisations and with the Societe Astaitque, 
the centre of all oriental studies m France What is still 
wanting is a research-institute in India, where one could 
acquire directly the living knowledge of the Indian scholars, 
and place in return at their disposal the resources of its 
traditional connections with all the branches of orientalism 
It IS hoped therefore to create such an establishment to serve 
better the studies to which it is dedicated, studies which in 
India are a national science, but which in France and in the 
whole of the West must become one of the essential sources of 
universal culture 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


The PadaviAhana of S'aunaka is one among the ten pre- 
Katyayana indices {amthiwimn) intended for the preservation 
of the Rgveda The work attracted the attention of the late 
Professor Macdonell of the Oxford University one; sixty years 
ago , but the MSS material available to him was not sufficient 
to enable him to discover “ on what principle this amtkramam 
IS based '' The Adyar Library possesses a MS (Shelf- 
Number XXVIII G 53) which contains, not only the text, 
but also an anonymous bha^ya thereon While the text is 
only an index of the ptaHkas of some of the most difficult 
padas in the Rgveda, the commentary gives these pdda’: 
in full 

In the following pages both the text and its commentary 
are edited for the fitU time In my work I have also used 
tv)o of the MSS available to Macdonell, the one at the 
Commonwealth Relations Office Library, London, and the 
other pt the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 
Fuller details concerning the text and its MSS will be given 
in the full preface to follow 


H G Naeahari 







Rjq *11?^: I 
3Rnf('^^Tf?RT5im 

clr'Il^qfllR II ? II 

!i ^ II 

qisfi 3?t^3m?EiT 5 
# 5ra[5(q:i: q^ i 
3t?^' ^?<tqT3[T:* 

^ II ^ II 

' This entire section is given only by L 
‘ MS has 31^ only which is incorrect metrically In this 
verse and in others m this section I adopt the readings given by 
Sadgurns'isya’s commentary on the Sarvanv-kramani of KatySyana 
(Oxford, 1 886, p 75) 

‘ MS wrongly reads <IR., 



5nJT^S«!Tg^T?l^- 

qicft; ^t2'5iwfq: ll tf ii 

snTf^ 'qigW; 1 

5ITIIf(2?Tg'T5qT«l 

ifiiqigrr^ snjwl II ^ ii 

3Tgf5^T«lTf^l^ 

s1 sim^ ?R!‘ II \ II 

II « II 

fl5[lfa3iil^IU*fa^??fl^If(<Jnfj* si?*5qr^ I 3{f^3{lT# I 

R If 5 I 5 fl|f'° I 2il¥<f I Rf Mfr” I 3?fct5If:^ I Rif fill! 

' MS readt 0 ^^ which is metrically insufficient 
’ MS wrongly reads qi^l ’ MS wrongly has ^TifS*! 

' MS wrongly has ' MS stfflrisq^giaret 

' MS ’ This letter missing in the MS 

* MS reads only 5rtr?ifg , I adopt here the reading of Sadgnru 
s'lsya (o^i cit , p 76) 

’ MS wrongly reads g^eif 
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I sjfg; I ! sjfqfg: i i 

’#! I I srf^ffcFt I H f| ^h1 ^ I 

II ^ in?!! 

?13[5 fT#^4ciT' 

^1^’ir lu II 

fJi5FR^n‘, ?t =^1, Ei^ni >4sff 5n^; i 

5I?fe ^T, 3F^?I ft ^'’^3*1 , 3^1 |J1, ^81^ 3JII(|, 

ft, 3^ , [ 

^’i' ^T, %. ft^* 

^ , f?^ e^T, ^sflft^Tfj; IT32)T, ^ftoT 

ft", ftgi, stclcii^i, gl 5Tq^” 3IT, §ftg’, 

5na#T. ft^^fiar, i|ft ftw!, 3;iift ^ , sFftftfiqa i 

3?I>T^ 31^ 

^ I 
3T?I 

11 II 

‘ RV 11 22 3a ’ RV II 22 la ’ RV I 127 la 
‘ RV I 133 6a ‘ RV I 127 6a ‘ L 

’ A wrongly reads 

' After this both A and L have a redundant ^I 
’ A wrongly reads sj^ff 
“ This and the previous letter missing in L 
“ A very corrupt here 
A wrongly reads , L worm eaten here 



SI, STsft ^^552t, »J.0‘ 

3 II 

fS'T 

5n^'»iigi^tfflat! I 
f|q55?c!?3^3^3 
fiis5 s?i‘ in° II 
3133^3^ w" ^S- 
q^:* i 

^ fi|q 

^tqtsfg ?l^ II u II 

' Both A and L have a =5 after this This is redundant in so 
far as the text is concerned 

’ L very corrupt here B has 
' tpr, A ‘ iwifTrtr^a <ifRfi , A 

'' The verse is given by B and is metrically defective In place 
of this both A and L have 

^Ti^rigtp J!T f 

qftfi ?g ii 

Commenting on this group of verses (BV 1 191 10 ff), the 
RgvedSntikramaM of Madhavahhaffa has the following verse 
(VI 4 18) 

«igi asq; qs?) agqi^fisir i 

Sayana’s comments concerning these verses are also worth 
recording 

Md?;’ ??irarfe# *riT<?st!isi, i ‘are?) gn? qs?) qgi?) 
fai§“ i» 3 ) i^ni5s«oi)^ae?ra, t ‘tidifnq;’ 
fr?Fg«cfti ‘^tqR)5s?r9ireaarniififf)' (3i§« s.s) ?ft®q(iniw5r 
gqtqgiif^ sgjiifit ruirfq H 





tuqs;! i aislt ffHf qii! 

4 

^5[4i ^=[q;5aiK?Tq; I ^wt' 1 

Tliq;|%f^ft ^ q]?T qisfejii' ^ i galqt^t?- 

flVs^5 IT^^q- I 3[q f;5 ^qs^STRI, q?I^ ’JWtui, 

wlgqi, ^sqq q, arqigsf ^r, g:q pif . 
3ifq«i flik, I 

qi?T: q5#^q]'^qcssimq?‘ i ^|4«ig7^sk 
qqg^rRi' I qe^qj ’ qi^t S*r4 qq'iq''»=f(Hif qq^iS^tS^qi * 
qrasjg'^ i qqq^qV'Mf i 

5if5q?iq , k, qift, q^ qq, qjqq fq, fq^ak fq i 
Mqg^, ^qjqiq^ ^q,3;fa“fq?q, ’‘gqioi , q'tsq^g. fq^ h . 
qrq, t^if fq^ftf , ftiqlqf' . '^q^rfqiqTq i 
q qi qk gi^qiqiraqksq aals^t gTqfguJTR: i 
qiqi, ?55fl, Sf^qofq qq/* q'tfeqi khst , qq 
^sjjq'r, fq^l, ^aqi q?, q S^;. qrftfk, fq^q;q 
i;*q!^qT, m, qiagq/’ fgqT,” fqq ikt 


' L corrupt here 
’ qt, B and L 
A wrongly has J 
’ Both A and Ltorrupt here 
’ A wrongly has gqq' 

*' Both A and L very corrupt here 
" A corrupt here 
A corrupt 

‘'’ Both A and L corrupt here 
' Both A and L corrupt here 
® This letter missing in A 


' qlaftq>, B 
* A wrongly reads q> 

‘ L very corrupt here 
‘ A wrongly has 
“ gqq-, A 

“ A very corrupt here 
“ L corrupt here 
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\ Pi ,‘ ?Pf" ggral 

tiPig^i^^Rpci 9, fffi 3IT. |??| ^4, 2fig«ii!it5%, 

^ ?5iTEig, «n^pl , '^^’T^JIT , #1^1 

^icig^wig I pr, , eecit^, i?^?ii g?g i 

5^pl, eliT^oiT, |sn fir, ^ ^ g^T, |?p!3 

5^1, ?5[?2i%, gs ^4, i 

# 

snTRn^' g«i: I 

i^p> 3q\fg«R?wgT 

II l\ II 

I ir5i€I ggl* I g^g«^5F- 
f|‘ gi i 3i«rRgg; 'n^wR^g'^gg'^g- 
1 5i=E(|q^ gqg^qi^gpi ^ %sf^g i q?Tq^;ifeg ^ Pibt: 
g;qgt W<s(«ii I ^jjaoikipsigqis gggggi, gqg^q, qqgfg i 
q?, qgw, ?qqqfg‘, 5^4 srfg gsg*, gs5ff^ g I 

m ^§, w I ^ I 

mign HMsn” I 

‘ A corropt here *' 

’ L corrupt here A misses the entire line 
' A corrupt here ‘ This letter omitted by L 

’ A reads * A corrupt here 

A has redundant til before this letter 
* L corrupt here, ’ L corrupt here 

‘" L reads The word is not clear. 

“ A corrupt here 





9n 

§?wTf^’^p^! II mi 

^ I 5131, n fw?‘, 

#f^3, 55* ^ Jl# sfT, I 

qs‘^1^2?|sf3-^. f?E| , 53 , 3(fir’»3p? I 3f3lt31- 

gf^'“g3>f?51?"|?5qt 35t #^P3^qF3\ I ^l^\ f^r^31 
ft I ^fftt #I1'3W3, ?f <[sft3n, Sfi -pq 

^V , ^ioif 3R3 , qoif;3 3, ^ft5IR 13 . ^ 3 , 35131 331, 

^ 3f?3, 533513, 33T 53.'* ftsft qg'tftui , 3;S3I 315fl35I3 
3TJF |53I, =3*3\ g3, 3tfI3 ij^., 33l" ?:^lG3fpf, >5r"3m. 
h 3, 315^^ ." 31353 iTt5f3ft353, c'^ 

3lft, 3^111531, 311011 3fH;, 311^ 33', jg, 351531 1 

ft33l 33 353153^^301131, ^^ 5131 I 3lfS3l 

330R\s 33 1 5!f3333,'' ^513, 3^33 31^. Jqf | ■e3133\33, 

' A corrupt.here 

“ This and the two preceding letters worm eaten in L 
^ A corrupt here 

' After this, A has a redundant tn 
^ This and the previous word missing in A L is corrupt 
‘ This word missing in L L corrupt here 

* L reads S ’ L corrupt here 

“ A very corrupt here “ This letter worm eaten m L 

A corrupt here “ L corrupt here 

” A corruptly reads JRl L corrupt here 

“ Both A and L corrupt here " A corrupt 
“ A has an extra ^ here L is corrupt 
“ A corrupt The entire line missing in L 
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TOWf%: T^*ft^^Tg^%EW3'4!#*iT;5«r i 

^ ^ 'n^'* i * 

f^|*l5^tfri':nal52j^iTTfsifEaY fiiqtTqffe: I m I 

w fisfgfiT iriq^'t Ea*} 1 1 

3{l^TO> g] ^TT 

^iw5|jnw^ia5i5n ‘ i =g gT“ m 

I qi5s# “ i st^jueit ^g- 

friM ?i^'i3*i t ’ ‘ ^^qk^^3c(ffT I 

ff?'* % fl^Rl“' 

fRR ^IR Rm UR? ! 

Rig^s^ RR’“?I^ II ?V II 

1% RT^RIR RRWR:®' 1 

’ This letter m A not clear L omits the entire line and the 
two following sentences 

’ This letter, found only in A, not clear 
’ Both A and L corrupt here 
' A as ?g A corrupt here 

‘ A corrupt ‘ A corruptly reads 

’ L has lacunae here * A reads 3^|fn?ta5PTT 

“ A has g here “ This letter worm eaten in L 

” A corruptly reads “ A reads 391 

“ This and the two sentences following ate found only in A 
’* This portion worm eaten. 

” A has ” A has f? 

" A reads ” A reads 8|(e|T 

This letter missing in I, ““ Jh concludes 3rSI|^PlH[HIfr.. 
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The diflerent suggestions fot the constitution and composition 
of the king's Council reflect the mgenuitj of AitliMihtra 
writeis, and probably their political experience and vision ' 
The Council is to be composed of the king's ministers 
The appointment of a sole minister is deprecated' The 
discussions of the Council must take place in secret and in 
the presence of the king ’ There is no suggestion that the 
Council should uork in committees oi that its Idboms should 
be divided peimanently between sections of the Council The 
strengtli of the Council should not be too great for efficient 
discussion bt the entire bodv and for prompt decision * In 
suggesting a Council of manageable size,* Kautilja remarks 
that the strength of the Council of the divine Indra was a 
thousand, implying that the management of such a huge assem- 
bly IS possible only for a divine and not a human king A very 
small Council is objected to as it will be unrepiesentative of 
experience and w isdoin and may become cliquish A just mean 
is to be struck and a body of not less than twelve members, 
representing^ every side of state activitv, forms an ideal 
Council, which must be allowed to have its say on every 

* !irr , p 13 

® 51^51 5i|fi w itir,p20 

So-, IS, u— i 

fM nfsfsil If II <18 II 

* srsfffirJtwjftRf (itid . p 23) 
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important question ' The unity of aim of the State is denoted 
by the joint responsibilities of the members Extraordinary 
care is to be taken to guard the secrecy of the discussions in the 
Council He who betrays the secrets of the Council is “to 
be torn to pieces ” (Ucchidyeta mantra-bheil) ‘ Coupled with 
the insistence on the powers of persuasive speaking and 
learning as essential qualifications for ministership * the rule 
of secrecy will show that the discussions in the Council were 
free and animated, and that members could express their 
opinions .with the freedom bom of the assurance that their 
views, even if unpopular, would not be divulged, and thereby 
expose them to popular resentment The Council is not to 
consist of mere technical experts It is to have some of ‘out- 
side ' or lay experience to control the experts Nor is the 
Council to fall under the overawing influence of military 
leaders Somadeva enunciates the proposition that those who 
wield the sword should not control policy ‘ — a piohibition 
obviously designed to secure the pre eminence of the 
civil side in govirnment The views of a bureaucracy 
could not therefore prevail in the kingdom unless they 
stood the test of the lay criticisms in the Council Under 
such conditions, unity of outlook, and the habit of co- 
operation between ministers themselves and between the 
ministers and the king will be generated Constitutionally, the 

' w ? 20) hmManu- 

smrti ises the strength at seven or eight only 

’Ibid , p. 26 

srnsw Stgifwiqgsii 

ftt^gxll ufaqt II {md , P 15) 

^ flfitrfSififtiii tig , p se) 
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Council wis purely advisory and that is explicitly staled by 
Kautilja and liis predecessors But, the Council vias in 
effect a permanent and effective cheek on the king Experience 
and ability are bound to tell, and the Council tepresented the 
best available elements of both The vitality of Indian 
dynasties and empires, originally laised on the loose founda- 
tions of coiifedeiations or rapid conquests, was secured by a 
balance between the weaknesses of the king and the effective 
control of a supreme Council, constituted of the outstanding 
ability, patriotism and experience of the kingdom 

The Westein Cameralist was a confirmed bureaucrat 
The Arthasiahtia may also appear to favour bureaucracy An 
elaborate machine of administration, a good diplomatic corps 
and a powerful army are suggested by it Pieparedness for 
war IS the recognized guarantee of peace The Western 
Cameral ideal of inter-statal relations is a ‘balance of power,' 
w'hich IS to be secured through the exertions of a diplomatic 
corps whose methods are indicated with pedantic fulness 
and precision 


The Army 

In ancient India, the paramount military needs of the 
kingdom were met by the standing aimy, by the social 
regulation, which reserved a whole caste (the Ksatriya) for 
military service, by the provision of a training and a tradition, 
that fostered military virtues and by carefully segregating the 
soldier from distraction during military training and in the 
pursuit of his avocation, by rules prohibiting his employment 
on political or administrative duties Harmonious relations 
betw'een the civil population and the soldiery is to be secured 
by preventing occasions for dashes boldiers are not to enter 
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Villages ‘ A feudal system cannot rise, as the army is recruited 
On a voluntary salary basis, like any other branch of the 
public set vice ’ The technique of military training is viewed 
as sufficiently difficult to demand the whole time and attention 
of the soldiers Like the ordinary public service, and even 
more than other departments of the State, the army is to be 
open to all sections of the community ® Wise and humane 
rules of war regulate the conduct of soldiers towards the 
inhabitants of an enemy country, combatants or non com- 
hatante* The necessary auxiliary jrms, such as the com- 
missauat intelligence corps and medical seivice® are duly 
provided A military domination of the State is checked by 
ruling that a soldiei should not have the power to decide 
policy by entering the Cabinet 

Diplomacy 

The Arthasastra glories in its diplomacy Great inge- 
nuity IS displayed in suggestions of graded classes' of diplo- 
matic agents and of devices by which a king is assured of 

‘ ^fir nw f^a, i 

nqr =r fa nmaifei ii 

a i 

pfw N ii , >1, t, 

^ (‘ unpaid ') is one of the thirty two troubles ' (vyasana) of an army 

according to KauUlya (p 333) 

^ ICatihhya p 343, which refers to recruits from all castes Foreign 
mercenaries (atisHff) are condemned by him (p 333), 

See SUntipatva on those who should not be killed {ch 98, 14 ch IQO, 
25 29) rules of combat (ch 9S) On booty in war see Medhatithi on Mami, 
VII. 96 

" Kauphya, p 362 

“ K&mandakiyft, VII, 27 
, p 30, 
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Victory m the 'battle of wits’ {Mautra yuddha), which 
betw sen States is held to be more effective and less expensive 
than an armed conflict ' In relation to its neighbours, a 
State forms the centre of a theoretical ‘ circle,’ {Mandala) 
composed of twelve members (dvddas'a mandala), among 
whom allies, enemies and neutrals, (actual, prospective, and 
potential) are all brought m The variation of policy towards 
these leads to the scholastic elaboiation of seventy two types 
of attitudes ' The intricate diplomacy of the Arthas'astra 
and the discussions relating to the details of the Mandala 
organization had apparently much interest to kings and 
politicians in ancient India, though to us, they appear dreary 
and obscure ’ 

Official Secrecy and Corruption 

A feature of the old Indian administration, in which it 
anticipates the mentality of the modern official is the extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness to official secrecy Betraying ordinary 
official information is an offence entailing banishment 
Divulging the secrets of the King’s Council makes the offender 
liable to death * The setting of such a great value on official 
secrecy, denotes an atmosphere of suspicion and the fear of 
official corruptibility, which is also denoted by the penalties 
for bribery Jdafkiha) and for official corruption ‘ This is in 

‘ UM . P lOl . and pp 3S2 381 ) 

^ Kmtilhya, VI, 2, Manu, VII, 154 159 Kamandakiya, Cb VII, and 
Notes to M N Dutt's trn pp 85 90 

■* V R K Dikshitaf, Manryatt Poh^y, pp 74 77 
* cf (SW Bf p 36) 

' Taking bribes enlsils baaishment-g^f^^ ?fa 

Bt P 309) , See also Manu, VII, 124 I 

l«if ^p5ir fstfisstradH; ii 
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line with the low view of human character which sees in force 
the only means of securing respect to moral rules Kautilya 
devotes a long chaptei (Bk II, Ch 8) to a vivid and a 
realistic description of every conceivable form of official 
speculation The list of possible misdeeds is exhaustive enough 
for even the present day Court favourites aie classed with 
thieves and frontier guards, as dangers to commerce 
Yajnavalkya denounces as oppressors both policemen and 
pujilic accountants ' These instances will show that the 
elaboration of the machinery of administiation had not removed 
the opportunities for official oppression and malversation To 
minimize the scope for official irregularities and to help in 
their detection, Kautilya has furnished standards of allowable 
expenditure, wastage etc , derived from actual observation and 
experiment These details, which roused the irony of Dandin, 
show the thoroughness of the Arthas'asfra and the resolution 
of the men at the helm of the old Indian empire to allow of 
no waste or deceit ’ 


The Exchequer 


Kautilya gives the Treasury (as in modern Governments) 
a general power to supervise and control all revenue producing 
and spending departments ' Periodical audits by.the treasury, 
check inspections by special commissioners, the regular and 
systematic collection of statistics, and the punctual preparation 

^ i'Hwuih m 

(V nO- 

“These passages ace collected and compared with Dapijm's sarcastic 
passage ed Buhler, vol 2, pp SI 55) m Shama Sastri's 

Introductions to his edition and translation of the aauliltya 

® I {Sl4, 511. p 65) 
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of accounts and administtative reports at the end of the 
official year are insisted by kautilya ' All NJtts’iistras require 
the king to be posted up daily ^vith the figures of income and 
disbursement up to the day'' Over and above such normal 
agencies of check and contiol, every branch of official and 
private activity is also to he watched by a vast Secret Service ’ 
The members of this body were like the spy or the police 
informer, who are alluded to with contempt The constitii 
tion of a body of carefully selected and reliable public servants, 
who could be trusted to discover by their vigilance and 
disclose by their integrity all official lapses, and which will 
stand the routine audit is evidence of the zeal to provide 
checks to the deterioration of bureaucratic government * 

Civil Law 

The influence of the Cameral outlook on our old civil 
and criminal law needs consideration In civil law , a Cameral 
motive for modihcation is the immediate or ultimate advantage 
of the State and the exchequer The prosperity of the king 
depends on the prosperity of the people ' “ Poor king, poor 

' See Kau(iliya Bk Z and Bl 5, ch 2 Iql qftsfr Wi^ci; 
[Ibid , 2, 7) 3ins|I^rR^ (Bta Z. 7 ) , Ib,d , p 59 see Amt 

Ittd Polity, pp 44 and 113 Sukm, I 51 52and 275 285, 
ch 89 90 See Dikshiiar, MaKTyan Polity pp 201-214 

^ ctsr ^ (3t4 w., p, 37 ) 

1 (5fr? , % ^'t^) 

” KauUhya, pp 142 143 

* Sukra, IV, 9, 66 68 A secret agent is Sucakit and an tnforttter is 
Stohhaka 

‘ a^ipir i 

giinRiJr fe s5tT!tr g w-* p 3®) 
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kingdom ” ' The civil law should therefore be such as will 
stimulate production The individualuation of property to 
the e'Ctent of granting to the members of an undivided family 
exclusive control ovei the gams of their learning and pro- 
fessional skill/ the provision for even slaves to purchase their 
freedom out of their self-earnings/ the development of the 
rights of separate property for women/ such wholesome rules 


' The famous nmKim of Sully (1560 1641) Similar sayings are The 
prosperity and welfare of the subjects is the foundation upon which all 
happiness of a pnnce p based ’ (Schroodar, SnmU p 142) , identity of 
interest between prince and subject (Rohr, Ihid , p 203) ' the true greatness of 
prini^es is inseparable from the piosperity of their lauds ' {Zmcke Ibid , p 262) 
a king 13 a rich king when he has rich and skilful subjects (Darjes* 
Ibid p 279) , and the chief dut> of the monarch consists m guardianship 
of the happiness of the subjects (Jush, Ibtd , p 324) 

‘ Gautama (o 600 B c ) 

tw {M, li-n) 1% ‘'^?r ’], VaMtha allows lum to 

keep part of the gams ol learning (lu, '^1) , 'VajSavalkya, (II, 118 19) 

5«irfg(t^st I si n sfug. 

9F*IR?I g I ^igi^wfr ^ =?( Il , Mann, 

(IX, Z08)-~«igq5rg nJihT 1 ^fg. 

f!I% II , also (IX, 206)-fiRII\iIii g tqqigf ggplg vr i , VySsa (quoted 
by Apararka, p 72S)-^5Iigia *1^ I flflH 

II fqijdogfqr i (aii gi , p loo). 

5fg|qif%ig 1 igg fg ?ig g 


” 3 grafng (p iBi) 1 8r5Rft5[5iBi ststiniJil (p isa) i 

55^3^ fqs4 =q giqg ^ (p igg) | s^itirggq^I^g 
(emanoipahon), p 182 I | Srr^SRf 'g- 

'sn^tr qr %5llcT (p iss) i 3tra4t i 

Ip 183) n contra, M®«k, VIII, 4l6-*irJlt ggS} 

gqmgr ?gfrr i I figfig ii 


(p ^52) provides that the wile cannot 
naponditure of her SMhma by the husband (in case of 
jmpiiaonment for debt, disease, famine or indispensable religious duties), as 
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as that the whole of a man’s property cannot be confiscated 
except on a judicial sentence,' that the instruments and 
appliances of production are always to be exempt from attach- 
ment for debt and revenue recovery and that cultivators 
should be granted freedom from arrest for debt during the cult! 
vation season,’ are other illustrations of the operations of this 
motive The Arthas'iistm deliberately reduces the periods of 
limitation and prescription prescribed in the Dhaimas'asira,' 
and its civil law aims at the removal of uncertainty in the 
acquisition, use, development and transfer of property It 
humanizes the law of debt ' The ancient right of the creditor to 
place the debtor under indefinite restraint is attenuated to a 
vanishing point The debtor is protected against harassment 
by his creditor Unless a debtor is likely to abscond from 
the country, he cannot bo proceeded against simultaneously 
by several creditors’ They can proceed against him only 

allowed also by YdjHa\alkya. II, 147) after three years of &uch use. or ^vhen 
two children have been borne m themtertal if the marriage has been in the 
first four forms In case the marriage was in or ^iriadcir forms the 

husband must restore the property or be treated as a thief These rules go 
farther than any smyti 

‘ Mann, IX, 242 

= Natada, XX 10 u i 

^ vftqfjfT | 

iri ii 

" 915(1511 #B1^3 qitw (ai«f OT , p 175) 

* ^5!f gsqflR qqiqqfft 3^^ l wqq qiafssqr- 

ftristrafqslfqrl^iasnwsifqsptvq I qreg jpg. 

gsftqra: i graq qi^pR qr qiiqRis p 

I sqftfqBift f^q rqwlfqqqsqrfs? ii 511 , 

p 190) I 3j?q5rqi5!i?5qirrici6tc nid.p 174 ) 

“ See Kimftkya, pp 174 177 

“ qraiiq^nqi^ it aiRq aflBHRifi. , p 175) 
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in the order in which the debtb were contracted, and one 
creditor at a time Debts due to the State, and to the un 
endowed classes which render public service , Brahmana, 
have priority, independently of the order of time in which 
they were contracted ' 

k debtor may be tenifled by the old belief that if he dies 
without discharging bis obligations he will be reborn as a 
beast, but he cannot be incarcerated indefinitely Every 
opportunity for redemption is to be given to those who are 
virtually insolvent ’ The avarice of the money lender is not 
to be allowed to paralyse industry and trade by being given 
the suppoit of a harsh law’ The interest which a creditor 
receives on loans covets possible losses of the sums lent 
These are the underlying principles ‘ 

Group Organizations 

The operation of the same raotiVe is seen m the appa- 
rently contradictory treatment of group organizations by the 
old Indian State Organization helps production Accordingly 
let the State treat generously guilds and industrial groups 
The right of association is gianted to all persons, workers, 
merchants, capitalists, religious men and women," and, in 

‘ {md , p 175) 

“ (HT? , qg, z, iisn. 

= Manu, vm, 177 YajEfavalkya, II. 43 

‘ 3® fqr OTsr# ipq qr siwl i 

i {im , p 174) 
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imitation of tliem, even heretics and robbers formed guilds ’ 
All such groups are autonomous m their o«n affairs, and their 
bye-law s are enforced by the State The heads of the guilds 
are to be singled out for social and political distinction ’ 
Their support is to be coveted, and their anger dreaded by 
the king On the other hand, they are to be watched, in the 
interests of the State, and their activities in raising prices or 
lowering wages by combined effort, are to be penalized ' The 
formation of new corporatioi s and the alterations of old guild 
constitutions are apparently to secure recognition by the 
State' The guild has a perpetual succession in Jaw, which 
accounts for the rules against its acquiring peasant estates 
m villages ' 


Criminal Law 

In penal law, the working of the Cameral motive is 
responsible for humane improvements in outlook as well as 
in treatment The aim of punishment is prevention and 
cure, and not retribution In ages of faith, the deterrent 
effect of a punishment is increased by giving it a spiiitual 

' Kaujilya menlious heretic guilds (pg^anda sauigha, pp 36 and 342) . 
the reference may be to the Buddhist Samgha 

Sremmukhyas are to be paid 8000 panas as salary (p 245) 

si!Pip?!)rjj gipjirrt ii («?»5 5 ir , p 205) 

* I 

ilfRi ^ II (Rmm, nn) 

* This IS inferrable from Pai|hinasi a dictum (oiled by AparSrka)— • 

—SI ?isf ft^ri . sisiifir. 

® TO f^raisi fesRsf Ri jig I {m. ifir., p i7i) 
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colour The primitive combination of religious and material 
elements in the penalties awarded by the community for 
crimes was similarly continued by the Indian sociologist, side 
by side with the developed penal law The aim of the old 
Indian law of crimes was to adjust the penalty to the psycho 
logy of the offender and his class The methods for the 
detection of crime are also to take account of the accused 
person's psychology Compurgation and ordeals, which were 
freely used in early times in which efficient devices for the 
detection of crime did not exist are discouraged by IhtAitha- 
s'Sstra, though they are continued even in the later Dharma 
s'Sstra, more perhaps as a matter of tradition than of 
conviction So serious a thing as a man's life cannot be 
left to the chance of an ordeal The value of an appeal 
to God IS essentially psychic To women and children and 
to nervous people the ordeal adds a refinement to cruelty 
To the atheist and the hardened primmal it makes little 
appeal ‘ Kaufilya therefore rests the detection and punish- 
ment of crime solely on the secure basis of investigation and 
evidence Instances in which judicial sentences are found to 
have been unjustly given, after it is impossible to recall them, 
should be few, except for offences against the State or society, 
or outrages against humanity The death penalty should be 
restricted only to such cases The violation of cardinal state 
monopolies (eg, destruction of elephants),' and grave social 
and economic offences like wholesale cattle-lifting which may 
lead to blood shed, as well as arson and destruction of works 

' MM f I 

Somadeva (27i 15) takes the same view 

5='g. I . . fftasipal (9i4 5ir., p so) 
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of irrigation are specifically made capital offences and their 
justification is obvious ’ The cruel punishments of maiming 
and mutilation are continued by the Arthasastra apparently 
more for the segregation of the known social offender than as 
a measure of retributive justice In many cases, the option is 
given to compound cotporal punishment by fines S'ukra 
suggests banishment or deportation to islands for offences for 
which what is desired as a penalty is to get nd of a noxious 
person ftom society The basic principle of the Indian cri- 
minal law m all such cases is that the penalty should never 
exceed the needs of society Punishment has to be viewed 
both from the standpoint of the offender and of society 

Among the persons whose deportation is recommended 
by S'ukra are the turbulent man, the cowardly soldier, the 
man ‘ who is a thorn to the village,' the householder who 
becomes a monk without providing for his kith or km, and 
the subject who fails the king m the hoiu of need • 

Economic considerations account for the penalties pro- 
vided in old Indian law for the destruction of trees and 
plants,’ for the exportation of articles of primary need to the 
country e g , wool (so necessary for protection m winter), arms, 
armour, war chariots, animals of use in war, and food grains ’ 
It may be recollected that similar motives led in England to 
provision of the death penalty for the exportation of woo! 
from the country, so late as the reign Of Charles II ‘ 

' I'i I (ai4 5 rr , p 227) 

WR. 11 3i4 ?II , P 197) 

(bi 4 litr , p tu) 

' Adam Smith, on /MSlice, etc «d Canaan, p. 136 
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Liberty and Citizenship 

A review of the politics of Indian Cameralism will be 
incomplete without a reference to the Indian conceptions of 
personal freedom, citizenship and loyaltj The fundamental 
conceptions of old Indian society preclude the possibility 
of drawing any distinction between public and private duties 
in ancient India When life is an organic whole, its division 
into water tight public and private compartments is im- 
possible The suggestion that the king is always a public 
person is quite as valid as the conception of the subject 
as always an equally public person Every one, from the 
king to the man in the street, has his appointed duties and 
functions He enjoys unfettered liberty of action only outside 
the obligation to discharge these duties No one is absolutely 
free, not even the king Somadeva’s recommendation of 
‘fieedoiTuas the best tonic of man,’ and the assertion of the 
MahabMrata that ‘ every one is king m his own house ’ ’ 
merely reflect the temper of the times, which sought to put 
some limit to State intervention in the ordinary lives of 
the people The Indian view emphasizes obligations, not 
rights The prejudice against the foreigner may be social, 
but It is not political There is no expression in Sanskrit 
which has the exact sense of ‘ citizen ’ and ‘ citizenship ’ ” 
Such terms as praja, pmhtt, paum, and jana, convey none 
of the implications of the civil rights ot the citizen Suffrage 
follows status If citizenship is to be defined merely by 
political ofihgation, by habitual obedience to the State and the 
payment of taxes, we can bring within the body of citizens 

•^An English Sanskrit dictionary giv^ three incorrect renderings of 
' Citizen ' ptfufd, nag^rajantf 
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even the alien who conformed to these conditions during his 
residence in the kingdom Political obligation springs purely 
from residence, and does not connote a personal tie between 
ruler and subject The imposition in the KatiMiya of dis 
criminating duties against certain imported articles usually 
handled by aliens is aimed at the goods and not the foreign 
dealers qua foreigners A man shed his duty as a subject by 
simply ciossing the frontier Oppression led to wholesale or 
piecemeal emigration ' In the settled monarchies or empires 
envisaged by the Arthas'astra, the tie of tribal or clan allegiance 
IS not translated into a political bond When it emerges 
in our history, it does so only in areas under clan domination, 
like Rijasthan, with added glamour of chivalry and sacrifice, 
and IS ennobled as ‘ loyalty’ A background of rich sentiment 
may exist between king and subject, but it is not essential to 
their relation, as conceived by old Indian polity 


WgfJRfft ’ (8f4. W , p 263) 
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ECONOMICS OF INDIAN CAMERALISM 
Introductory 

No aspect of Cameralism has been so greatly emphasized 
m the West as the economic, and none in regard to the 
analogous Indian group of sciences has been so little stressed 
as the economic This paradoxical difference should be 
explained Modern economics owes much to Cameral thought 
Adam Smith was virtually, if not consciously and by 
derivation, a Cameralist In modern India, the failure to 
recognize the interdependence of Dharmas'dstra and Artha- 
s'astra and the practice of viewing them not as allied but 
as rival studies, and the omission to study the economic ideas 
inherent in both types of literature, have been largely 
responsible foi the failure to make a synthesis of Hindu 
Economics It has been my privilege to make this attempt 
in other forums ' To avoid needless repetition, I would ask 
your indulgence to permit a reference to the Benares lectures 
on Anasnt Indian Economic Thought and to restrict myself 
today to the presentation of only salient aspects of Hindu 
Economic thought, which betray either a Cameral bias 
or necessitate a Cameral interpretation 
1 gee my Ancient Indian Eqoixomio Thought , (pp 19 20 and 24 ff,) 
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ffa I 

si^ff aigq)i^>j^5SJf^TP I qsn 

I #3r^;g5i^;ggq;i#| | 

Jjifft |?§5i |!q I pR^^r 

aicrfJc |t5t m m mi w. >=siFf c^q;- 

i srgffisr 'j^f^f^sr- 
^ sagTfiiq^^tawfqg- 

sttowhtih ^ET f^gfii 

3ifE^ 1 stf^jqj^gg^^gifgTOtEg im- 

If' I 3i!%#Dit<?qsf^^sfq m qi5i?q- 

i 'J% » 

|b! I M^sfq qm “ iR 

qiei I qa?T^l%5«r- 
awgww ?*(^i?is5(< 





m I ft3^ tjsitTfisi^fqrnfqf^ i 

siW^iJ?|fJfWSf;Ef|Tfi?IT ^Sffrufq fifqq l n-qq^q; 

qqTJa^lqnfqq?qf5t^tii5iiq^ sqiijqrq i 

ftaiT 5[raq;qif^3rTH.^ 

Wi #R5f 3H, 

5rqTnrr q^c? qgc?i^ !i 
qioakq q^qsq q f^qi fw- 
^TqTeqfsigqqwqfqjjqs^qi i 

q|$q^qfqqqi51fqjI5iqi- 

qit^ifqq^qqRsnftqqfqqi fg ii 

gq) ^qqqwjsimq i 
q;5!ifq% ^sgq qftcq^q 
m qqq q^al ii 
i^q qf?5i^«? q«ii- 
^q;ifqq^qFr ^ ii ” 

1 

fqqtf^qig i 4!?^ %| i Mf^q qqi^rn 

ftqq: 3TOr ! quaint qf^ %ri: q^q i?i>TO q qii^fq 
sqftfqg 1 q^^g^qstiqqsqrftgfra-^g— - 

Mf^tgi qiion^q | 

figral qsn ?<3qgTgqm!g sq?j,=qqn ftqq 1%^ i 



fsi'Rsi I srsj^T fq^lpsifi ft 

?3I?ft;§3^Tfti33T' pi;®- 

a!l?f stgffiT ^t^IPcI I 

?(«IT ^ srra^qjft^rft— 

|ft I 

w ?ft ^ftqqcq =? i ®rcf Bfsqjqi 

goi^R gftiasqi 1 1 =q goi^iu aqi 
| q>^j f| ^] sj^fl' |fa q^=E% 

315^ ^] ?n f| in ?^q^wi;^oqqT 

?if^a q^ftl^iJIi f| %<.^^ 1 31^;? guTipHT qg | 

fti^T ftqif?5iT qni f^oii f| f| 

3t^ nqfta I f ft f goi^m i g^ g^ftq^ ft^t^V- 
sf^sft qi ?5r gorqiR nqft i ^ci^qi gsrgqi^iiftgr 

ij^Ti5![ftqn^^i?qqT goi^w: 09 q^ =q nqfts i ’?9?wgri?;- 
g^ fjssrraf^qft— “ ftftirl ftigniift” ift i 

|g qiHfsqg 1 | 3?^ n?5ini5ftf(wfq giift- 

gfticisq! ?ft ftig i ^q nftigoiqjM Ji|^qnftift;|?i 
I n^nflqinr iiRflni fti^q^ nfti5®iq>i\'q m 
5q gq^gqw^T'Hi g'qq^RR ftft^qi g^i' qnq; i 
^tr ^ ggsnaqiMft— 

“ ftft^ fftsmiql ftjqg^ q^fqrai q qini- 
ftqiqf 5!5iqiTg09ftql: %qT. ^nf^igni' I 







?T5ft5IT fsjJli ^ flgJlOTT II ” 

I sfRf “^leTgfi 

qiffi 1 

qqlf^i aiffi 3^i?4sm^'tsfffi- 

=q iqqTiffffTgng ii ” 

a|T35fl53Nfq^sfq *|qDg?i Hq\ | 

?cqT i>;qa| assi m qf^g35; ii 
flp aCT^ a'HnaRnfanafzf ’mh i 

3iats;a^l^ ^qgqisqi^g Jllioil fqfa II 

wiaaii li 

s^Reg^f^ i^qjni ii 
%?s[Ta'aiia =qma^ i 

3IT#a ggi^E^iR S^qi^SsqqT Ii 
^5jnf^jr^«ia^Tf%5iiiqT 5II: i 

^ama^qgqig^T ^qf^a ^ II ” 

# II ^ II 



pi 5i«fT 

II « II 

ffri I feT#g> pk 

f 1 gf g;5q^ 1%qT«f iTc!Sj^ UJiq^ iTqg | 

g^qs^q^q ^rwf^ 5iftf^ g?q^q qs[R^ i i^q 

=q^H 5tfqf^ f^tqi ^Iqq^ qqq: i 

fq^l^ f<q^ I qsfi j^gq;^ 

q?or 1 pq^q =qf?Tg3?qq^ 

f^qT irgf^ qqq i g^ qq\\q;3^ni g^ 

?g5j I q^iinq ?f|q^ I'g f?q i '^q ?5q^g?qt 
Hiq^ ftq^ 1 aiiqTRfgftfJf q% 

sqq^qjft 3^q;S5?IT q^jq 

f^q'pq; I 

aifq qqiqiq qifqf^raqi^ i atq^qcqq qiifl i 
^qq^^tq f5tl^5tTf^^^|qi^Hq | 

p qqiw I i sj^q gi^qiqrai ^qiftqi, { 

3iq- q)qf|ji?^q qi^ ^ qq^f^ ?j:rqq»3[ i 

siqljq^qTft '■qfq; i qqi %qq;i^ i %iq5kg> ^qq?s- 
^q^- 1 gssq'lftq'l. q^q#; i “^qwl qq|q^ i 
ai^qfqfqi %q, i q^q^ ®iife: M qq^ i 







ftsJT RRWJIiq - 

■S'^flr^f'T fq5lW^^5!?lJDI) f;^fqtf, fqi^ II " 

# il II 

'^51 fqg.HTifqij-qqi^cq^^fRqjT^T qqi fsiiqq5iii^^35sq?ft 

ta«(ig:'=auf#l^ ^ (!I- 

rWti 1^ II H II 

I ^T 3[f| qi 31%^} 

I ^ fq^TT qRi I ftra 
5tra«? qi siqsRSf 3ifq=q?^ fq^qi^Rf^a} w i ?ifq fei 
RT3T I ^f^qqqi^ fqfJI fsqi 5I^«fT:f 

^ RWB l fq|^ Jjq fq^oq aq; 

qjs'sqfn %T 5ilsi^ qigsqei =q qqf^ i sisf i 

q qT3lfqq> fq^- 
sqqii'q^V ^ i i 

|g qqr^q»?,i %T mm fqgsr ftq 
wsrf^ f qssqcT l g|q ?(?q aitsf^iior q^I I 
f q|?!l^qT %#J 3TTqq I. rrq^q qi^cq^TI 

fq^V StqqfO^lfgr ?ifqqq |t ^ l| 



II % II 

I 5rB[2T^ 5!?rrfteqfl qFSft^pT' IF I §K5F?m^F- 
5ift«il. qf^ftcqsl I ^ snfIgFi irraj ii^oi^rfii i psfl 
?f8 I gi?5n?!qif5qT- 

5i^sii, qjqi ^q i qlqifs^qii i 3?q- 

^ ?!i^, fqqf3^'t|q. srfgssIk^F? 
fqi. ?i ift 1 

51^ ?iH^t ^>q?5f5ta|s(3nfew qim fsq?r i qaq>jl- 
Jrq I 3t]Hn5t?iaq?ng^aiqT qaqq:_^tq q;?! qTfisq)}; | 
^ %5=EqH ^^qn^qiqH»«Rnq«.q?ftRi I “fqqfatgfq^ 
gq^n” ffs 5ifqq;TO?iiqqNHq;i3^q 
m\ 5(raq;q;^|?t^f(^a 3?raTq3aq5n??:55qft 
^^T55i?ji^tq|’®q^Tfq qi=sqTqlfg ?pfqgqNHMiq sn^sq 
ispn^n^n 1 

p'pqfic 1 “ |?iqfaw^?fs(gi ai” ffa ^qi5^| 

saa^q^qi ^qfwf. 

5t€ftiqqi f^g ^^uftq 'q%3q[. i -^m- 

f^teqi qmsft sitql^ 11 ^ 11 





11 <; 11 

’s^lfTS^P^FTOg^WflT I 
3rr?f'iis? !if3t ^t^JTi: II ^ It 

9[%iir:— 

^Trfifwsf^ SFRT^'qig I 

5T%'>it W li ?o il 

" TOT ^Sfa qTTts^n^fq^- 

4^ TlT'^fpTZT feT ir*Ti?ri?i ^ I 

o. 

?TZ!;3 gigwO iTfe ft«n iq RstftH 

t?!! ffSIci’ II ” 

5ra:- 

§ stisr ???'’# ’T«Ti I 
“ 5I3t;2i^2ti ?i^frfoiTf«raJi]?o^ e?ai 

5irai%=55-imrV<i^MEi i 
?I^3T5KT=g^ ^afT5fTS[T2fg;p=5tI- 

f^(JIl^(i];fft f^qfq ^ TTi^ ^ J10TJ?rcI 1! " 

5?TW?^THff%! FTT^ # II ?? tl 

“ a^jn: ai^ft^iTO^iassT^TgsTTffa 

1 qUtRtqWS G 1 
A, 


♦ 


* ^ B'S! G. 1 
‘ ft«raqpTO U. 



3^HJ!)Tl| JT^IT 

eifesi ^ gfg^’53^ n ” 

argfs — 

“ fqiji qoq^R i 

fq^J?T^cqg[WJiT' tl ” 

diqw. — 

qter ll \R ll 

SH^ftqr mi^h— 

^q#( fq^T I 

3Tg=qc9TR5rfl;qT rnqw.— 

q[q II II 

tot:— 

qto^: qiTO: || ?« I1 

fta:— 

% fiftfr: i 

q#s %i^qq:d q^r; ii ii 

P. 



sri^^w:— 

^ qiqf?qf^fiTq?T: i 

nr^raf^qQoir— 

ifqT# pn ii ii 

jjtqT ^551# tnfq iIFPvfl4 t 

^qi ^vqrf^q'm II ?\9 li 

’ Fqqf jjtqiqi i 

^ara:— 

qfif: #q3 qq: II II 

in§^— 

wit tet I 

qT«ft^ q^qqil^ mid dq^s'sq^ il ?q. ii 

^;— 

qmi^^ ii Ro II 

af^aq;— 


*5raTqft 


Wiq:Hdg?q ^ ^ if I 
A P. 





II II 

f^f^En Jiif^iEr.— 

^i— 

fqtqi ^'t^ilist^iTi 55srt3^i ?t«ii II II 

^>TO2?T >11 qift>i >!>!• i 
>i% >1E| ?[f^aii *>n5>i':q3^&rqiffl 

qflijftqai qi>iT ii ” 

arwrt— 

3pqi%i ^ iFf^^ I 

?^qii=qr q«iT IR^ ii 

“ ^ qifsfq ^qqj qp^ fqi^%# i 

5{t?5Tqiqgq^lfoi >IiI(?ll>{HE{ qrq^ft H ” 

^n^n^nT— 

IR« II 

“ q^T ?iqi3^T n^i i 

^?qT fl wiM ftisi ii ” 

‘ qito! f^qt u. ' g? A. ’ «5i? u. ‘ fllSls A " P 



lifter 

cji^TT g I 

I'll f?5^gqp-i^ IRH II 

filftql ?:^'|l[r— 

Rl^ti g gJ«iT q^qi ^ q^rs^fci fsi^ii m\ i 

gj'ifi gq5[qiq:Tqt wr ii ii 

“ 3i5f it^f^qq^qraas?! Rpq 

^qp^^sq'isisqjq i 

aisi^Hq?i5;a?q ^^qqwraiqqi^iOT 
qi^ql qfq fq^iRiq gffeqiirq;! ^ t^qmoft h 

5^qBsqi— 

q^:^fgqqq:5RTqi qt?Fgg^ciT qq? I 
“ qjqif^ qi qsqqfq ftqqq^sfq 

fqi^sqqig^^iqifq 1 

qfa “qroiftn g qT? fqqoi 
q^jq 5!qifq ®q ^ Mqqfq ii ” 

5^qqq5qr— • 

3i?qi!?3qq ^iqi qq5qT li ii 

fq^qqi^q q:ciK*^scq^qgT qqT i 

“ qKTfosfqqTqfftfqfqqlfew^lqlsqi 
qi;5%^?iifg^q;fqq?!^q5rairq^»qpqn i 




* sfaiflaia p, sPiil^ g u 


■*?}^ U. 



^0 

m irr hr? Hifa HR^sirri^ 

iHi g 1 ?) g HHfH ^ stR i?5^t!ii g 

f^f?Eir H'‘?ir— 

m\ =? II ^<s II 

HbHsikr— 

“ f^?5fHR'TH'^oi ^ 3# HRHI %^cfT: I 

ilRH^Hfq H1H#HigR?RR gHHR HT ftiH II ” 

n«qvft«:t^7r— 

Hl??sn (i ii 

“ Hil HR Hifnft ^ (rirht ft fa 

”R? 1 sR 13 H ^SqqRHft HHIHi Hft | 

afft fRlRs) 

H^aRH fi aaif^H HiRlRa) ii ” 

H«ll«fh7— 

?i«ii I 

“ HR HR fta^H f^g^l gg ja% j«I|; | 
5iqgg^ g frg|fg0ft§3 II ” 

ftl%R RTSHT— 

sR?Rft ft«n «}hr#a^ft r II \o n 

'%55^5iqrA ®?>q>p. 





qiRvit^T #?^fffqftT q«?T lU? tl 

“ ‘ 'fftiat sic^pK ?/3- 

flfqfaa i 

3ii55iq\sfq ^ ftfsia 

q;R Ei(3q^R3aia^«ii in [i ” 

■‘ 3nq^i q;5i 3^q q qram 
pHqfg ^qo^qwqq^ qq q i 
’siSRqqqfq fqq qq^ ^ qwi ?3i%^ 
q?sqT M^q '^q qqft ’|q. ^IqqfH^sq^' ii ” 

q»R’q«fKT'qt5[i g qq;#qi?fqw«jT i 

“ ^tq't qq pfeqqr qq ^q 
qqiR^qRqqqgqqt gfgqTq qei? i 
q^q q’"n^qfqqqsqi l^ro qqq ^ra 
n qi^i^ q ^ ^ q'Pl8 ? ^ht'* ii ” 

3[ft qiR»?T% 9q4 ^'[?:^?i«n lU^i ii 


qftqfq- p 
jq A, u 


“aqrqpte p 
* ftqmrs A 







ei2T fi^'^fTT 3^ I 

n-q ffiigfaq^ qJiig, il ” 

qf|*IT Jlk!TT— 

57i§^qT g I 

«tfeaiT qiTwfll— 

C4 

W5^rfir s^Fcfwi ^[¥??T qffs^i qsrr ii 

ft«iw f^f|^^iTg5i;E?=ES55ig* I 
?r3555B^ji^SH?rfR«T- 

5TJ^|k®?I^f8\55R55^ fRfil II ” 

8 Ta^ Htfq-liR?8TI — 

^ 5 : HHtgqf^'T.i^?T.’ I 

Ri'qtqqfg^raT 'f* wi qraqinfefqiT 11 n 
qtfqg^gTT 1 

lUH II 

^’q>iqf^q:T q«iT l 

“ Jiqasi q:qi®9^ 


‘ qiafp|%5H P 
“?q A U, 


®055 A 
‘^Rr A. 



%■! Jf %|[^f^ !i ” 

^Ta^Hferqsi— 

<r!^rfr^qT 5 ^ qsil tl \\ ii 

»'?^t3pirn Eitftgqfa fifa ii ” 

=^T 3 f qari i 

“ 3?gf35R\^^TiT *q^ TIS# n3\SW'^Ff ^ | 

fgfk ^ 301 ffliT sr^fci II ” 

^sigsqi — 

%Tf^ciT <^q 5 ?sv:ji ?ii»n^ ’ii«ii 11 11 

“ ?rfa 5[rawnft 1 

0\ 

''fti.qiEtcSiq?!)^ fqjsrrg f^T |1 ’' 

3^ftsw|«Kr— 

q«n I 

“ ^T #«T ^dti 

fl^5nf JkgsTgwt I 

1 !i gfe p ' ar?§ra u ' u ^ A 
‘ The Das^arapaka reads the second half thus 

qra: qptfq ^sftfaaattft i (Pa 2.) 


5 



3Tasf5TO!i5: 


3;5ftrns!f 5i;41%- 

Fqt w li ” 

0\ ^ o. 

JisfT II ^c II 

qf5ianiT5[^i^j?T ci5J w 55^31“ gqtj, I 
qi5!ira35[«iT ^'Ri^s 

isif^ar— 

|IT?iWf^ ?l«ll I 

“ qlqqfq|[%jr 

qrfoHT 1 

^Si ^T^srfiwiRfi ?T«n II \\ II 

“ 'qf^f^af^srasn- ^«jTHitni- 

Rafii^fqTO5flai^gqgg'|(^*nqf, 1 

» 

^smfeqru ^af^u, ’s^ferp, ^qaaqasru. 





snHT ^ml- 'qf^IMt i 
M^5?t ?;t^. m fifH>^l II Vo ii 

“ “to: f ffis^ra TOiraclIS't gg- 

^»Hirr;4^R^T Pisfsawisi 5<^]gT s?ig, i 

ft fi2?T n h ” 

aiftiireqim — 

fsRrft: i 

^]^ ^ ?l^s«ii;?qp^T. II V? || 

^T g q?T5*[m i 

^rHiqsWS^l:’ 11 VR II 
^551 ftfeft^ciq, I 

qfetftci ^ ?i«rT II v^ II 

ftp 'R ftft^q?^ RNift^T I 

ftftqnd ?Ri^ II VV II 

TO:- 

^PmftftjRT ’qftt msqsWKlTf??*?! 

qftt RTOsifn::, 


Slfeliilt A 


’ U. Omits this stanzs. ’ qat* P. 



3Tg5firi:4Ei^ 


“ sfs m ^ ^^w\ 

n^l^cig^^THtfisnctfefq' I 
EfRsiT 

511551 4^5I5lfi5I^55rfa^i:T5Ig^51irT5n tl ” 

— 

5Tq>s%^^f?T«lT II II . 

“ 3155n5I5is}q§?^i:fqr^?V 

51155T 5T5F51flf^>5q^5l55^51’i 11 ” 

Isr— 

H ^ «f«}T I 

‘‘ H^<?e[qT^ifTlT JTfq;^qT3STffiqi?DI55ITfITq. I 
3(55Hf^§ciiqisq‘ ifl ^ ii ” 

ii ii 

“ cIT HKJg^ cl^ 5i;ff ^11 551?5»q;3 fJtqoql; 
qcrT^5i^5iTf|qfriDi^5n' srar^ hr* ii ” 

«pi#cr - ‘ 

‘ araaqfeHwqil. A. U, 



4 ® 


^igcfiiRa 

iI3T q1iTf^R?f5pT 5} Ji^j Cf^qJIFlfffltJ,'’ I 

'i?£imisg?q ?qji ?qsq?i %5t3 m fiir ii ” 

#[ — 

ft' ftFmft 5?m ir<j'£i ii 

=qf%nqT5;jn«?i»iTfta\q\ ii ” 

qrg^q^— 

3?^M^F§gT ^'t?f *fT|^ im\ *f«iT I 

“ ?iRft5fqgf^^ ^ 

qftffqfq a^tft i 

?qmwq^i?T q^q^^nfq 
ftfts) ft” iigiw 11 ’’ 

snnqwtq,— 

sriJRv-^ qs?I II II 

“ m sftsrft^isnfq 3 «it g?^ft ifsi^ i 

'^Tqm?*«f^i3^»rR®iPr[l^ »raT ii ” 

* ft«W U * U. 

^ srarHffSiaqi p ‘ qqa^i^ qfS P. 

‘ ftifJi? q P ' wqqln P. wspvw^ U. 





^ WIT^I^sfq cf?I?IT I 

flif^55if5!itf&i5r;!?^*J?T»?s?55iifi^a?5rTfq?it ii 

^;qi 3 i — 

«f^n55f^ »ra qm II «*«» II 

“ 5=1555 qii^ ?TqH€0S?R55- 

sm f% 'F'q fqqi^qfa i 

qpf 3 qfqfr ^Sisir^cira^ 3f5;jtJT55T;qqT 
f55wf^;} q 5^qiq q# q q sftfsraq^ ii ” 

^ 3 T — 

ftqigqj^oi q|t^fgl??qT I 

‘' 35Tl%5?Tf^ q^^nfq qgif^i 

qwia^sgf?^ ^fgaufl qg? ^fqq^q ii ” 

lustra;— 

qqr |t II 

“ 3fqi?# 1%qfq qTfJqqqif^lf^ 
lfqsqgif^q^qqg?i557^qT. i 

qiqT^f ftqfq qirqqqTft?i5ftg[ n ” 





“ ^t>i!fqaT 1 

ctw '?^»?Til55H?Tg3?^ II ’ 

ftvw!— 

f^?F?^r!{T 5I5!IT II H? It 

“ ?i?^F)ra irf?. i 

^ o> 

fcR, 11 " 

f%f^r23^wp3['7ft: W I 

“ fqqfq «qraR ?HTq 

qqi 55^ ?(RT. ^fTO?5?03]qq^ I 

^Fa gqiffq ^5;wfFqfq wi. II ’ 
f^^T^fq if^qfiifqa qqT ii it 

“ f%qqf^Rft # aRlI^ %cWT I 

i^qfsci =q^ st^gqq^q’ sani ’’ 

ftq ?JIRT ^qTfrqsTf? qr m i 





»o 

aw ^wRi w^gaiwT wlfg i 
'wwfa flaaiit^^a'fta^iJn 
aaw^sftawrg^^Nl h” 

isifa; ii ii 

“ %wq 5 ^w w?g w;i?ag i 

355I ga^^wa 3? fj^aiwaif^ aiw 11 ” 

f^^>sgT^ W I 

“ a^wia 1 a^?i 55 w;iaf^^ ^siag, 

WK wi^g^^wa, f^pwla a i 

w?aa^a?ffaTl^aw 5 tT 

^apkw^ftf^a'tsf^ ^ 3a, w5Fa faisffea 11 ” 

gfer«l— 

TOiit ^fm a«ir II 11 

“ asra^ w^^fwia^swTwa^Fiw^al 

m wwa^al #wa^wT^^a 1 
fw?w^w;at awa% oftaiwr ^%wtI- ^ 
fa a# waawaaT af^ qfwisEft 11 ” 

I p * qftwnl. u ^ ^aiassg P. u. 





II ? '! II 

i|tfcire * II 5 II 

feraq* II 11 

‘^0^13 Sq^q; fq^l§ ^qqstq; qisioi ?( 

II 5; w II 

“rrafg'^wqifqqqq n W || 

fl?t'qaqq ii ii 

1 cf , iSrarfqfqrqflOi^'qT fltsiSfSSaie nt'iq'lnq II 

?n!,s 

“ «RK5i?;rrq5qi|f— 3{ 

' cf , ^ii?RiK!3r5if5f3TO^ft^ tq«ireqr fllqisf qqim ii 9iqf«s^ff- 

, S X\ 

* cf , qg qq^qtrliqf— 

3f?KR qqqq<^fiRi5iq qstm i 

fqg'q^qqi^tq 93 gfq II 

?Fq, 33; 9|tqqqiqqiqqifqqr Tqfqq^ftqqq ii q^r qi sr , 9 
' qostaqqa?,— 3 f 
*’ ?3IfH5 — ^ 

' cf , qai^fefsqqgisra afqftqsft 1 

qatfg grgjoT qjfi 11 qww , 

q ^ qqsi^q q i 

i^gifr =lq qqrar qiaqtf^q 11 qafqqifeqaq;, qq sr ar , 

qqrqqqrt ftal fasrslf qra^qq 1 

3)s1 aqs^t qrn gsqsfM^ ^?ftalq% gfe 

9W , ? iv^ , Rqif9??nw,, 5 : I'i, 

“ ^aVsnu’^—af. 

u 



q|i35i5^3»iiq'n’s<?iqT5^ig?flTf“ fq?iq 

II U II 

sf^ fsfftqn^ iaH??i>sfcqi2t 


3^smitS^qiq: 

>T»cilsi|'i 2 ?qci^ cK 5 t g^iT r^t' ^mt- 

II \ II 

‘ ^Wfa^nq!!' araf^^tutf n to. nr. ar., 9 

• as^ssanrqol— ^ 

“ srqtqigfla^'^— ^ 

^ cf , iTO’ gfqi jjRqr ^ «i 1 

'ftraiqts'.SrEjrnm^ arr^csiidlsfir 11 ng , \ hv': 

SRijq 1 

nr 5 i^ip}f?iiFifiii 5 fi^sg 3 «rq 5 i 11 

fnN^S a% 3#5r7 ?9%(i:ii fieafe , , s 

“ MS ar reads thus 

TO! TOrrni ffar qSs qrq s^j^qlqa^a 1 afarqlqnnlrft 
qiq?r gjnra' 1 ^i^rftniqsr 1 firuair 1 ifi*qt^ 5 qi|^qtaiirlfqaqiq 1 ^g!fq- 
3 tqCt%ai'j 3 irTOfrrc 3 ’;qf 5 ir'=qi:iii^Hq 7 l^^ 'niftrat?! 

Brnarg 1 qataisrferrnfeiqnftqrqTORft sninii 1 argftrilfirq^Jtc 1 ft? 

niRffti fgii I qwiass I nsRR^rrftftfei^sviiBfllaisiniaift siqinmqnn 1 
gWnwm’Tljrfq^sr etc See foot note on XVII, 3 , p 79 

* cf , g ftsF? ftsr %fnRi% naa; i 

ar^r ijiiffa! n^naia 51^1*1 fevjilra: ii , 

WW,9 11'ra 



f?5fr} 11 11 

lii^m g »it5i^ifg?«!i gfi ' II ^ II 

«JH ^ PRT 

mH‘ II « II 

=^ogpif?fq’^ n'rsJt ^F3iiioR* 11 'A ii 

3I?|ttrl fWW gaqf^i qiqqi II 5, II 
qi ?|V(1TO‘ II vs II 

t^ffT «l?\'Fft?l?fl‘l^2115»l^®r qiDIiqwqqfj || <; H 

II ^ II 

gqcqiqi=9*^FqR ®q?i-RRq’ in c ii 

' Compare sUtras 2 and 3 with the following 
gara^qig^lq qj lilsinr^wq gf® n srqfe«- 

, % v\ 

■* gsnqwiNs^TW 5w g — at 

’ cf , garafqlNa® g^olsi ^hh ^iql qi li , g W 

* rfF^Rqlsi^— 31 , SRHiar ^ 

'■ cf , ^tosrsiftfig'rqrqfttqpiftqt l^wq ?iq qr I neqr =3if?s 
Bf c II 5irafe^?ltra? , 3 

^ Compare sutras 6 and 7 with the following 
JJ i^tSsqtnfRl ^Ifllilft I gtqfiql qqai ran^a^i 

msi*l3 qr ?)? OTi^a ii , mii-is 

‘ Compare sutras 8 and 9 with the following 

M gsatsgq^^:!. i 

amwmft^ iw ^ ftitw smti. ii qif . fiicir , 

* ^ m Wq—Sf. 

‘ cf , qgfflggiiRff^ gWT qr5Run?(fi‘ i 

wr ^Jnvr sf# qRrat *i^it ii to to , 

\, \S\‘ 



HUH 

^ ^qfafqR m qj^ iT^ ’^q?!* ii u H 

g^qi g'Rqi 'iFqi#s|i| “=qTqmcl’ WWW 
%T^‘ ‘’qq!^iqqiqiqt^^g 11 U ii 

# f55ftqq?l SgI?5?ISS?tTq' 


“sigg q?iq;q "fgqi ^iq fsqi %q 

‘ qraraift— 31 

’ of , qarai^ *fW[ aq^a i 

sRrf^niltra qg^sa qf^t ii qjsqsis , qi? , q, q^q 
®5(Rr— ai 

■* cf , aft' w qfa '3srar ^ qf^gnar ii q^qsqq , q, q'ss 
" gBI qi^sft— 5. 

‘ qrqiilfi— 31. 

’ cf , a?qi P^i *1 ^ |5i#i})qfEiigaifq 'q i 

ifteqnitssqisqdm aqqpItTOlsfq Rg ii ng ,\ 

* qfe— omitted by 5 

® ^a^mWqfetw.— q 
“ siqgsitiwiRRi— 8). 

“ ^qr Eqiqq--3i. 

“ ifflesflqw q’Jtfqqtl qjr— omitted by % 





isi 1^3151 ‘jJitM ■'^fi' a'?iraai* H ^ " 

’?Tfi 3?!r[v?i T^sifi ii '< ii 

II ^ II 
ii v ii 

ft^iffi wqaf^ffi ii 'a ii 

II II 

qq?4 qq«j ’^.q ^m rfa ii ^ n 

m]' qgmciiBs" ii ,i ii 

' fifra— ^ 

?|v!)igqfff|a— a? 

cf , 8 ^f 5 f fi?in5i[ ^ i^fr I 

gfirfii iqa^qra fl-qr fiif^ai ii 

Biarai , qiii ftqi , X, ^•'* 
fe^irar qr f^^r ^ff'J ^^ci; i 

!IiF.l?qWITW?it0q feauRJIR II 3“'* 

" stqpg^'fg— 31 

Conjpare with sutras 2 and 3 
siaflf^sg^R 5 siaqaapai): i 
flfgRfqaag^ra li 

■» 3iHT afq ag^qa qqr i 'ag^Rwaq, 

5^ g , S ^3«;. 

® aj<( — omitted by % 

’ W aal — omitted by sfi 
» ti5(t~? 

’ cf , as8fcaftq«i?q fesT I 

a#s'=tia9\ « ^3, >3^ 

aiM 'll api^a \\ tftaq;, ’tif, 3v 



It <? II 

3i«n'3?T?i:r;3 ii ? <> ii 

WC2TT H^TmUTsaflt I 

?lf^5fC!)i ^ fjsiT gqqrasCTI^f^'l II U H 
3r>-jiT3ci i^q't «qqi5q'Rra:fi i 
55^ 3fCif[ g ^q't q^iqra^lfrql ti ^ II 
i^niT I 

sn'tsi 5!^ ^ II u II 

^^igqiqiw eg?) ?|qiRM M « II 

' From iiiag to the end of sutra 12 is omitted by ST See 
footnote XV II, 3| p 79 

■' Compare sutras 4 to 9 with the following 
gfSHKiiqiwtqt TIRSqra I 

qqqfqftr a«)r ii 

fire ‘ft-qile ^4 efqa ’ ??r[fq qisrri^q^ 

qsi^ I aTRoq? e eg ‘ ere sq^ eel eg sqe ’ isnie nge 
eel^ esae^rqreqiireii i eer eiesera efTqiri%g B^efeqra#qqiiRi- 
eleOTiagqqiii^g e?g 3ffle%| qinfiir^ siq alqiq?? ii erg ftfir , 

“ eige— ^ 

‘ Compare sutras 10 to 13 with the following 
5rct siFer g er ^eemerfeel i 

5i5er g tier qra^ egs^g ii 
gloria ater g ^iewreerM i 
[tsa eiei g w ^ e?rqiciqiiii^fft «] 
ge^efi[9> egnr geawe i 
geqei ftgte^a tsqiararm eae ii af , n, i vi^ 

Also see era ftdT ,\,\°i 

" qwqaeiiigerwi— f 





C i 

?il ^ II 5*' II 

fig5'5i ‘fl[ <1 qmm fi5R ' 11 '<?, 11 

ii II 

ifif fsfftjio 




ftftqjii m ^ qi55fi ii 

* ^ for «— 9T 

■ of , q^rqifiiFtS'iift '^4ftfi 1 

nfiiR^^ist 5'qa ^ astiq ii 
i'i4i «if^ =^t<l ^r 1 

g«I?I WNf? ?RT?:5 qfltl 5W5i: II , 3iqfli ,5 1 :(<(«, 

■’ !i?nra'^'^Tiq!aT5^flr*— ? 

^ ??§4l5iira?. —5 

‘ Compare sutras 14 to 17 with the following 
fi^r ?§+i?r5!^t— ti^isTsiw i tir 

siBi alims'r i 

W5i3'>iHrf'i 55Rifgf ti4fea. i 
Bfiq a 3 iiV^t 3^1 Bia aw ii 

=?a«f^3sff5iimt sjV 

II qig ftar, ?, ^4 
® cf , qmirnequl ftferaaa^t i 

a4 ?l siqqfpq arePa ii ag , h, , '*H, 

'to.qfw, 11 



sfcr^? ' n ^ y 

3)raiflwi mm ifftfi ^wwfjfii h ^ h 

^ R*rTf;a“ li a ii 

'jdji qf|55fqR n n 

‘?!|fT5cj?tiTa^qf?f^q5 gojr ii n 

JOJI 11 v3 11 

‘ cf , fqfqqaisiqJI^t fqW qiilfq^ liqg , ^tg , I's, 

aTRRqgrssi'Tq^ f^f5iE> qsiftjg^i ii gfeg , i* 

“ ■!i^<?fft5ir=qr ^ 

“ Compare sHtras 3 and 4 with the toJlowing 
qsTW qir ftjftqiif i 
nrfqq qtqq'5f??i ^ ii , ^i? g , ^ 

' qgrnw'j^iEraJigniq'tqraiqf^— ^ , qarnT^r^qfi'jg'frs&qHiq- 

— 8t 

® for igi^qsq — 15 

“ iflqnrqfe— 3T 

' Compare sBtras 5 to 8 with the following 
3«f[ BBmr ^ H ?f^T g^qf^Firq I 
q^rioPWfra'j^l ii 

qr?tq fpinf i 

i! ?? aftii3Brat% qfti^?C5riqi)i ii 
ttm *1 i 

ff B Brlismstfe tifBfpsnq^ II 

3f?TfB<nf« qmffl cftqBq fwiqsnrji q i 

qarfSr wraw w ii °®fr« g , g ?vs, 





’HfqMji'kro'ifHSHlafsicst qn rmi^ fssifa 
«q nq q'‘;j.?i qyffi" II <?. 11 

■qi^t fq^iJTS^qtiq 3frit 5H jff! 

qgwi’ 11 »o 11 

qsii fitf 11 > ? 11 


qiqiqsi fqfsiqjiT ' i n^afsir- 

'c.m?R 1 3iiqwq:fswi=f5iia ntai i m\<^] i ^-.n 

■ cf , |i'-iiiif5i% iifgr f?m flgssfqq'i i 

qsrfe q?ri Rjira ^4 wg fm it '^f^s , r«, 

"’ cf , %qpsfm<n sp iq^iRisi-Jiiq g i i 

^ f5rt?t>-=rt 4qiv(r4l % ii m fear , i, 

“ ?fea for Sffe— 3) 

* cf , qjri'jfraw sfl?a i 

a ?s5ir^8 ir<rrfe Jisniaa^sip^fti n juasii^^!! , ^. 

q?i^feiia at«r sa ar4% i 

a4 a¥t=q qqrfnqs^fnffeseiaq ii qfep , ^ 

aafemfe =aaqiaCTtiPf qt »^aq i 

flsasar aM^ uraa aa ii «l , I’f, <'^ 

*' si^giplsqqFaii;— 3T 
u 



^0 


1 I STIR ’fW I ^^=sSKlfIT 

*1^' I stffi^igJimfl^tsiiTqifl^ 1 '95ff^^<Ta^5(Ei' i 
’^lR^3ii|fi?t 1 g’5a?^iiiift I im g^’^fcniV 
1 i ai'St '“sinicJfTHHq i 

^nn 1^ f^tra 1 "w'ft 1 I 

;s[R5*?MTfI “ II 

?ig a« i^iq 


' ^ * fWS fi(iI5CT— ^ 

® !fi?45PI— omitted by ^ * 5f^~5 

‘ — omitted by ai “ ^a[— omitted by « 

’ '!«%— sfi , ^Ifta^ignu^— 3? 

" litlgri^tQIH— omitted by « 

' flI5flHii|ri5fras( I 3t^--3T 

ait??rra»i qi?i'5i ww — ^ 

'' Jt4 tStS 

” sqrem'Jfffl I sft sitq I asli!; i ll^tf si?? afrrji i 

?ft?fti'riH^5CTW5niW?a I sff afaa; i ^istf^gsam^iSgaift g^pn- si , 
s*rre®!ww, I III sfttj; I tflfsinqnw^— 





3t 

si-fmg , 5_ a, ^ ^ 

3 , ^, ^ , c, ’•“ , I"!, 1^ , 

1 <, ■< 

alarms,, I’i, «■ 

3?iFrt!I, =1^ 
sr^RMT, ■!, 11 
ainn^r, 1^, 
aiiji^cirafn-^fl , «, >1 
sifit, \, i>», ^ 

3iRt, I'!, s, 

3ifn^, i«, 11 

aifjT^, rf, V 

ajfJwg^, 1, i« 

TOstiil , d, \» 

3?nR<f5ik, 'j, 1 
aifnitruoi , 1, 1" 
aifrfft, n, ^ 

‘^, 1 , S, 'J , ^ , I*, ^ , 

I’i, 11 , 1“, 1<; 

V, *" 

winwtfT , 
stf, I'S, 1 


3m#)g , V, 
sm, d 

3J5W' , K, M 

ustm, 11, S 

, 1, » 

Hama, 'i, 'i, v*, 1 , ii, \o 
3)a4, i, 1 
a)!, a, i: 1, « 

^, 11 , 11, 11 
V', 11 

HfafVirs-1 , \, ^ 

Hiriarj-s , t, 11 
Hfa'JP'snki, n, I'l 
Hk'JRT.ifa, 1, 1 
HkHk"lI , ’", 1 

a)?FaMi&, d, VI, e, 11 
HH, 11, 11 

HH, 1, 1 , '', 1 , \ 1 , 1, 1 

\ S « i n, ■* 

11, 1- 
HHat, •', 1 
Hawaiafara , i, i 
3ia:niai5r, i», i« 





V, Kvj 

ai^rar, 'll, <: 

. 1“, ^ 

atsTR, iv, s , <1 « 

ar^TSPiT, ■)«, % 
sw^cir^, n, H 
aifsisfi, \<‘, ^^,%, '» 

\ I'^i 

‘i's, Ivs 

sitaRitr, 
a?f5i?;rt, >,, 1 o 
’i 

aiftJIxSfil, 1, 's 
aTpjnx&g;, S, ^ S 

5fl8fta??r, H, 1 

S, 1-: 

«wtg(gagcBi?f, I'll u 
sjfejrjfftffgi'nj;, \ 

Y, sv 

awm^, \ 

ai'iJir'isr, \ 
api'ii^, ■*, «iV 
3i5iprar«?rjft, c 
SRScfif, '*. 
aiflTSI , V, 
sfiTqiOTq; , \ <! 
wqra?^, c, qq 
8?ij»-OT, i , IS,, I" 
rafj?r, 1, !■) 


ai?f?-iWfir, \ n 

STfU^R, 1C, lo 

«IiiRr«l, 1^, ^ 
ci^Rra, 1, 11 
3?ffrg'2f, 1 A, 1, 
a?3I#1SiT, 1Y, H 
C, 1 

3i!iiftcnmrai, c, 11 
ai^tftcitfacqn, \ 1» 
3?ffi^53«rft, 1, Y 
a{PtBp5ra*iT5ft, Y, s^i. 
11, 1 
aifsiH '1'^ 

aff^SlpT, 1, ^ 

3igw, %, vs 
3ig'grfJi*?cftiir, s, 1^ 
aigqiftaar, >1, \ 
wgiTciqiiPr, «i, 

m'f, ^ ^ 

IH, Y 
aigsMa,, s, s 
3ig?q qfeqfirRi, is, 
aigp^ra, iy, iy 
3159, 11, 1 
aigcHTtetot, \ ^ 
aigsurttot, i«, 1c 
9ta?fgr^, 1, Y, Y, 
IY, IS 
3fg^, C, 11 
3i^*r, vs, 1 



'in, 

"i?,, V' 

jIJTiia, s, V 

1=1, 31 

^(isijrsi 1» \j 
'31f5tr'?, 1, 3 
n{f<3 , 'f, n , <<, -"i 
la, 3 

S!«, 11, 3 , 11, K , 11i 1” , 
11, 1'', 13 . 1^. ’■'f , 

13," , 13, 11. 11, 1’ , 1'f- 

1 , 11, < 

HOTte, iv*, 3 
ai?TS3R, 13, 3 
3is?ai, 3, "» 

1\ V 

8T5i|>ir3ig, 13 , 13 
3i''3|!3, 3, '» , 3, ", 
ejfJItW, '», 1 
•<, ni 
aWFt, 3, 3 

iv, 13 ■ 

31fsi1?w3, 1*, 1' 
aw, 11, 3, 1\ 11, I"*, 1^ 
aw?i, I”, 13 
aiqWffiT, \ 

awft«, 13, 1 . 13, « 
wiCTlft, V, *1, V, 33 
aw33'»i, "I, 3 , “I, 31 


3, 1< 

3Rl^W>T!I, 3 '1 
aift, », 33 , 1 , «, 1 1 , 11, 

1'' , 1’, 1'< , 13, , li", 

13 , Itf, i» , i'*., '1, 1 ', 5 
1«, 13 , 1". 1” , 1 ,13 
ntwi, 1H, < 
aililFI, IV, 1 
"tllT ,13,^ 

«>},<), 1’, V" 
n, a 

'ipH, 1% 1« , 1«, 1 1 , 1i, 11 
3WW, K, ■i 
alflWgi;., V, 1v 
3jf>15iPia, 1 , ^ 
wfilfll , 13, 1«3 
Wfiinffaraara , 1'^, V 

ajfliRNa , l^, V 

ajfilflliilsft , 1, 13 

, 1 '•i 

lu, V , i,s, ^ 
wF>Wia!«iE3, I'll < 
srfiilRl, la, 3 , lu, n* 

11, 1, 11, '\i, 11, 
11, IV, 1 

araVtn, 11, 13, 11, 13, 13, 
1, 13, 11 
aMW, 11, 11 

13, I"* 

siwijr, lu, 11 




if[aiWJT?jg'T'^%Sq 

n, 

Sllfe, iw, 1 


nif^cl, «, H, *!“, 1 , 

"1 

313If, IV, » 

aiMIfliifj T(o, lo 

31?q5f55T1T?r, 11, SI 

simit, ■*,. 11, 

1 , 11, 's , 3i5q^«5 , V, 1 s 

1^. s, ivs, n 

sfqnisi, i\ 11 

arJ-g^qra, 1\ H 

sRiitloft, V, i« 

1'^, v 

11, ic 

aiir^ir, ih, n , I':, 

c sjgfeR^q, IS, 11 

11, 1i 

sfiaX 1., s 

1^, ^ 

31^'tSF^r, IS, VC 

1C, 1 

srq?! , IH, ic 

3wg, 1 , I's, 1, 

ai^f'S^ia;, 1, 1 

11 

siqTcq, 1, IS 

3?i:a>^rfi,, K, n 

1, 1, s, V 

3i*r, 1, 

V, s» 

9TJ?lf^al5ft, X, 1 

3ifq^rr^H, 1, >1 

afjjrjJT^rrsti:., u, ic 

3?aOT, IV, 1 

3fs?r3'-iRi, '1, 

argl^ , 11, 1 , ivs, c 

siga, n, n 

3ia»i, IS, n 

n 

3 ia:i, V, vs 

IS, 11 

3T?ftJrifi;, i», 11 , IV, 

aili, 11, 1^> 

SUIT, c, 11 . 

aif% '1, 11 

siHStimsq, IS, 11 

a?fls'A 1, IV 

3111, s, SI 

1l, I" 

ai'y, 1, S , 1“, 11 

1^, 1* 

ai^^qinki, 11, I'l 

afqaral^ti, «, c 

3?aq[il, I'l, s 

11, 11 

3?8#, C, IS 

aiEife, IS, c 

siEir^iqiq , 1H, ii 





'i'A, =:<!: 

3t{wrs^ , ''<i, ^ 
aiUJilsrW^, ' 

, 1 , '* 

, ^ , 1 '' 

argpjjfltqq, s,, '* 

t^, 

afA, "I, s , ■', 

3Ka, 'i\ 

3#<trar, s, 
wurar, i , 

3T?^>, '\, I'l 

ai§, '^, ’< 

91?, 1, “'ll ''^ 
ai?f^5rq:, 1°, “!•> 
9tf|, 'i-i , ^ 

9i|a, iv 
aifitm, 11, 'I'* 
aiHOT, l'^, 1^ 
aiilanti., i^i, X 

3IT 

911^, \ If’* 

an 1', ^ 

Bjt^5r?it, V, ? , n, 

ari’^p!!, 1^, 

3ir?r*ra:, I'S, 

ansJi, ivs, ^ 

3|13*S, 11, ? 


'flrn? , 1, ^ 
^rrfl=1^5SITfIRB , f* , ' 
sUrfli? IvJ, '' 

3irwms4, i“, ■» 

SUCTR, 1>, '- 
9iiwi4, ’•(.% 

311^, ’i”, 11 
3iFsjra, <f, 1 
sfpgJiraL, n , 1 

arilB, >», ■* 
ailJIflHI, IV, ’1 
1, 'S 
aiRW, ^, ’IV 
31lfe, 'i, X 
S, *1 

31R>?'11, 1^, 

ail^JT^R, c, IV 
9TT5, \ R«. 
siiSBT'ir , «, ^ 

1<f, 1< 
ailfe , ■», S 
91TW, '', ■*f^ 

3irf9J, 11., 1^ 
airai^? , 1^, 

3115. s 11 
3111, 

5 

m, \ 





5t&. % ^ 

'*1 ' . > ^1 I 1 

s s “S') , 1 «, IH, ll, 
Ho, hh, n, ^,n,\, 

‘1^,'^, n,«, IH, \, 1H, V, 
IS, •<’■ , Ic, iv , n, H , 1%, 

'H, n, s, Hs, », s\ n, 

H«, lo , '^o, IS 

S.%, '«, ". 

Si, IS 

?«. « 

??, S, So, s, SH, H, X, VSS 

t 

, V, s'A 

ss, S 

^Ta;, ss, Si 
alnsf , \, HH 

31^05, SS, H , SS, SS 
Hri%0g, svs, s 
3i^g?q^^, Si, V 
3^ssms(5i, SS, SH 
aftsi, SH, H“ 

S, s, 1°, SH, SH, H'S 

agtr. Ho, h 

^^iflaorkl , s, H 

atinm, s, ss 

Htfi#, Si, So 


3c'sr?aij, H, ss 
aesra , ss, S’ 

3^^, Si, 5 
3^^, Sv, S'* 

3SfF*f, H, S 
3^3, SV, S« 

SH, HH, S'*,, So 
3§F3{, v>, S 
3^, SS, sr 
3f^, S'H, S( 
aF«)^, -*, ^ 

StTJRSfFa, -i, ss 
3 H 3 ft 33 H, \ Si 

aqRi^a:, «, s. 

3i|3J(3ra„ S\ i 
3qfl^!?i,, i, sS 

aqqrcTPiraaX ss, ss 
aHTrasin, 's, w, \ vs 
OTHiasirfa, \ \ 

3 qqra%, \ v's 

sqq^ta;. SH, sv, sh, ss, SH, 

■ So, s«, \ 

sqqra , ss. Ho , SH, SH, SH, 
ss , Si, V, SV, H , SH, SS , 
SH, HS, SS, S,SS, So, SV), 
V, SV), SH 

3qqr&3, sh, h , sh, S 
3q3qf?a, H", s 
aq^jta., ss, s , sv^, Si 





II 5,<: II 

sT^nf^ffl-g %gsjj gTfi^ifer ft i 

aftsiqiftm^srfi^^qt ii ^'^.ii 

^ ii vso n 

S?fta4=qOT i 

•<ft ^#n'=5nqFr =qg4 qig i 


i3q?ftq:wift ftj^qfgg^gf 5J<J9 ii ^ ? ii 
?j5ift qgqgT^r^ftqgsraift ft i 

n n 

?iqqi'3IT4ft?TS=(: qg#tal fti?T g^ | 
flcoiq^lTglftg^igisqf^nJaHJIf 11 \3 3. II 

aq^«i?igft?Tgfi'q’5Tgift.qT gft ii '»« ii _ 
wqj qiftqiq ? H^rq i 

ftgsft ii 's'a ii 
? l!qig^%;=?fti'^qftqi;?i^ftgi i 
sii^qqgiai^ftnjqiqift fai ii ii 
gFqfiJi§ft5:Fei5qT^qTgjp^ft'Ki^ i 
qgi3g>TRs^tfti5i|i^ftftg%^ ll 'S's ll 




APPENDIX 


<iS5t«i^twgr4 nil ii 





8lfqqRiirQ?nr^ 

fqan'aqng 

\ 

aiqieft R^faiaRar 
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ROCK EDICTS OF PRIYADARS'IN 


(AS'OKA) 


rt 

\ fq wfsfq f^3[f^fiT ifeai [I] 

feT JIT r?fs f3i^ 5T15!r*I§ [I] 

=(.. fq fi»n% qufq^ [i] qpi fl %i 
?iin^?n ^qiq fq^ rqq??(1 sisii [i] 3if«j fq =qi pfgqi 
m\^ ieisqai ^qiJi fqqBT iqq?ftr?ii [i] 

II 3^ ^ fqqiai fqq^fii^i 

313%^ 5||fff qjfr^i^ffif^ iqSH [I] ^ l^lffl q?T 

£|iifgfq| g^T fafJr qiqifq siigfiiqf^ 

V ^ q^i fqjt [I] ^ fq =q ftit ;?t 3 ^ [ 1 ] 

wfi fq =q fifi qnif^ ^*1 sn^sfrfqiafs [ 1 ] 

1. lyam dhammalipi devanam piyena piyadasini 
lekhjta [i] Hida na kichi jive alabhitu pajohitaviye [i] 

2. No pi ca samaje kataviye [i] Bahuka hi dosa 
samajasS devanam piye piyadasi laja dakhati [i] Athi 
pi ca ekatija samSja sadhumata devanam piyasa 
piyadasisa Isfjme [i] 

3 Pule mahanasasi devanam piyasa piyadasisS 
iSjine anudivasam bahuni panasahasam alabhiyisu 
supathaye [i] Se idani yada lyam dhammalipi lekhitS 
tada timni yeva panani alabhiyamti 

4 duve majulS eke mige [] Se pi ca mige no 
dbuve [1] Etani pi ca tini panani no alabhiyisamti [i| 



ROCK EDICTS or PRIYADARS'IN ? 

ROCK EDICT I 

^ Iraai ^ 

3{T55«l 1 

R. aifq =? ?inT^ t swiq- 

fq^i- fqq?5if ?[Ri I ^iHRi fiigqaT 

^ 3^1 JT?R^ ^qRi fqqfq fqq?f5ia\ 

srgffi qiDifl^^rioqTacea gf.sRl m\ p t(4f5fq?;r%aT 

a5[T 5tq t!3 mon ansrvqk ^ in i €ifq i int n 

an- 1 <3:brq =q m qwT ll 


1 This edict on Dharma has been caused to be 
inscribed by command of Devanainpnya Pnyadars'i 
(King Pnyadars'i, the beloved of the Gods) 

Here no animal shall be killed or sacrificed 

2 Nor shall san>ajas (festive gatherings) be held, 
because King Devanampriya Priyadars'i sees many 
evils in such gatherings 

But there are certain samajas which are considered 
meritorious by King Devanampriya Priyadais'i 

3 Formerly, several thousands of animals were 
slaughtered for soups in the kitchen of King Devanam- 
priya Pnyadars'i But, now, when this instruction 
on Dharma is being inscribed, only three lives (animals) 
are being killed t e two peacocks and one deer , even 
this deer is not slaughtered regularly In future, even 
these three lives shall not be slaughtered. 



4 




^ m S18IT Rfs^ri HiftJisa^ Passat ^sfqffr 

'-i ?ft^5513Il ^ =^T 31Jt mi 

315iw 1[ fq^tei ^ ?iq;T 

5RT »ige^f^?n ^t ^i [i] 3Tle*nfJi f?ge>JiiPr ^t 

qalqnif^i ^ 

fraiftciT %ifqcfT ^i [I] gaif^ 
^T 'Rsij^ m sraai sff^ Ii55ifq5it m [i] 


4, Savata vijitasi devanam piyasS piyadasisS ISjme 
ye ca amta atba coda patndiya sStiyaputo kelalaputo 
tambapamni 

5. Amtiyoge naraa yona laja ye ca amne tasa am- 
tiyogasa samamta lajano savatS devSnam piyasa piya- 
dasisS lajine duve cikisaka kata manusacikisS cS pasu- 
cikisa ca [i] Osadhani manu&opagSni ca pas'opagani ca 
atata nathi 

6 savata halapita ca lopSpita ca [i] Evemeva 
mulani ca phalani ca atata nathi savata halapita ca 



KOCK EDirXS OF PKIYlDU<^'I^ 

KOCK EDICT II 

? fgfjifT ?ra't 7 

^RT JI5IT 710^1 %Ti=5p?fIWcpJlf -ilFJctqi# 

!r|?> I figc^f^FRFIT ^ 

^ I 

Jjgc^iqinR w q^ijiiiffi ^ ?i^ j??! ?? 
FlfFFI flftctlffT ^ ^ I 

^ ^S5lffi ?f 'ESlffi 

1 Everywhere in the conquered dominions ot 
King Priyadars'in, the beloved ol the gods, and the 
dominions on the borders as those of the Codas, the 
PSndyas, the Satiyaputra, the Keralaputra, Tambra* 
parnl, the vavana king named Antiyoka and the other 
neighbouring kings ot this Antiyoka, two kinds ot 
medical treatment were established by King Priyadar 
s'ln, the beloved of the gods, viz medical treatment for 
human beings and medical treatment for cattle 

2 Medicinal herbs useful for human beings and 
cattle have been imported and grown, wherever they 
were not available 

3 Similarly, roots and truits have also been 
imported and caused to be grown, wherever they were 
not available (hitherto) 
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[ 1 ] 

^ fqq^fQ srai sn^r [i] 

vs, |qRTfqi3if5rfe^Ji ^ |q siwqf^?^ [i] ?tq3i l^f^- 
cfffi m 531 ^ q^ q^S q^i sqg^qiq fq^qg 
3iqi^ ?qiq qq^^tfsiqi qqi fq WH [i] mg 

^ qraTftfqg ftctqH^qTf^qqjq m qqq^iqqR 


lopSpitS cl [i] Magesu lukhSni lopitSni udupSnani cS 
khSnapitani patibhogaye pasumunisanara ['] 


6, DevSnam piye piyadasi iSja bevam Sha fi] 

7 Dnv5dasavasabhisitena me lyam anapayite [} 
SavatS vijitasi mama yutS lajuLe pades'ike pamcasu 
pamcasu vasesu anusayanam mkhamamtu etayevS 
athaye imaye dhammanusathiya yatha amnSye pi 
kamma ye [i] sSdhu 

8 matSpitisu snsusS mjtasamthutanStikyanara cS 



ROCK EDICIS Of PKIYAUARb'lN 


8 mrfl w ^ !?f^- 

q^r[f:J!T'n'ra; i 

ROCK EDICT III 

\ ftzf: ftJI5[!lff ?RTI I 

^ gT5[5Rqfplfq%^ JT^T I 

111 3igfl?nfl n'a^R srstfe? ajrq sjflfjfsjgl 

3I^?riI 3tft I 

4 For the Ube ot raen and cattle, trees have been 
grown and wells caused to be dug on the roads 


1 King Priyadars'in the beloved of the gods, 
speaks thus 

2 When I had been consecrated ruler for twelve 
years, the following order was issued , 

3 Everywhere in my dominions the imperial, 
provincial and local officeis known as the Yuktas, 
Rajjukas and Prades'ikas shall set out on tour, through- 
out their charges, once in five years, for the purpose of 
proclaiming the following instruction in Dharma and 
other business of state 

4 Meritorious is obedience to father and mother 
Meritorious is generosity to friends, acquaintances, 



^ [I] €1? [I] IRR SRlcsJr 

«i| [I] qfisHift =q 55iPr kqai fqq- 

5R^ =q [I] 

^ sici^ 5i|ft qHT55^ 

ftfl^ii Jfifiiq srgqfjqfa sTfiqftqfa [i] ^ 

3I3ri ^qR fqqet fqq^ft^ 55[f^rr qn^55^qi 3r|> (qq- 

\ 0 ifqft qi gqifq m- 

^5 5iqe [I] gnfq^ q|^ qj m 

« 

bambhanasamananam ca [i] SSdhu dane [i] PSnanam 
anSlambhe sadhu apaviyStS apabhamdata sSdhu [i] 
Palisapi ca yutSni gananasi anapayisanti hetuvata ca 
viyam janate ca [i] 


9 Atikamtam amtalam bahuni vasasatSni vadhi- 
tevS panSlambhe vihisa ca bhutanam natinam asam 
patipati samanabambhananam asampatipati [i] Se aja 
devanam piyass piyadasine lajine dhammacalanena 
bhelighose aho dhammaghose vimanadasana 

10 hathmi agitarndhSm amnani cS divySni lupSni 
dasayUu janasa [i] Sdise bahufii vasasatehi nl huta- 
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SaiabUemhiai Vaiiiyii Vuiaigal (GuIiiuiuh<» Cikitsai), 
lanjore Saraswati Mah.il Publications No i, liiited by bn 
K Vasudeta bastn and Di S \ eiikatarajan and piibli^ned by 
bn S Gopalan, Honotan Secretarj of the \diiiiin&ti;Une Com 
mittee ol the biraswati Mahal Library . 1 injure Pin-t lidition, 
1949 Price, Calico Pound Re 1/ and Ordinary K-, 3 9^ pei copy 

A very gratifying feature cbaracterstic of many members of 
our Rojal Hoitees like those of Travancuie, Cotlnn, I'aujore, 
Mysore etc is the ttaditionai lole they hate played through the 
iges as generous patrons of Letters, Fine Arts, and learning 
generally There were also many among them who were themselves 
renowned scholars, musicians, painters etc Mali iraja berloji who 
reigned in Tanjore from 1800 to 1832 belonged to such a noble 
band of scholai kings and inuuificeut patrons ot levming Posterity 
IS and will ever be indebted to him for the establishment of the 
famous Saraswati Mahal Library with its iichand varied collec 
tions of manuscripts and printed books in many largu iges and on 
a wide range of subjects Maharaja Peffop was also an accoro 
phshed Ayurvedist whose love of Ayurveda and zeal for providing 
the best available medical relief to suffering humanity led to the 
establishment of ‘ Dhanvatari Mahal ' where distinguished physi 
Clans were gathered from many parts of the country including the 
Maharatta kingdom of the royal house of the great Chatrapati 
Sivaji, a side branch of which established the Maharatta kingdom 
of Tanjore under an ancestor of Maharaja Serfoji Thus it 
happened that at the Dhanvantari Mahal of Tanjore, the teach 
mgs and traditions (Sampradaymm) of the Ayurvedists of the 
7 ' 
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Sanskritic North and Siddlms of the TatniUan South were enriched 
by the teachings of traditions of the Maharashtra physicians from the 
West the result of this was the gathering together of the valuable 
recipes of all sampradaymm, fiom the North, South and West and 
their preservation fot posterity through the eighteen volumes of 
manuscripts which were prepared under the fostering care of 
Maharja Serfoji and added to the rich manuscript treasures of 
the Saraswati Mahal Library In honour of Maharaja Serfoji, 
all these volumes bear the geneial title of Sarabkendttar Vaidya 
Murat, the name Sarabhcnditai ' being the Tamil form of the 
Maharatta name Ser/oji The volume under review is one which 
deals with Gulma Roga Cikitsai — treatment of certain ailments 
of the Alimentary tract 

Among the primary and propet functions of a great manuscript 
Library like the Saraswati Mahal Library the preparation and 
publication of critical editions of select works still available only as 
rare and unpublished manusciipts takes easily a foremost place 
Though this fact has been realised all these years by the Admmi 
strative Committee of the Library, lack of funds stood in the way 
of the Committee discharging this duty to scholars and Research 
Workers At long last, the Committee was provided with the 
necessary funds by our present Governicent , and this has enabled 
the Committee to arrange for the editing and publication of the 
volume under review Lovers of Ayurveda should bef deeply 
grateful to the Library Committee for the present issue and also 
for the promise of editing and publishing the remaining manuscripts 
of the entire collection It has, however, to be noted that the 
editing has not been all that it should have been In manuscripts 
of this description, eirors may frequently be found due to the 
carelessness of the scribes or their non acquaintance with the 
subject matter The editors have to check up the texts carefully 
to correct such errors If this had been properly done, the volume 
would not have contained such errors m nomenclature and contents 
oE the recipes as. for example, ‘ Bilvadi Lehyam ’ described 
under Recipe 82 on page 114 There is no Bilvam at all m the 
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li'it of mgredienth under this itcipe Henoe, thf nomi’iirlitnrt 
for Recipe 82 ‘15il\adi rannot Ik loritcl, i iiilc tlit int.ioiis 
lecipe No SI under the 'ame niiiit iDil 5di Liii.im) do'-' 
lontam and make' mention oi Itiham and i . liicrelote a,ttecil> 
named 

It isi stated in the laniil Introduction that the> present rnluiiii 
IS based on manuscript'' marked WAandso. but a itferenro to 
Vol III of the i)tscn/i(ite of the lamil mauiisi iipts in 

the barasuati Mahal Library picptred bj the hte Pandit 
L Olag.uialha Pillai ami published m 192/ shovs that there is 
another manuscript bearinf, No 4f> (|) W) e hitli issteiteii to contain 
Keeipes for tight Kinds o( Gulina Ihe t hlors tio not sute uhelhei 
ot not this manuscript has also been made use of m preiiarmf, thi 
material for the press hrom the description given in the Dtisutp 
ttie Catalopui., it is likelv that majiuscriiits Nos 51 V and 16 
relate to the same material although No 4b is stated to have been 
prepared by Velayudha Upedhyavat and No 54 A bj Kotlaynr 
Pandaram In editions like the volume under review, one expects 
such matters to be intically discussed and full information 
furnished 

Following the practice ol eonteniporary Ayurvedic and biddlu 
authors on such subjects, the recipes are given in the form of smooth 
flowing verses (m Tamil m this ease), so as to be easy and 
convenient lor memorising Ihe total numbci of verses m the piesent 
volume amounts to 295 and relates to 134 recipes The texts 
of the verses are followed by explanatory notes m pro=e giving the 
lists of ingredients entering into the composition ot the lelated 
recipes The editors have added a ‘General Inti oduction ’ m the 
beginning and three Appendices at the end The General Intro- 
duction deals with S'anra, Nidhiia, Cikitsa and other general topics 
ot the Ayurvedic science It is the hope of the publisher that this 
portion “will be widely read with profit by Allopaths and 
Ayurvedic physicians as well as by the lay public ” Of the three 
useful Appendices given at the end, one deals with the properties 
of the drugs entering into the composition of the various recipes 
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described lu the voises of the Text The second Appendix deals 
with the subject of “ •fuddht " ( ‘ Purifying ’’ raw drugs so as to 
make then fit for use as medicinal ingredients of the recipes), while 
the third gives in a tabular statement the Sanskrit, Telugu, Hindi 
and English versions lor the Tamil names of drugs entering into 
the composition of the recipes included in the volume 

We cannot he. sufficiently grateful to the authorities of 
Saraswati Mahal Library for the publication of this most useful 
volume and for their plans to follow this up with the publication 
of the other volumes of tjarabhendirar Manuscripts and other 
authoritative medical manuscripts m their Library Maywesaj, 
however, that arrangements may be made for better editing of 
the publtcations ’ 

GSM 


Histoi'icat Grammar 0 / Inicnptional Prakrits, by Dr 
M A Mahendale, Deccan College Dissertation Senes No 3, Poona, 
1948 Price Rs 21 

The author was a research scholar of the Deccan College 
Researca Institute, when it started functioning m August, 1939 
He worked under the direction of Dr S k Katre, who is now the 
Director of the Institute On the merits of this Thesis, the author 
was awarded the Degree of Pb D, by the Bombay University 
After taking the Degree, the author enlarged the work slightly 
and it now appears as a Dissertation of the Institute 

After a short Preface describing the circumstances utidet 
which this work was undertaken and prosecuted, and a list of. 
abbreviations used, which contains nearly a hundred entries, there 
IS a fairly long general Introduction dealing with the Grammai 
of Prakrit m the mam After dealing with points like Historical 
Linguistics, Importance of Prakrit Inscriptions, Distribution of 
Prakrit Inscriptions, Difficulties encountered m the study, the 
Method of treatment, and previous work in the field, the author 
deals with Phonology and Morphology m general Then he 
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takefe up Inscriptional Pialiit' u' the lifilu of i'riknt Gram 
manans, and conclude^ the lutioduLtuui ' itp i t[tT,'mcnt of 
the political hiitory ot the ptnod Ihi liitiGtluctioii (ontam 
some maps showing the distnlmtion of t’l.il nt In*-! nptioiis 
m the various regional groups Ihert. iit tue tiiapttrc dealing 
with the Inscriptions Compatatut Study of Vsokdii Inscriptions 
and Historical Linguistics of the W cstein, Southern, Central anti 
Eastern Groups Thn is followed h\ ‘jnoptic labies estending 
over thirty pages f he ntxi i h vptor de 'Is \ ith Moiphology The 
eighth chaptei gives the conclusions and the tollowing diaptei 
deals with Khirostri Inscriptions \ study of - l' en mscriptioiiL 
left out m the mini studv, arc mtludeu in an appemli', and theit 
follows a long bibliography There is a subjci t nule\ also Itveii 
as It IS, the book is rather voluraiiious, covering nearly 35(1 pages 
As 0 reference book and as a source book for the critical study of 
the mscriptionai Prakrits tht book is ol great value He has 
made an exhaustive collection of ail the facts relating to grammai 
available in the various inscriptions and presented the facts in an 
orderly form Where certain specific conclusions aie possible, he 
has given them in a separate chapter The author wanted to ado 
a word index But that involves considerable addition to the 
volume of the book The cost ol printing the book would mount 
up considerably, bv this addition The author promises to bring 
out a companion volume giving the texts of such inscriptions as 
are not readily available This is an origina' contribution to 
Indian linguistics The study of Prakrits from inscriptions has 
this value that the language is tixed and is not subjected to tbr 
caprices of scribes The Prakrit of texts might have undergone 
considerable changes when the books underwent re copying through 
ages The scribes are likely to make emendations to suit the 
language tb the language current at various times and m various 
regions This original study is sure to be a great help for 
understanding the grammar of Prakrit with greater certainty 

Editor 
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Spothihth on Vivisoctimt by M Beddow Bayly, 1946, 
Published by the Anti vivisection Society, 92, Victona Street, 
London S W 1 

This IS a small booh ol a little over 200 pages containing a large 
number of chapters dealing with the various aspects of vivisection 
There are nearly seventy chapters, and as such, each is very bnet 
indeed These chapters were originally Articles contributed to the 
Ammcih' Defeudei during lecent yeais The original Articles were 
later slightly revised to fit them into a book foim and also to make 
their contents up to date The object of the author in bringing 
all these small articles together in a book form is to “ provide a 
useful contribution to the arguments and evidence upon which the 
scientific case against vivisection is based ” 

The question is whether requirements oi science and knowl 
edge should be circumscribed by ethical considerations or whether 
ethics must give way when the needs of knowledge makes a 
demand Knowledge means arrival at truth There are three 
fundamental values based upon what is good, what is true and 
what IS beautiful All these three go together, and one cannot 
exist without the other two This is the balanced view regarding the 
true values in this Universe In vivisection, there is a clear violation 
of the values based on what is good Certainly, it is opposed to 
what IS beautiful And the values based on what is true is also 
questionable Many of the “ truths " later turn to be fallacies 

The position of scientists is that they are not concerned with 
ethics. The anti vivisection propaganda is based only on ethical 
considerations Can the world afford to lose knowledge for the sake 
of ethics, which, according to them is nothing but a mere senti 
ment ^ On the other side, those who oppose vivisection ask what 
knowledge is for, if knowledge does not result in happiness , and 
happiness is only an ethical concept But pain and pleasure are 
to the scientists simply different reactions on the sensory system 
in a body. 

The book contains a tund of facts relating to cruelty per 
petrated on animals m the name of science, and also able refutations 
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of th( MientsBt'’ contention tint then i-. u ttwHv no crueltv, that 
immaii '■re tre ited with tht 'line hmni.ie rone drnlione ae bunnn 
patientc themceU e® \ lot ot cutinKc m afro f,i\cn to ■■liov tha> 
Burh Mtiser tioii tapermicnti do not brinfi ibcmt the dteirtJ rceuhe 
\ large numbei of authoritite art i|eii i iteil in [be boob I here le 
an eshaustive index too at the end 

It IS a small book that can nt recomiiu tided to chose who 
desire to knoiv what inistctioii is itid t by then le =o much 
objection raised igaiiist f \fttr leading tin book ore will be 
coininced that there cannot be any iioni-t and useltil pursuit of 
truth, if It IS dissociated trom ethital (onsiderutioiis and the longing 
for beauty in life, wbiih rre noth nttiiral ind lommoit miong 
rnili/ed men 

Editok 


RTipakapattsvddin li study in the ligures of Riipaka and 
UpamS), bv Panditaraj i D 1 Tatacharya, MOL, Sn 
Venkatesxara Onental Institute Studies Ko 2, Tirupati, 1P46, 
pp 6+ Price Rupees ii 

Of the various alamkaras or tignesot speech, Upania (Simile) and 
Klipaka (Metaphor) are of somewhat complica'ed nature leading to 
a lot of controversial disputes However, their characters may be 
roughly determmed, as both are based on close resemblance in quality 
of the things such as face and moon , yet Upanm indicates also the 
individuality of the things on comparison while Rupaka represents 
the identity of them (See Daiwjm) Since a long time there has 
been a controversy over the interpretation of the phrase PnenssHr/M 
occurring in the 2nd stanza m the beginning of S'rl Ramgnuja's 
Sn bha^ya as to whether thete should be Lpama or Rupaka The 
Commentary Snitapuika'ftlu seems to have favoured Rupaka by 
explaining the samasa in the phrase by Patiim’s Rule 2 1 56 
■SqRfci 5qig(rl;{tt. But some of the later rhetoricians 

seem to have held the v lew that the samasa m the phrases governed 
by Rupaka should be only bv the Rule 2-1 7? and 
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not by the Rule 2 1 56 as said above The late Panditaratnam 
Kastun Rangaoharya of Mysore, it is understood, has written a 
pamphlet called Vacas<tudhataHva on this topic Recently in 
1937 the editors of the St7bhasya with 10 Commentaries have 
added a short footnote on page 61 Vol I concluding that the 
saniSsa in the phrase in question should be by the Rule 2 1 56 
The booklet under review is a treatise on the characteristics ot 
Rupakaiamkara The learned author takes the phrase Pada 
pafihajam for discussion as to the appropriateness of UpamR or 
Rupalta m it and arrives at the conclusion in favour of REpaka 
In tins connection he correctly distinguishes between the two 
alamkSras after distinctly specifying their scopes, namely, certain 
phrases of Bahuvrihi and like Indumukhi, KambukanthI, belong to 
Upama and those of Karmadhataya like Bahulata and Mukhapad 
mam belong to Rupaka In support of this decision he cites a good 
number of passages from Bhamaha and Dapdin (p 8) He correctly 
observes that the word iva though used in Vigrahavakyas will not 
itiipede Rupaka in the phrase To substantiate this fact, he quotes 
passages from Bhattoji’s SiddhSntakaumudi and Sabdakaus 
tubha The quotations are very apt This fact may be explained 
more clearly and decisively in these words in brief the grammarians 
accept traditionally two kinds of Vigrahavakyas namely, Alaukika 
and Laukika The former is also called Prakriyavakya This 
alone should be taken into account for Prakriya or the operation of 
the Rules m regard to the formation of words and not the latter 
The word iva is used only in the latter whose function is to expose 
the meaning of the former Bearing this principle m mind 
Bhattoji purposely says — ‘ RgsilE’ m his 

Kaimiidl and Kaustubha, {pp 10 to 15) His arguments in proving 
the meffecliveness of the word sUmSnySprayoge m Patiini's 
Rule 2 1 56 are quite convincing In this connection the attention 
of the readers may be drarvn to Nagesla’s statement on the relevant 
topic—' 5119^81: ’ (p 49) The inconsistency of the 

statements in the CttimwnSmsS strengthens the contention of the 
author (D T T ) Here the dogma of the Vaiyakaranas regarding 
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Lalsaiid IS asro ^ i!l \i|pp(.rt n >i>,iinini 

ijSr H^an' \taiii U' |> )1 lh‘ 

"i STIR traT IS V til fi)iin<lul illJ sLii iljk 

1‘inally the uithor uistlj applu- lus toiii Ui'ioii on Kiipiki 
hniKiin in tlie f,ist ol the phi I'limss iiWd nitmioiud iIiom 
' iml acknowledges ilic writing" of pimoti \ iiai on tin lopu 
liie tieati'e n i lellectioii of the author' ‘oiind "(holar'hip and 
skillpd labour in the held o! literals cntiti'iii 

\ Krst"H'J\M*rHAKt \ 


BtilKliit oj till. Otttioi ColhtL Rl’ihiilii Jii^i liiU, 
h N Dil'iliU Ihmonal Vohimt, Pooin, Aiigust, Idt/ niuftt 
on Ifth December, lb 17 

■sn K N Dikshit ssas a serv prominent nienibtr ot the 
kichneological Department of the fjoseinment ot Invlia Hi 
retired as Director General of Ardneoiogj and heptsi-td isvaj 
aftu t short penod on Monday, lith August, 1940 He was then 
only 47 yeirs old, being bom ondlit Uttober, 1649 \n obituan 
note about him appeared in this Bulletin in Dtrembei, 1941 
(Vol \, Pt +1 from the pen of Prof P K Code, who knew him 
for manv years Phis Special \olume of the Bulletin of tin. 
Decian College Resetiieli InsUtuU, Poona, consisting ol \os 
1 and i of Vol \ III, contains a photo of Sn K Dikshit tnd 
also 9 Articles on sanous subjects by eminent reseats U v o' keis 
Dr S K De contributes a Paper on “Some Le\!cogiaphica! 
Notes on the Udyo^a Parvan of the MahSbliStatn ’ It contains 
a large number of w'ords that are petuhar to the Epic Dialect, 
taken from the Uiiyoga Pitivan \ few words are taken from the 
Adi Paivau also There ate many words not noticed in the 
St Petersburgh Dictionary or tor which full notices are not 
given in that Lexicon Prof P K Gode deals with “The 
mounted Botvmen on Indian Battle fields from the Invasion of 
Alexander to the Battle of Panipat (326 B C to 1561 ad)” As 
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IS usual in all Ins contributions, theie is a wealth of rafonnation 
collected from a vanetj of sources, all properly analysed and clearly 
presented Sn \ V Mirashi contributes a Paper on " Three 
Ancient Dynasties of Mahakoshal ' Dr I J S Taraporewala 
writes on the metre of the Gstlini Sn R S Panchamiikbi gives 
a brief outline of " Pattadkal and its Sculptiues " Sn E D Kul 
karni writes on Epic Variants and Sn C R Sankaran on an 
introduction to the study of Tamil Phoneraics Dr G S Ghurye 
has some notes on Hindu customs and Sn T S Shejvalker writes 
on the Surat Episode of 1759 The Volume is a very fitting 
meniotial to the great scholai 

Editor 


KUvyUlatnkSfa SUU mirth by Vamana, Iranslated into 
English by K Kunjuniii Raja, M A , Ph D , Published by Messrs 
V Sundaresa Ayvar and Company, Trichur, I94S, pp 108 
Price 14 0 

The KavySlamkarasutras with the Vrtti thereon by VSmana is 
a well known work dealing in 5 Chapters with poetics and 
rhetoric The author Vamana is known to have been the Minister 
of King Jayapida of Kashmir (779 to 81 9 A D ) It is also said 
that he must have been closely connected with the Royal Court of 
King Jagattunga also called Govinda III of the Rastrakuta dynasty 
(794 to 813 A D.) Therefore, the author Vamana may be fixed in 
the latter part of the 8th Century At) His Vrtti has been 
appropriately named Kavtpiiya ; e the favourite of poets 
Dr Ganganath Jha translated the whole work into English some 
years ago Now Dr Kiinjunm Raia has again tendered Chapters 
1 to 4 of the oiigmal text in simple and readable English 
Of course he has availed of the benefit of Dr Ilia's tiaiislation 
throughout The attempt of the young scholar (Dt K Raja) m 
entering the field of literary contributions is really appreciable 

V Kkishnamacharaa 
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by \ enkatasun, Lditrd By t>ri 1’ K Kmgupila 
Vyvar, t’ubli.-,hed bv tne Sanra'^tM ‘’abba ol Madiiti, IdtT, pp 
PiiceO-lill 

The famous lyagaraja, tlip (jitd baiiu and iiui'-u. il ‘lai, has 
tompostd i lelugii Opera called NaukuLanta de'.iribuig the ihiel 
JiK tdenlb w Inch took place during the ‘ pott of ^ n kr~na v itli Gopij 
in a boat on the ncei \anuiia in i full nition niKiU The com 
position IS so very charniiUK as it attracted nunv detout musicians 
to smg It repeatediv and render it in different Jaiigu igc It is 
understood that the t.ork ha- been rendered iti b,uitastta language 
by Buddha -klagar \i} i ot Sektni Keceiitly sgnic 7 oi S jetrs ago 
an edition ol the t.ork tv as bioughioutln I’rof P baiub imurttiy ot 
the Madra-s ( nitersilv togellar t ith a lamil tnnsUtion No r, 
the book under rttiett gives a iroetical rendering in banskrit by 
\ enkatasuri, tnt. ,>un of NdiSyanasmi and KanganSyakt of Hama 
I liandrtpurtni, iieai Uyempet in laujoit Dt The author is jaul 
to have belonged to the baurSstra Krahmana Community Foi 
his equipment in general education, he tvas the disciple ol Sri 
Dhupatirtlia and, in music, of Wiilajapct \ enkataianiana Bhag,i- 
tatar who ttas one ot tlie desciples ol Sri lyagaraja 

Mr P K Rajdgopala -kyyar has taken n,uch pains in editing 
the woik lor the hrst tune by preparing a correi t copy from the Mb 
Yet certain mistakes escaped his notice p /,st 31) -E should be fiii , 
p 13, St b 3qi should be 921 , p d, st 3 should be 

Certainly he cannot be responsible for the following 
mistakes committed by the author himself -pp 6, 7 and 10 
btanaas 26, 27 and 41 qqg for sfg , p 6, st 24 qqgg'tqi for 
qtpf'at'll , P 22, st 6 igstr, cannot be s itisfactorily construed , 
p 24, st lb for fqafti , p 25, st 20 qiq for 

V Krishnamachakya 
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I PhoI P K GOUE FELICllArED 

PKOr P K Gode btcamc the Cuiator of the BhandaiUi 
Oiientiil Research Institute on the 19th Apul, 1919 On 
the occasion of the completion of thirty years of his associa- 
tion with that Institute, he was honoured by his fueiiQs, 
colleagues and wdl wishers by the piesentation of a Volume 
of Studies The manuscripts of about a bundled Pappis 
weio formall> presented to him, and arrangements are in 
piogress for the printing of the Volume The staff of the 
Lhandaikar Oriental Research Institute presented him with 
a Kashmir shawl also His duty as Ciiralor of such a big 
Institute must be heasy enough for anybody But he has 
been able to hnd time to write a large number of research 
papeiB on a variety of subjects Chronology and the evolu 
tion of Indian culture are the two subjects on which he has 
been taking special interest during the last few years There 
is no authoi or « ork in Sanskrit of which he does not know 
the dates and mter-ielations , and he has also at his fingei’s 
end the various incidents connected with such authors He 
knows the developments of various aspects of Indian culture 
from the earliest to the modern times 

On the occasion, he was the recepient of more than 
200 greetings from the scholars and persons m eminent 
position in all parts of the countiy and also from abroad 
Although he has not left Poona for many years now , there 
is no Oriental Institution, no Oriental Jouinal, with which 
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ni' i> nui iritiiridti h xitliiULiii I!i .un ii u imiiiu iii 
jjiai tu .ill\ tvfi\ ()iu.nt.il Jiiiiin il •Ill^ 'll m I' (imimiinuu 
lion \olimu coniixtiu .'lUi diili i( i.t lii-tiUition i 

uui [ounul‘- li,i\c i right t'l ful tint t!k mi i ion i not 
I titirol) coniiu'ti.d with hi, n otiatitn hiHi i ii.irticiilai 
lintitution , liL bLlong-t to all ot ti 

He ■started in nilhhoi it on .nth Ur ^ \1 K.itrc .i 
Jonindl Liilled tliL Wu Imlnin Ui/n/'iittj whiLh is inoti 
nr Ilss I u\i\al ot tilt olu Imlutii Anihjuiin but hi, bad to 
sloi) Its pnbliratiuii owing to difluiiltu of printing during and 
dftei wai Ht lia- i.'tw uvind lilt Itninial Piof boJt - 
1 onnettion wi b tin Ad\ u Lib.in .itid its luttaiv ictivitits 
liab ban i- iiUiniaU is bis tonmctioii s iiii tin Bhandarkar 
OiiinUl Rnstaicb liiaiitutt .mil it- Aiiinii Hia stholarlj. 
coiitiibutions art i rtgulai featiiit m tin BnU'ttn of tht, 
Advai Library Ht bunov.- m.mu'tii 5 its from tbt Vd\ai 
Ltbiarj foi tbt ust of tlu« hIio work in tht Bhandarkat 
Research Itihtitutt, and lit ftah lend' inanu-tripts for list 
■n the Advar Libran also Ht i- so to bpttk tht connecting 
link httwetn tht tvo Iiiotitution-, and through him, iht two 
Institutions h ivi bttonit pnittitilK a siiiglt oiit 

We offer our htaitv fdiciUtioiis Ui Prof Godt mi this 
signal and well dtstrvtd honour dent to him Ma\ belong 
continue the gieat work which lit has bten doing fora long timt 

II OUK UiabttoK Ho.noiklu 

kuangementb art in progits- foi etttting a statue of 
Dr G Srinivasa Muiti, the Hon Uirectoi of the Adyar 
Library, m the bcliool of Indian Medicinr Madras Tht 
School started in 1925, and he was its hrst Puncipal, and 
continued as Pimcipal until his lUirtrnent m 1942 The 
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vSchool was planned by him , lie worked out the okn with 
foresight and efficiency He administeied it as a model 
medical institution and built up and maintained a very high 
standard He was helped in his work by able physicians 
The graduates of the institution have now set ud practice 
in all paits of the Presidency and even outside the Presi- 
dency Pie has pioved that Indian medical science is a true 
science, with all the branches of medicine that are dealt 
with in modern medicine, not excluding surgeiy The 
graduates of his School are raoie than a match to the 
“ medical " graduates who practice what is called “ modern 
medicine ” His disciples aie prohcient in ancient Indian 
medicine brought up-to date Thus they have a decided 
advantage over the modern medical practitioners He is 
himself a medical graduate, who has done recognised service 
in the Department, and he also served in the Atmy during 
the Fust War He is equally prohcient in Aytiiveda He 
fully deserves the honoui A full sue Statue of his is under 
construction and will soon be installed m the School which 
he started, nourished and brought up to a high level of 
efficiency and usefulness Instead of Ayurveda being recog 
nised as a part of the modern medical course in future, what 
la likely to happen is that “ modern medicine '' may be 
incorporated into the scheme of the study of ^ywiueriir He 
has incorporated the essentials of modem medical science 
into the training in Ayurveda and has paved the wav for 
the future assimilation of modern medical science in Aymveda 

III The Editor in Nepal 

In the middle of May, 1949, the Government of India 
sent out a Scientihc and Cultural Mission to Nepal to 
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leeildblnli ti'idi.il leldtinii' h> iviHi thi ti’ (i iniintrio Tiu 
Mission Loiishtcd of Pinf s \ Pio-t uf t ,ik iitu >- L iadn 
and Ur Kaj.i Natli ol tlu IJiii m - Hindu I ((icologv' 

Ui P M ilii^iwari of thf l)t llii I nnt r'-itv iPotonil irid Di 
r Kiuihan Kaj.i of thi \Ia^lla^ I nn< i^m i.iNo tin itoi ul 
the Adjar Librar\ imi Uditni id tin Biilhttti) to) 
S Bikram bh.ih of tin Pxterml \fiiii-. Mini«trv irtrd a= 
Secretarv Tin Mi-aim tntus.d Nejiil on Situidat tlu ■’Ut 
of iMa\ and ri irhed katniaiidu tin (apitil nn tht enMimg 
of the, ni\tda\ I)i Kaja wa- '.tkctid lo rtpri'tiit t ulturi 
in the Mission \fttr 't.iMnf, m tht ('aimal fm eleven dajs, 
the Alission lift Katmandu on Thni'dav thi dnd of Jmii 
During then -tat there tlav pud fhiir lespett- to Hi- 
Ilighnt'-i the Mahiraja of Nqnl and on that occasion, thi 
Mission gave tin gie(ting> of India to tin Mahaiaja in tin 
following two stn'-knt vir-i tompsed for the onasmn In 
Dr Raja 

5? si'dsrnwfRfif t 

it^ir 9^51 !IffRT5I ?i3TTW( II 

gfIgMg mfi*I(^^8k4i f l^r i 

UiCT- 

R7P%?OTtTl^ ^ guiTiI II 

Dr Raja examined the Hir Libraiv which is the State 
Manuscripts Libiaij and the Botia Library tthe Tibetan 
Librarv) The former contains nearlj ten thousand raanus 
cripts, many of which are vert unknown till now 
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The Libiary has not been i,\amined b^ an)' bcholai in an 
adequate way till iiou The old catalogue by the Ute 
Mahamaliopadhyava Ui Harapiaaid bastii noticea only 
a very small number of manuscripts There is a list in 
the Libraiy which requires revision and checking up 
Pandit Hemaraj, the Rajagiirn of Nepal also has a puvate 
collection of very rare manuscripts, his library contains 
a good collection of printed hooks also Dr Raja examined 
this collection of manuscripts too He met the Pandits of 
the locality at the residence of the Rajaguru, and on that 
occasion he greeted them with the following four verses 


Tprfurr gimrjfl m rwiT' 1 

'flrlT |l 


-I. 


RfOT #lrS #fet 1 

5IT?^T?K1S?I % II 


irranqr qr^qciw w i 

ji'5TSsns^ Rqg gqtft ?ftiraT ii 


Dr Raja also visited the Sanskrit college, which is now 
affiliated to the Benares Sanskrit College He was told that 
the Institution will soon become an independent Sanskrit 
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Univtr‘-itv lit ipenf ‘^dint tiiiiL in iln tiilu^L ^uiin, loiiiiri 
lilt wIitrL '.inon‘. iiibjitt- wui bt-iiH t niijlit lli 

iho p.lid a visit til till \vurviiJiL ( oilihi la inn lit Itfl 
lilt pLiti, lu gut ,1 srlunip toi tin uniijuiisatuin ul tht 
Lihuity lUW foi ( iilturil mimioiatiim li iVi^ii ihu 'iliuLiis ot 
liidia nnd \tpil Dr Kaj.i t»'iik nlvinti^L of iliu ot-t ision 
to stt tht vaiioiis old tinipli-> paint- iiu1 tillit r aiitit'iu 
monument- of hi-tiuit il and i iiltmal inteii ,t Ih il'oaddics 
-cd 1 piiblu mtctiiit; m tin lot il 1 irst Cri nit Colltgt on 
Ciiltiuul Uiiitv 

Ntpal was ill tionp i pirt of Dliai u i\ ti-u Tht old 
tn was tenipmaiih l)ri>liii dining tbt last am itiiturv Tlii- 
is the fiist step laktn tu r. vivt tht cultural coiituts bttwctri 
tht two coiiiitrita Ntpil Ills placed a \tr\ important rub 
III tin dtntloinnent of Hindu culturi Tlieit is no aspect 
of Hindu enhurt in winch Ntpal has not [ilajid ui important 
pait Buddha's hiithplace is within the Ntpil tiintuiy, 
\s'oka IS known to have visited Niptl and to havt otahlished 
somt ‘:tf'pa\ U Buddhautth and Pattan wlicit Buddha him 
self li.id gone Tlitrr i» i lug stppa m tht foimtr place and 
there are four in the font corners of tin httei cit} 

The two places irt in tin suburb of katmandn Pas’upatinatli 
temple IS one of thi most itlebiatrj Hindu ttniplts 
S'ankarac^iya is known to have gone llitit and tn liavt rtim 
vated the temple 

Dr Raja revived the old traditions Ht was able to 
show by actual demonstration that Sanskiit is tiu only all- 
India language now in use bv scholars fiom the vaiious parts 
ot the country In greeting H H the Maharaja and the 
Pandits in Sanskrit verses, ht revived Hie customb of India 
m olden davs His gesture was very much admired by the 
people there His Highness the Mahataja rilsu appreciated 
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his command of Sanskrit both foi speaking and composing 
veises, and also his profinenty m all the subjects comprehend 
ed within Sanskrit Literatuie In the Vidvatsada'i that was 
held in the residence of the Rajaguru, Dr Raja was able to 
show his acquaintance with the various SWws to the 
Pandits Nepal and India foim a single cultuial unit and he 
made his contribution to the pieseivation of that unity, which 
became slightly relaxed during the last hundred years 

IV Sanskrit as a State Language tn India 

On the 17th of September, the Constituent Assembly 
of India adopted the Clause relating to the "Language 
Problem ” ui India Hindi is to be the Official Language of 
India , but English will continue as the Official Language 
fot fifteen years from the commencement of the Constitution 
In a Schedule added to the Constitution, there arc fourteen 
languages enumerated which shall be the Languages of the 
State Sanskrit IS one among them Till now the importance 
of Sanskrit has been stressed by leadeis, but it was never 
mentioned as a Language to be used for State puiposes b^ 
anyone This is a great step forward, indeed 

The Language issue had been creating some excitement 
m India for some time All ace agreed that India shall have 
an Indian Language as the National Language which shall 
replace English But there arose difficulties in translating 
this agreed wish into actuality Hindi is insufficient, and so 
IS every other language of India, for official transactions The 
claim of Sanskrit was not even seriously considered by anyone 
There is no meaning in now speculating what the position 
would have been If Sanskrit leceived the attention that 
was bestowed on Hindi when the Language question was 
taken up as a living issue, Our firm convietion is that it 
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uriHld li.uc bun KCLjUtd ind Lien iniiii I'i] u i\ ii! iptMl .i< 
the OHicuvl Language of thi eounttv 

On the lOtli of beptember then m.il i -iirps'i' 
lepoil eaini to tin ettiei tint there >iiiiild In i KL'olutnui 
moved in the Loiiotituent X-'^mbh I'heii the LingiugL 
Problem would be taki up pioiioiing bainkiu a'- the Ollicnil 
Language of India The Hon Dr 1> K Anibedlar, tin Mini^tei 
of Lav., and Dr H \ kesKai Depiitv \Iimt.ti.i fin I \ti riui! 
affairs ait the eliitt sponson of the moie and there iiert 
imung the signatories Mr Na/iniddiu Vlnned, Di P bidilia- 
io>an Ml \ 1 Miiiiisami IMlai anu Mr- Dakshajani 

\'daMidhan Hie nthtn irt Pindit L ik'hmikanta M iitr.i, 
Mr T T Krishiiamaehari, Mr (j b bulia Mr u M Poona 
eha, Mr V Ramiah, Mr Rallur bubba Kao, Mr V C Ktsava 
Rao, Mr V D Govmda Doss, Dr V bnbiahraanjam and 
Mrs G Durgabai This is a sufliciently representative gnmp 
for sponsoring such a great proposal When Dr Ainhedkai 
was approached by a Press representative on this question, 
he IS reported to have said, “What is wrong with Sanskrit ’ ’ 
{Hmdu, 11 y 49) 

There was a debate on the Language issue on the litli 
September in the Constituent Assembly, and during diseussion 
Mr Naziniddm Ahmed raised the point and said, "It was 
a pity that people in India did not know in w hat veneration 
the rest of the world held Sanskrit Panious scholats oi 
different countries were agreed that it was the world's greatest 
language ’’ When a voice was raised that it is the mother- 
tongue of no group m India, he replied, “ That is one of its 
merits, for it will be equally difficult for all of us Let 
us all accept a language which is equally difficult for all of 
us and which at the same time, is the grandest, the greatest 
and the bast of all languages ” {Hmdth 13-9-49) 
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Tht debate continued on the next day and Pandit Laksh 
mikanta Miti i pleaded m d fafly ramule speech foi the adop 
tion of Sanskiit as the national language Pandit Maitra said 
that he had not sponsored Sanskrit even though he held veiy 
strong views on that question, so long as theie was a chance 
of the two important sections m the Congress Paity coming 
to an agreement on the language issue He said, “ If on 
the other hand, Sanskrit, the grandmother of all languages, 
was made the official language, provincial jealousies and 
bitterness would vanish ” He earnestly appealed to the House 
“in the name of our great culture and civilization ” to adopt 
Sanskrit There would be no difficulty in teaching it because 
every University taught Sanskrit, and in non-Hindi speaking 
aieas like Madras and Bengal it would be easier to get Sans 
krit teachers than Hindi teachers At the end of fifteen 
years Sanskrit would progressively replace English He had 
also a substantive amendment to add Sanskrit to the list of 
the languages of the Union It is suipnsing, said Pandit 
Maitra, that we have never even considered before my amend 
ment came in, the desirability of recognising Sanskrit as a 
language of India That is the depth to which we have 
fallen Some of his critics held the view that Satisknt 
was a “ dead ” language " Yes ” said Pandit Maitra, " but 
dead to whom ? Dead to you because you have become dead 
to all sense of grandeur, you have become dead to every 
thing which is great and noble in your own culture and 
Civilization You have been throughout chasing phantoms 
and therefore you have never tried to grasp the substance 
which IS contained in your great literature” Pandit 
Maitra said that that it would of course be difficult to teach 
Sankiit on a mass scale, but the same difficulty was encoun 
tered and overcome in teaching English It was only 
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ihiiiiigli i.insl-in iluit hidiii uiuici ditiit i'll,!!!'! in' i If itiU 
gni ill I n'lL'-'igL lo tilt \\(-,! In(iii\ i- mi m.iu ii Icr iht 
West tn tlk mitm.ii held, Imt tlv Uist iti!) look'd up tf 
hi-r m rnattir^ ot tht. -pint Thi'u h i- 'lo u-t. -tiiding a 
Indn •- rt.prp'it'nt.ltlvc^ ibroad p'r-iiii whe did not i-nnw 
nho her grtntrit n.Umiiii poU- wm wh'i did not uiidi r-ttniid 
then own htritagi (Ktport in ti)<‘ Hindu, U-‘* -4',*' 

^though S;.ii fill w,i- iic>t nloutid <i tJu \tihonai 
Lanjiiiiuii Ilf India it vws im liidt d aiiunif' tht Language'- nl 
India rttngnistd foi St iti pnrpn - i- eminnntid in flit 
ScliLdiik tn ihi ( un-tuiitinn It was decided tlut Hindi 
shall be thi Othciai Luigii.igi of India, ind that arruigL- 
meiita were to hi. nude for prepanng a Hindi \trsiun uf the 
Constitution hefou the coiiimaiu cint i.t of f t Constitutinn 
h\ed as Jfith Januart, 1950 In moving tht? proposal on 
the 17th Septenibei, Mi K M Munsin -aid that all fin 
Indian language- would rcepiirt soint bi-ic gloswrv uid 
basic voeabularv for the purpose of translating the Draft 
Constitiitum It was ncci sirv that such basic I'onstiliifional 
teiminologv should bt published in some kind of authnnsi.ct 
form so that the translatnms in the othei languages might he 
eas} No version of the constitution in etiv Indian langu- 
age was possible w ithout the m cessitv of coining new woids 
and expressions for legal and constitutional phraseolog> 
Excepting Sanskrit there was no language winch had a com- 
plete vocabularj of legal ind constitutional terms Even 
that was inadequate and new words and expressions had to 
be coined It was therefoie inevitable that the, transla 
tion that would be pioduced would have to dtaw largelv 
from Sanskrit The President Dr Kajenara Prasad said 
that It would be in the interest of the development of the 
country as a whole if they could have one uniform 
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vocabulaiy for technical e^presslont> (Report m the Hindu, 
18 - 9 - 49 ) 

Sanskrit has been enuineiated m the Schedule of langu- 
ages officially recognised in India But where does it come 
in the actual picture ’> It cannot be the “ Official Language ’ 
of the Union of India, Hindi is that language It cannot 
be the language of any of the States constituting the Indian 
Union, db It IS not a regional language, it is an all India 
language, and there is no region where it is a spoken 
language 

We took up the question of Sanskrit in Iniia as soon as 
the Diaft Constitution, framed ui English, was released The 
iichness of Sanskrit m the matter ot legal and constitutional 
terminology, the need foi getting the Constitution in all the 
Languages of India and the practicability of effecting such a 
translation m a uniform way in all Ihe languages of India 
through a common Sanskrit original were emphasised by us 
We also showed the capacity of Sanskrit for modem practical 
purposes through actual demonstartion by translating ^and 
publishing a part of the Constitution in Sanskrit, and also 
a few articles in Sanskrit relating to ‘ modern thought ” 

If there is to be a Hindi veision made immediately and 
if Sanskiit is to be the chief fountain for the supply of termi- 
nology, then It IS equally feasible to prepare a Sanskrit veision 
It IS not proposed that the Hindi version should be delayed 
till the Sanskrit version is ready The great difficulty m pre 
paring such a veision is to select and fix the exact terminology 
When that is done, then writing out the translation is an 
easy matter And if such terms aie hxed on a Sanskrit 
basis, then along with writing the Hindi version, the Sanskrit 
version too can be made ready simultaneouslyi The Hindi 
version cannot be prepared except by Sanskrit scholars or 
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U kl^I tvcipt \iirh till ' nil ikir itioii ofSiii-krlt dinltH 
Thui whv should imt micIi hui-knt 'Choljt' t>< I'-ktd to 
«ritt out the Siinsknt il«n If -iich i Sanskrit 

version too is made tvaiUhk immtdiatflv tloiij; with th( 
Hindi veisirm, then the tian-^l itinns into tht other l;uigua!'ts 
van also he taken up wnhniil iimrh dt!'i\ This \s i matti i 
which the Govcriimem -.hould tal-t up fni serious eon- 
^deration 

We hate strehitd main otht i tuiictiori- w Inch could hi 
issigntd to Siiiskiit in tin fnurost of the i ultural ''ohdmitv 
of the Nation W'e umineralt 'Omi of them htlow 

1 Wong with tin pii [lai itioii nl the Sinsknt leisioii 
of the Indian Constitution airanRemtnt' raav be' madi for 
the tianslation of ill tht statute^ passici hi Parliament intti 
Sanskrit 

2 W1 the important dor umtiits of the rnioti Govern 
ment that have ,i permanent value and that may have to In 
made use of bv, and mav guide, the Governments of the State- 
lan dso be made* available in the form of i Sanskrit rendering 

f The judgmentb of the Supreme and the High Court: 
mav he lendered into Sanskrit 

This aiiangement mav continue onlj ao long as hnghsh 
continues as the Ofhcial Language When Fngli-h ceases 
to be the Official L.inguage the Original Draft m the cast of 
all such documents mentioned in the above three items can 
be made in Sanskrit 

t Sanskrit can forthwith 1« ii-ed foi the following 
documents 

I it) The Ordei of Appointment for the Governors, of 
the Judges of the Siipieme and High Courts, of 
the \mba'S.idors and of such other High Oflicials 
and Dignitaries * 
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fh) The pledgeb taken by the Pre'iident, the Governors, 
the Cabinet Ministers, the Judges of the Supreme 
and High Coiiits, the Legislatois and othei 
High Officials of the State 
fc) The Credentials taken by the Ambassadors, 

(ili The Greetings to other States given by the Am 
bassadors when they present their Ciedentials, 

(c) The Greetings sent by India to other States on 
occasions like the celebration of days important 
to them , 

If) Convocations of Universities, 
fg) And all such formal ceremonies 
The documents mentioned under item 4 can also be in 
Sanskrit versos It is the genius of Sanskrit that documents 
can be drawn up in the language with elegance and clarity 
and precision, better in a verse form than in prose 

The value of Sanskrit as the only effective medium for 
iho inter translation of the best hteiatures in the various 
Indian languages, is self-evident 

V Sanskrit Festival 

On the initiative of the Adyaf Library, an Appeal has 
been issued to the Nation sponsored by a large numbei of 
eminent persons, to adopt Sanskrit for certain lughei pui poses 
m the life of the Nation The celebration is being conducted 
m lanous parts of the country when we are going to the 
Press The i espouse from many centres is very encomaging 
The Appeal is published in this Issue, aftei this Editorial 



For RESPONSE CO-OPI RATION md PUMIUl^ 


AN APPEAL 

ro LOVERi) OF SANSKRIT 

Wc pi,i> to tlw Indian Nation to accord to 'jan'-knt the 
honoured position m. Inch should he its, by 

(a) adopting it for specific purposes m the higher 
planes of Indian National Lilc, as distinct from 
the popular use by tlic common citizens, and 
(h) entertaining the piactical and spiritual widom 
and the miUcma old jet young and virile 
tradition of unbroken civilized life recorded 
in It, as the unshakable foundation for oui 
present and future national unity and stabihtj 
and also by 

(c) advocating such foundations to the Nations of 
the World as a dependable and eftectiv e basis 
for world amity and for enduring peace 
prosperity and happiness among men 

To achieve this ideal, wc suggest tliat the Dasara in the 
THIRD YEAR of our INDEPENDENCE (23id Sept to 
1st Oct , 1949) be celebrated as a 

SANSKRIT SEASON (GIRVANA-UTSAVA) 
throughout India, in so far as Dasara is an All-India b estival 
dedicated to the worship of the Goddess of Learning and 
Culture 

It is oui further prayer tliat during this Festival Season, 
and especially on the closing day, namely the Vijaya Dasanii 
Day (1st Oct , 1949) 

10 
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I Dailies, Weeklies and Other Journals may publish 

Editorial comments , 

II Institutions, Associations and Groups may 

(a) hold public meetings and arrange for addresses 
and pass appropriate Resolutions, and com- 
municate such Resolutions to the Prime 
Minister of India and to the President of the 
Constituent Assembly of India, and 
ib) orgamse processions and public prayeis 

III Individuals may conduct prayers, and wiite to the 

Prime Minister of India and to the President of 
the Constituent Assembly of India on the subject , 

IV Journals, Institutions, Associations and Individuals 

may make pubhc displays through Head-Lines, 
Posters, Flags etc , and 

V All Institutions, Associations, Groups and Individuals 

interested in this ideal may take any such furtliet 
step they consider feasible and practicable to bring 
this ideal to the notice of all and to enable it to 
take root in the hfe of the country. 

We appeal for sympathetic lesponse to this prayei and for 
giving It the widest pubhcity in the country 

It IS lequested that 

I Editors may kindly publish this Appeal and may also write 

Editorial comments 

II Individuals may approach 

(<2) Editors of Journals in the locality, especially those m the 
regional language to publish this Appeal and to write 
Editorial comments, and 

(i) the Authorities of Institutions and Associations m the 
locality to participate in the celebration 
besides their own participation 

Sri C Jinarajadasa, Adyar 
His Excellency M S Aney, Patna. 

Snmati Rukmmi Devi, Adyar, Madras 
Dr. Bhagawan Das, Banaras 
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iOS 


Prot K V R'liiguw.imi AijaiiiSar Madns 
Sm T R Venkataram.1 Sastnyar 
K S Ramaswami Sabtn 
V V Srinivasa Aiyangai 
SirC P Ramaswami Aijar 
Sn A V Gopakcharya rnclimopoH 
Mahamahopadh)aya A Chinnasrianii Sastn Univeisit\ nt 
Calcutta, Calcutta 

Snmati Sophia Wadn Bomba\ 

Sn N Chandrasekhara Aivir, Madras 
Dr L A Ra\i Varma Trivandrum 
Piof P K Code, Poona 

Prof V R Rainachandra Dikshirar Unnersits of Madras 
Madras 

Pandita Kshania Rao, Bombay 

Prof P K Acharya University of Allahabad, Allahabad 
Sn D H Nambudripad, Madras 
Dr N Madhava Menon, Madras 
Sn N R Knshnaswami Aiyangar, Madura 
Prof N A Gore Principal, Kanara College Kumta and 
Editor, Journal of Oriental Studies 

Dr V Raghavan, University ot Madras, Madras 
Sn M R Venkatasubba Sastn, Principal, Mahirajas 
Sanskrit College, Mysore 

Mahamahopadhyaya N S Khiste Principal, Government 
Sanskrit College, Banaras 

Sn K Balasubiahmanya Sastn, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Mylapore, Madras 

Sn K S Dharanendraiya, Principal, Chamarajendra Sans- 
krit College, Bangalore and twenty members of the Staff of 
the College 

Sn S T G Vaiadachan, Principal, Narasimha Sanskrit 
College, Chittigudur 

Sn Bhavam Prasad, Editoi, Vedanta Kesan, Mylapore, 
Madras 
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Dr H L Hanyappa, Editor, Poona Orientalist, Poona 

Sri P V Rainanujaswaiiu, Director, Sii Venkateswara 
Oriental Institute, Tirupati 

Sri Ramji Upadhyaya, Professor of Sanskrit, University of 
Saugor, Saugor, C P 

Dr S M Katre, Director, Deccan College Post Graduate 
Research Institute, Poona 

Sn S Gopalan, Secretaiy, Tanjore Seitop Maharaja's 
Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore 

Sn S L Katre, Curator, Scmdhia Oriental Institute, Ojjain 

Sri V Subrahmanya Aiyar, Pnncipal, Ramesvaram Devas 
thanam Patasala, Madura 

Vaidyaratna Pandit M Duraiswami Aiyangar, Madras 

Dr G Sripivasa Murti, Director, Adyai Library, Adyar 
Madras 

Dr C Kunhan Raja, Curator, Adyai Library 


We append a provisional Resolution for meetings 
This meeting of 

appeals to the Indian nation and recommends to the Govern- 
ments of the Indian Umon and of the States constituting the 
Union 

(1) to adopt Sanskrit for the purposes of the higher planes 

of Indian national life 

(2) to entertain the practical and the spiritual wisdom 

and the millema old, yet young and virile tradition 
of unbroken cmhsed life recorded m it as the un- 
shakable foundation toi our present and future 
national unity, and 

(3) to advocate such foundations to the nations of the 

world as a dependable and effective basis for inter- 
national amity and foi enduring peace, prosperity 
and happiness among men 

GSM 

C K R 


Printed and Published by C bubbatayudu, atithe Vasanta Press, 
The Theosophieal becioty, Adyar Madras 







NATIONAL EDUCATION ' 

THE OPPORTUNITY TOR THI NFW MINISTKILS 
By George S Akunuyle 

This is a fateful moment for education m Indu, and it 
remains to be seen if our various Congress Ministries have 
the courage, the vision and the liighlv necessary practical 
insight to plan an all-India system of Indian education, and 
then to apply such principles little by little so that the old 
recedes before the age old in modern incarnation, as any true 
system of education in India must surely be 

We do an injury to the youth of India when we merely 
tinker at existing conditions in order to fulfil party pledges 
We do an injury to Indian youth as we delay in any manner 
more than is absolutely inevitable the substitution of an 
education based on Indian ideals and Indian needs for the 
foreign system at present in power, which, I have no 
hesitation whatever in declaring, does more harm than good. 

What have the various Ministers of Education to do 
First, to have a clear realization of the nature of Indian 
National Education Substantially, w'hat is such education f 
The Ministers must confei, so that a common policy is 

* Reproduced from Education for Happiness by courtesy of the Theo* 
sophical Publishing House, Adyar The article was written m 1938, bat is 
applicable today ^ 
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pursued, lest we allow our various provincialisms to obscure 
our nationalism We must not be in too great a hurry, not 
must we be dilatory In fact we must make haste slowly 

Having conferred, possibly during the Christmas holi- 
days, or ought I, more nationally, to say the December 
vacation, the Ministers will return to their various provinces 
with clear cut programmes— we need not say Five Year, or 
any multiple of five— which they will proceed to set up 
against prevailing educational conditions it being understood 
that in each province there may be need for the adaptation 
of the programme m certain details to suit local circumstances 

They will then begin to educate the general public, and 
particularly parents and teachers, as to the vital changes 
which are m contemplation And while they are doing this 
they will do something even more difficult They will seek to 
convert the permanent cadre of the education department to 
the new principles and policies For unless the Director of Public 
Instruction (Public Education would be better) and the 
Inspectorate co operate there will be unforgivable confusion 
On the other hand, if these officials heartily co-operate, as I 
have no doubt many will — leaving only the educational die- 
hards to grumble, growl, and obstruct — then much may be 
done within a short time 

While the public is being educated, each Minister will be 
looking round for suitable settings m which to make the very 
necessary educational experiments Knowing the general 
scheme he will incarnate it in a great curriculum, and this 
curriculum will need to be tried out Just as prohibition 
is being tried out in Salem (Madras Presidency), so must 
educational freedom be tried out here, there and elsewhere A 
Village School (co educational, of course) A Town School — 
where not co educatiopal then one for boys and another for 
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girls Even a district may be the venue for the educational 
experiment , and the Minister will not need to take long to 
make up his mind about success or failure Indeed, if the 
general scheme has been carefully thought out, it should only 
be necessary to make small modihcations here and there 

I have no space here to suggest the nature of the prmci 
pies which should underlie national education But at least 
so far as both boys and girls are concerned in the school 
sphere — I hope we shall giadually eliminate the absurd 
distinctions of “ school ” and “ college "—the note throughout 
must be that of Doing 

However much thought may be stimulated, it is valueless 
save as it mellows into Doing The same may be said as 
regards the emotions and feelings, so dangerously neglected 
m most modern systems of education India needs her youth 
to be workers — workers whose character is such, developed 
through education, that it naturally becomes translated into 
work, into practical capacity, into service India needs young 
citizens who can Do well m whatever department of life to 
which they may be called by environment and by heredity 
Every subject of the curriculum is to the end of right living 
Every subject discloses the Law, the Order and the Purpose of 
Life Teachers must never forget this as they tend to become 
submerged in the hardness of so called “ facts ” They should 
remember that in the woild of our intelligence there are no facts, 
but only conventions It was well said by Sir Arthur Eddington 
that science has taken the great step forward of moving from 
certainty to doubt Onr education must, therefore, cause all 
Its “ facts ” to rest lightly in the minds of its pupils, and 
use them beyond all else for the development of that character 
which is the only safe foundation both for individuals and 
for nations 
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And once character stirs, the desire to Do will intensify^ 
m the directions both of self suppoit and of self-sacrifice 
There will arise the desire to draw as close as possible to the 
Earth our Mother, to worship her in the ritual of agriculture, 
and to become as little as may be of a burden to her by simpli- 
city of need and purity of desire Indeed, I hold that no child 
of Mother Earth should be unable to draw from her some 
direct sustenance, and I would have as part of all education 
some measure of direct contact with her, even in town 
educational institutions 

We must tear ourselves radically away from those 
educational conventions which have made education so 
largely futile today We must begin, under the existing 
favourable auspices of the National Ministries, a system of 
real education, which is not instruction We have become 
imprisoned m the ruts and grooves of out-of-date educational 
forms and fetishes, and I 'heartily welcome Gandhiji's 
adumbration of an education which is self-supporting I am 
not quite sure if we shall be able to go quite as far as he 
suggests I entirely agree that a young citizen after finishing 
a seven years’ course “ should be discharged as an earning 
unit ” I myself feel that every one should, partly through 
education, become conscious of his creative capacity, for he 
is a God in the becoming and therefore possesses the supreme 
attribute of God — the power to create, to Do If this power 
be not awakened, of what use education ? Then indeed is it 
instruction and not education 

There is as much brain m the hand as there is in the 
head For long the intellect m the head has been our God. 
Intellect has been our tyrant, our dictator Under the new dis- 
pensation It must be one among our many servants, and we 
must learn to exalt all that makes for simple living, that draws 
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us near to the beautiful simplicities of nature, all that 
helps us to live with onr hands — manual work of all kinds, 
of the artist, of the artisan, of the agriculturist 

I know I should have lived a happier and more effective 
life had I so been educated I hope the various National 
Ministers of Education will reverently and anxiously realize 
that in their hands lies the happiness of the youth of India 
and therefore of the future of India 



THE PRISON HOUSE ' 

By C Jinarajadasa 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy i Shades of the prison- 
house begin to close upon the growing boy so says Words- 
worth in his famous “ Ode on Intimations of Immortality ” 
As often happens with a great poet’s thought, we quote a part 
only , the part which we so often quote, because it seems an 
allusion to Reincarnation, are the well known lines 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting , 

The soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar , 

Not m entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home 

There are not many in our present-day civilization who 
can grasp this Platonic thought that our life is a “ pnson- 
house” This world and its objects and interests are so 
“ living, ” so “ real, ” that we cannot conceive of any other, 
except m so far as it is a “ dream world, ” and therefore 
“ unreal ” It is little use arguing on the subject But those 
of us who are born Platonists must assert, in spite of every 
denial, that this world ts a prison-house, indeed a Plato's cave 
where what we see are but shadows of shapes, not the true 

‘ By ODUctssy o£ the Editor af The Theosoplust 
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shapes themselves I know that ever since I woke to Love 
as a boy, and to the call of Beauty when I came of age, this 
world IS not only a shadow, but more still, a shadow of a 
shade For to me, as to every Platonist, the “ idea " is more 
leal than the “ thing ” 

How shall v?e escape from our piison-house — from this 
world which insists on being made the measuring rod foi every 
other world ’ Our lot is cast in it , like a tram that must run 
on two rails, life has already laid down our two rails— Dharma 
and Karma, Duty and Environment We can go on the rails 
forwards or backwards But we seem bound fast to the dead 
level which we call “ this world ” 

Yet we ate not altogether helpless behind our prison walls, 
for we can break through The man or woman who loves 
greatly breaks through, for a while, the artist during his 
moments of creation, the saint as he flames m adoration, break 
through, for a while But to break through not only once, 
but to arrange so that the prison w'all shall not be intact again 
— what IS the technique for that? For it is a technique 

That technique begins when once we find the Work in 
which we see our soul's lineaments Of old in India, when 
thinking of Brahman, “ the One without a second,” the wise 
ones taught us to say Tat Brahma, tad asmt — “ That 
Brahman, I am He ' ” But there is another way also , it is to 
say Tat Karma, tad amt—' That Work, that am I ' ” For 
the word Karma means Work 

Little use asking another “ What is my Work We 
must each experiment again and again until we know, beyond 
any doubt of ours, let alone the doubts of others, what is 
indeed our Work (Fortunate indeed if, as we are born, we 
know instinctively what is our Work ) When each can say 
" I know my Work," then be may consult an elder with the 
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questioQ “ How can I do my Work better ? ” For the elders 
are the experts m technique, and it is to teach the Technique 
of Perfection that they live on, in the prison-house of life 
whence they can escape to “ Heaven, " if they were so to 
will But they have willed to live with us in order to teach 
us the true technique of our Work 

Such are the Masters of the Wisdom, who live with us 
in our prison, where the Divine Things of God which They 
know are but shadows of a shade, in order to teach us how 
we may break down the walls of our prison house Yet They 
arc helpless, even to help us, until we find our Work For 
our Work is our road to Them, as also to out highest 
Divinity Tat Karma, tad aswi— “That Work, that am 
I "—this IS the Gospel of the New Day 



INDIA’S CULTURAL ROLE IN THE WORLD 
By C Kukhan Raja 

When we think of India, a very unique phenomenon strikes 
our minds , there is brouglit to our mind the vision of a 
country which has one of the oldest civilizations in the world 
and which has at the same time one of the most virile civi- 
lizations in the modern world Egyptian civilization is old , 
but what is Egypt’s present position among the nations of 
the norJd that have a mission to deliver ? China too has an 
equally old civilization , but China’s civilization has neither 
that wealth, nor that variety, nor that continuity which we 
find in the case of India, although China, as much as India, 
counts much in the affairs of the modern W'orld The study 
of Indian civilization is not an antiquarian problem , it is 
a problem of the study and understanding of a living civili- 
zation, just like the study of the problems of modern America. 

And Indian civilization is not confined to the borders of 
what we call modern India We are all familiar with the 
term " Greater India ” There is the geographical India 
which IS the peninsula that we now call India , then there 
is the cultural India, the land where Indian culture has 
spread and taken root The area of this cultural India, the 
Greater India, is much larger than the area of the geographi- 
cal India When Indian civilization migrated to other coun- 
tries, It did not leave India, it only spread beyond India, 
3 
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retaining its position in India, unlike Greek Civilwation in 
the Middle Ages The branches that spread into other coun- 
tries lived, put forth green leaves, bore flowers and fruits, and 
gave peace and joy to the countries, because they were all 
connected with the mam trunk, that never decayed, or even 
faded The vestiges of such spread of Indian cultuie abroad 
are still found in all the parts of the “ Greater India " New 
religions and new political dominations have changed the face 
of the countries , but the influences of Indian civilization 
that spread out into such countries are not wiped out 

The spread of Indian civilization m other countries is 
not the accidental results of the adventures of ambitious 
warriors and conquerors Indian scholars, missionaries of 
Indian wisdom, with only books and learning as their weapons, 
With the civilization of their mother country as the mam 
protecting powei in all their “ adventures ” went out of their 
country to foreign lands and spread their knowledge in such 
countries There was a cultural conquest of other countries 
We hear occasionally of some political conquests , but they 
were few and only accidental 

Seekers of wisdom from various countries came to India 
They had a ready welcome in the country They were 
•allowed to earn wisdom freely , all facilities and helps were 
rendered to them They could freely carry back to their 
countries what they had eained , such “ exploitations " were 
permitted and even encouraged That is vsdiat helped the 
home industry of learning to prosper, that developed the 
international " trade ” in wisdom which was controlled 
by India 

The question whether the Dravidians and the Aryans 
came from outside and conquered the country has no practi- 
cal value, It may have an antiquarian interest , we have yet 
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to await the results of fuither research m such fields before 
the pioblem can be finally solved There is no doubt about 
the fact that the civilization is Indian There is no retoid 
of their civilization prior to their adopting India as their 
homeland There were various phases m their civilization 
which developed and continued with no break at all, century 
after century There was growth, and growth means change 
Growth also means continuity, maintenance of the contact 
and connection with the start Hinduism maj be contrasted 
with Buddhism , but Buddhism is Indian and Hinduism is 
also Indian They are only various aspects in the evolution 
of Indian civilization , there may be difterences , but difter- 
ence is not conflict Wliethei it is Hinduism or Buddhism 
that migrated to other countries, it is Indian civilization that 
spread in other countries 

There was a time in the History of the West, when 
Rome marked the western boundary of that area of civiliza- 
tion Indian civilization spread itself to that extremity even 
from the earliest times During recent centuries there emerg- 
ed what is called the “ modern civilization ” beyond the limits 
of the area of the ancient civilization of Gieece and Rome 
The development of this civilization did not act as a 
barrier to the spread of Indian civilization It afforded 
only further scope for such spread We hear about the 
contrast, even conflict, between the ancient East and 
the modern West, between the spiritual outlook of the form- 
er and the materialistic outlook of the latter The con- 
flict IS maintained by comparing the Vedas and the Advaita 
of S'ankara with the stock exchanges and the heavy Industries 
of modern times , and such a comparison is unscientific. If 
we examine the contents, the essence, of modern thought, it 
would be found that there too, there is a good admixture and 
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consequent influence, of Indian Wisdom m modern civilisation. 
And heavy industries and stock exchanges do not exhaust the 
field of modern civilizaton , they do not even form the essence 
and the lasting element in modern civilization There is an 
Indian-wisdom-content in modern civilization too 

“Oriental” scholarship in the various Universities and 
Academies of the West have played a great part m the 
spread of Indian wisdom in the West and allowing it to 
penetrate into the “ thoughts ” of the modern West The 
visit of Anquetille Duperon in search of the knowledge of 
Indian Texts and the presence of Sir William Jones in 
India in his official capacity mark some of the strong 
foundations for the edifice of Indian scholarship in the West 
At present there are no countries m the West without some 
provision for the study of Indian subjects, and there are few 
Universities m such countries without a Chair, for “ Indology,” 
a very expansive and adjustible term 

The Christian Missions have played a great part m the 
spread of the studies of Indian subjects in the West There 
were, and there are also, great scholars among them m 
Indian subjects They have studied and interpreted Indian 
Wisdom Even long before the time of Anquetille Duperon 
and Sir William Jones, there were Christian missionaries 
who had visited India, stayed m India, and studied Indian 
texts Thus Indian subjects were known m the West long 
prior to the establishment of organized study of such subjects 
in Western Universities and Academies during the last two 
centuries 

During the last seventy five years, the Theosophical Society 
has been a great factor m the sympathetic understanding and 
enthusiastic propaganda for Indian wisdom m the West. Theo- 
sophy IS a regeneration of the ancient wisdom of the East, and 
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India's position m the East needs no special emphasis , it is so 
patent The Society has its Headquarters in India, and has 
one of the best Libraries m the world for the study of ancient 
wisdom , there are National Societies in about Sixty countries 
of the world Each national society has various " Lodges,” 
with members belonging to various strata of society and 
following various avocations, spread in all parts of the coun- 
tries Wherever there is a Theosophical Lodge or a member of 
the Society, there is also the lamp of ancient wisdom burning. 
The Ramakiishna Mission is another great power foi the 
spread of Indian wisdom in the various countries ol the modern 
West Their Mutts hold a veiy influential position m some 
of the major countries of the world like the United States, 
England and France They hold lectures and conduct 
Seminars , they publish books They interpret Indian wisdom 
to the modern West The Swamis of the Mission are devot- 
ed students of Indian wisdom They propagate Indian 
wisdom by living it, as much as, perhaps more than, by 
precepts The Mission is also an international organization, 
having membeiship among peoples of various nations 

Individual exponents of Indian wisdom have been visiting 
the West in modern times They are well known in all 
Universities and Academies and other centres of learning in 
the West They address gatherings , they give talks to groups , 
they publish books , they contribute articles to journals In 
India also there is a band of scholars making scientific investi- 
gations into their ancient wisdom, prosecuting deep studies, 
devoting themselves to understanding and to interpreting such 
ancient wisdom Nearly every University has an adequate 
provision for the study of subjects relating to ancient India , 
there are various Libraries and Research Institutions and 
Academic Organizations puismng the deep study of such 
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subjects They have their journals devoted for the subject ^ 
they publish texts, translations and expositions relating to 
ancient India There are various private publishers also that 
bring out books relating to ancient India 

Besides the Oriental Societies m the various countries 
of the West, there is the International Congress of Orien- 
talists that IS bolding its regular sessions every two 
years, although twice obstructed by War in this century 
India has the All India Oriental Conference that also holds 
its sessions every two years These conferences bring the 
scholars of the vauous countries together , they also bring the 
scholars of India and the scholars of the Western countries 
into mutual contact Although the term “ Oriental " has 
come into vogue, it would be found that the Indian element 
has a dominating position in all such organizations and 
institutions, corresponding to the position which India held 
m olden times m the affairs of the world 

If we make a clear, impartial and unprejudiced survey 
of the actual state of affairs in the world in modern times, it 
would be found that there is a strong unity in thought, in 
spite of the differences and conflicts in the political and 
economic fields , and Indian wisdom plays an impotant part 
m this unification of the world’s thought And thought is 
not a less powerful element in the life of man m this universe 
It IS thought that controls the material aspect of man's life If 
thought controls man’s life to that extent and if Indian wisdom 
plays such an important part m shaping such unified thought 
in the modern world, the question arises why there is still 
conflict, why there is still miseiy through mutual enmity 
among nations m this world at present 

It is here that India’s role in the world has to be consi- 
dered. In ancient times, India was not merely the land of 
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religions and philosophies India was ever a great political 
power, India was also a great economic power But the 
political power and the economic power of India were always 
at the service of India’s wisdom Wisdom was never subordi 
nated to political and economic interests In ancient times 
when Indian wisdom migrated to other countries, it had the 
backing and suppoit of India's political eminence and India’s 
economic wealth India was then a strong political power 
and India w'as one of the wealthiest countries But condi- 
tions have changed India has now independence , but its 
political power has yet to be reconstructed , at least it has yet 
to be repaired India’s wealth has completely to be rebuilt 
But India’s political power and economic eminence, 
when they are built up, can be of no avail m properly inJluenc 
ing the affairs of men and of nations, unless India gives due 
recognition to her true wealth in the form of her wisdom and 
continuous traditions America and Biitain have political 
power , there is also economic development m the two coun 
tries So IS Russia But they are not able to agree on the 

plane of " thought ” There is scientific knowledge in all 
those countries, and the element of wisdom is not absent 
The unfortunate thing is that political power and economic 
development on one side, and science and wisdom on the 
other side are not properly balanced and adjusted In an 
orderly State, the weight must be on the side of the latter 
factors , but in these couhtnes, they are not even balanced, 
and the weight is on the side of the former factors The 
needed materia! is there, what is wanted is only proper 
adjustment It is here that India can play her role in the 
affairs of the world with her traditions, different from the 
traditions that influence modern life India as a State 
must take up this function, individuals, organisations and 
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institutions m India cannot adequately handle the situation 
under present conditions 

Every modern country is trying to impress on the other 
nations the achievements of that country in the various as- 
pects of its national life, both modern and ancient The 
representative of these countries in the other countries are 
supplied with adequate literature on the subject by the 
governments concerned This propaganda is not confined to 
industry and other business activities of the nations It 
comprehends the achievements of the countries m the matter 
of education, social reform, architecture, cities and parks etc 

Many countries have formal cultural representatives 
appointed m other countnes Besides, there are many coun- 
tries that have strong and very influential cultural representa- 
tives in other countries, though not endowed with recognized 
official status In our own country there are Christian 
Missions belonging to the various Western countries Here 
we have a very large number of educational institutions 
controlled by such Missions and other organizations controlled 
from other countries In this connection, I must not omit 
to mention the Y M C A and the Y W C A also 

In India there is no State organization for such a pur- 
pose , so long as a foreign government had complete control of 
the situation, there was excuse for such a state of affairs 
But now, the country is free for two years and four months, 
and m anothei month, the country proposes to declare itself 
a Republic, representing the fullest measure of political free 
dom. There is scope for the widest field for initiative on 
behalf of the country for material and cultural progress 
India IS directly represented m many of the countries through 
accredited diplomatic officials As such there is need, and 
there IS an oppoitunity also, to take some definite step for 
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organizing propaganda m foreign countries as an integral 
part of her foreign relationships, so that India mav regain 
her honoured position among the nations of the world and 
maintain such position also in the world 

Much harm has been done to India during tne last one 
century through propaganda in foreign countries regarding 
the unredeeming features in Indian life Some unredoem- 
ing feature or other can be seen in the life of all the countries 
of the world In a large number of countries, many such 
features can be seen m a far worse form Yet there is no 
organized propaganda in foreign countries in the case of such 
features in the life of any other nation in the world , perhaps 
the nations will resist any such propaganda In the case of 
India, foreign countries have their organizations for collecting 
every piece of such unredeeming features and in broadcasting 
them in the other countries 

Poverty and semi starvation, diseases, infantile mortality, 
superstitions, idol worship, caste system and social disabilities, 
polygamy, child marriage and early widowhood, communal 
and religious feuds, illiteracy and a host of other features are 
seen presented prominently in the various countries of the 
world Indian life is still what is pictured m the Jungle 
Tales and in Ktm, to the peoples of most of the countries 
of the world Occasional studies by some adventurous 
traveller on the spot, through hrst-hand information, add to 
this very objectionable propaganda I have not known of a 
single “ film ” shown in other countries where Indians are 
presented as a civilized nation Snake charmers, Yogis, rope- 
dancing, fire-dance and such like form the special features 
of Indian life as presented in “ films ” 

This sort of propaganda helps the interested nations to 
maintain an ait of superiority m their country and to be 
3 
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proud of being commissioned from Above to lift the ancient 
nation from primitive conditions to modern civilization Habit 
converts pious wishes into realities, and perhaps there is a 
corresponding reaction in India also that India has yet to 
rise to the levels of modern civilization Individual Indians 
may soar high in the estimation of the various nations But 
it IS the Indians and not an Indian that ultimately decides 
the place of India among the nations of the world A thing 
does not exist unless it is known and recognized as existing, 
and that is the position of India as equals of the other nations 
of the world The peoples of other countries must understand 
that the people of India are as high as any other nation It 
lb not the political status that counts in such understanding 
as recognition , what counts in such matters is the life of 
the people, the contribution that the nation has to make and 
the reception which the contribution has in the world at large 
It IS true that ancient Indian civilization occupies a very 
honoured position among the subjects studied in the Univer- 
sities of the West Ancient Indian thought has influenced 
the thoughts of great men in modern times in the West 
Indian languages are studied in all such Universities, and 
the literature m such languages is also appreciated India's 
literary contribution in modern times also is recognized 
Still, ancient Indian civilization is considered only an earlier, 
and as such primitive, stage m the evolution of human 
civilization in the world There is a great philological bias 
m the study of Indian languages Only individual poets and 
literary contributions receive attention and not the literature 
of the languages as such In India, the English literature 
as a literature is recognized as having a great elevating 
influence on the nation , the appreciation is not confined to 
individual authors or works This is the great difference, 
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Even in the interpretations of Indian thought by indi- 
vidual Indians, there is a great bias in favour of the religious 
side in It There is an over-emphasis on the spirituil values 
m Indian thought , rather, the practical values are ignored The 
presentation of a spiritual value loses its signihcance if the 
spiritual value is set as a contrast to the material realities 
m the world The world must be understood as a reahtj 
with a spiritual signihcance, spiritual signilicanct should 
not be detached from the material realities of the world It 
IS true that spiritual values should not also be suppressed 
in the correct estimation of this world 

In the case of the studies conducted in the Indian L'ni- 
versities also, relating to ancient India, the purely intellectual 
side, the philological and chronogical side, has a dominant 
place What is done is more to investigate the problem 
relating to Indian civilization and not to present Indian 
civilization as it is Such studies stand aloof from the 
currents of the life of the nation , they do not form an 
integral part of the life of the nation Disinterestedness, 
freedom from prejudice and patriotism, is a real virtue and 
a necessary element in any academic and intellectual study , 
but at the same time there should not be complete severance of 
such studies from the life of the people This intimate relation 
between the academic pursuits and national life is missing 
m the work in the Universities of India, relating to ancient 
Indian problems That touch of intimacy is found only in the 
study of sciences The presumption seems to be that ancient 
Indian subjects have no relation to the realities of life, and that 
sciences alone have that connection This reacts on the atti- 
tude of the nations of the West also towards Indian thought 

If India cannot contribute her ancient wisdom to the mod- 
ern nations, what is it that India can contribute to the modern 
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world ? And how can India make that offer to the world, 
unless the offer comes from the nation itself ? And the 
Government represents the nation Until the Government 
representing the whole nation assigns true values to the 
ancient wisdom of India and presents it to the world, indi- 
vidual Indians cannot succeed in persuading the world to 
accept ancient Indian wisdom as a factor contributing to the 
happiness of man m the world In ancient times the Gov- 
ernments supported the spread of India’s wisdom m other 
countries That is how India held such a position among 
the nations of the world m ancient times In modern times 
also, India with her tradition of wisdom, can make a mark 
in the world only if the Government will sponsor snch 
wisdom as what India contributes to the world It is not 
at all suggested that this is the only contribution which India 
can make to the world But this is a contribution which 
India alone can make That is the real point 

Has Indian wisdom any practical value in modern life ’ 
Or has it only an antiquarian interest ? In every ancient 
civilization there ate the two aspects Some aspects have 
only an amtiquarian interest and some aspects have a practical 
value. Civilizations grew and developed m certain special 
environments There ate particulars in those civilizations 
which have an intimate relation to such environments Such 
particulars cease to be integral parts of the civilization when 
the environments change But there are also certain general 
aspects that have a permanent interest In every nation, 
institutions decay , but the national genius perseveres The 
Greek homes, the Greek dress, the Greek food, the Greek 
religion and festivals these cannot be revived and lived again 
by us But we enjoy the beauty of Greek Art , we admire 
the thoughts of Greek philosophers It is not necessaryffo 
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arrange our homes on the ancient Greek stjle, to put on 
ancient Greek dress, to eat ancient Greek food served in 
andient Greek style, and to restore all such particulars in 
ancient Greek life, if we want to enjoy Greek literature 

In India also, home life, food, dress, social institutions, 
customs and habits and all such particulars change But the 
genius can still live What we must do is to tind out that 
Indian genius We can be Indians only by understanding 
our genius We cannot be Indians by adopting particulars 
of ancient life that have worn out and that have no applica- 
tion in modern environments The true Indian genius can 
shine m modern environments also , but ancient Indian 
particulars cannot fit into modern environments The pre- 
scriptions m our ancient Sim its and other literature vrete 
meant for a particular euvironraent What is truly the 
Sanatana Dhama (the eternal Law) is the Indian genius 
We cannot define what is meant by the special genius of a 
people , but we can still understand it, just as we can enjoy 
a sweet fruit without being able to dehne or explain the 
taste It IS only by separating the permanent genius of^the 
nation from the changing institutions in the history of the 
nation that we will be able to select what will be a valuable 
contribution to the modern world If we present to the world 
only institutions that were designed merely for a particular 
environment, such presents will have to be kept in museums 
And what is Indian genius ’ I cannot dehne, 1 can show 
certain specimens. There is the great co-ordination of ‘‘ values ” 
We usually speak of three values, namely, w hat is real, what 
IS good and what is beautiful There is the term Sctf-cif- 
ananda (Truth knowledge bliss) Here there is an equation, 
rather an identification, of what is true and what is beautiful, 
in the combination Sat and Ananda (Truth and Bliss). The 
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subjective side, Cii (knowledge) represents what is good, 
This knowledge element is the sequence to Kama, action, 
which IS ethical in its essence The Advaitins have not 
denied the position of Raima (ethical life) m the realization 
of the Truth What they have asserted is the culmination of 
ethical life in transcendental knowledge {Ctt) It is from 
this point of view that I equated Cit with the value of what 
IS good This IS not a mere intellectual abstraction This 
combination of the three values into a unit permeates the 
entire life of the Indian nation 

True Advaita does not declare the phenomenal world as 
an undiluted hallucination The phenomenal world, being 
experienced cannot be denied absolutely Being phenomenal, 
being mixed up with negative elements, with denials, it cannot 
also be asserted absolutely What is here, but not there, 
what IS now but not then, what is this, but not that, cannot 
be an absolute reality bo what is here or what is there, 
what IS now or what is then, what is this or what is that, all 
have a reality only as phenomena of what transcends pheno- 
mena The essence of Advaita is not the assertion of the 
Mithyatva (hallucinatory nature) postulated of the world , the 
essence of Advaita is the assertion of the ultimate reality, as 
identitical with the Absolute, of every phenomena The 
Advaita doctrine of MithysUva is an intellectual postulation, 
and has little to do with practical life, except in so far as the 
doctrine elevates every particular into the level of the whole 
of the Absolute reality m this world What is prescribed is 
not the abandonment of the phenomena but the correct 
understanding of the true nature of the phenomena 

Just as every tiny phenomena is elevated to the status of 
the whole of the Absolute truth, every individual also acquires 
a new status in the scheme of the universe, If everything is 
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the whole of the Truth, the differences of wlwt is higher and 
what IS lower, what is smaller and what is greater, also 
dimmish in their values The difference between man and 
man is only phenomenal and not ultimately real Further 
man is Cod , God is man God and man are both the 
Truth Advaita Vedanta is not the denial of the individual 
in contrast to Truth , it is the glorification of the individual 
as the Truth itself 

This glorification of the individual is found in the ethical 
doctrines of India also Just as the Advaita Vedanta elevates 
every individual to the highest position of reality in this universe, 
the Mlmdmsa recognizes the supremacy of the individual by 
the denial of a Lawgiver m this Universe There is neither 
a creator for this universe nor is there in this world a maker 
or a controller of Laws Law is just there, m the same 
way as the universe is also there The world was never not, 
and the world will never be so Similarly the Law was never 
not, to be created and promulgated by a person , and the Law 
will never cease to be Law ceases to be Law if it is created 
by a person, even it it is created by a God What is called 
“ will ” then becomes just the will of some one Man can 
only understand Law, and abilities help a man to know Law 

An individual obeys Law simply because he knows it to 
be Law and also because there is an inner urge m him to obey 
the Law in so far as he knows Law to be what is to the good 
There is the fullest freedom for the will of the individual m 
his relations to Law What is prescribed in Law is w'hat an 
individual is free to act upon, act against or act in another 
way A prescription in Law simply state| the causal relation 
betweeri an action and its effect That is all that “ shall " 
means If God or if a superior person or superior persons 
created Law, it is also their responsibility to see that the 
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individual acts upon the Law When the Law simply is 
there and when the individual has the choice of doing what 
IS prescribed in Law or rejecting what is prescribed or adopt 
ing it in his own way, then the responsibility is entirely in the 
individual for the consequences 

The same is the case with what are called prohibition in 
Law There is no power that can prevent him from doing 
what IS prohibited A “ shall not " simply means that what 
IS prohibited is the cause of something that is prejudicial to 
the interest of the individual The question why something 
IS beneficial to the individual and something is injurious to 
him does not arise There is a why only m respect of 
what was made 

Further a prohibition does not imply a conscious effort 
on the part of the individual to desist from the act Such a 
voluntary effort contains the thought about what is prohibit- 
ed, and even such a thought is injurious to the interest of the 
individual Injury does not merely arise from doing what is 
prohibited , it arises also from thinking of or speaking of what 
IS prohibited So ultimately “ shall not ” means that the 
individual should make a conscious effort to so develop an 
attachment to doing what are prescribed that his mind shall 
not even think of what is prohibited , the mind of the 
individual should remain completely blank in respect of 
what are prohibited 

A prescription in Law contains three elements , by what 
means, in what way and for what end An individual must 
know these three factors in any prescription and act up to 
such prescription after knowing that prescription to be the 
cause of what is beneficial That is what is called virtuous 
life, Dhcffma, in MmamsS If an individual desists from 
what IS prohibited either through necessity or thr0|iig^ 
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inability ot through ignorance or through fear, or even through 
accident, there is no Dhama oi virtue m sue h ,i conduct 
Virtue IS associated only with doing what is prest nb< d as 
conducive to happiness, knowing it to be so 

In the earliest specimens of literatuie in India, the Vedas, 
there is a glorification of the individual There art some 
occasional mentions of Gods hating created the universe 
But it IS not the God And such Gods were the friends of 
men If Gods are mentioned as hiving created the Uni 
verse, there is also the mention of Gods themselves having 
been created, there is no mention of who created the Gods 
Men have risen to the level of Gods, and Gods were ilso at 
some stage mortals, later having become immortal Gods can 
help and guide men, but Gods do not sway the destiny of 
man Betwieen Gods and men there is only a difference m 
degree and not in kind 

There is exhibited another outlook on life and its 
problems A particular individual is accepted as endowed 
with perfect knowledge, with supreme knowledge He gives 
out the Law m this world and man obeys such Law in so far 
as such Law has been given out by that Superman Thus 
there is a beginning for Law Such a Lawgiver is elevated 
above men, and is also worshipped by men Thus a differ- 
ence m kind is introduced m the scheme of this Universe 
Inequality becomes a fundamental in world ordei If some 
one gave out the Law, why did not that one also gne the men 
the power and inclination to obey such Law ^ This question 
arises and has not been answered The only answer .is that 
we shall not question one who is far above us and beyond 
qf us, 

What Mimdinsd and Vedanta did was to re emphasize 
the greatness of the individual according to the Vedas Vedic 
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texts contain Law , but Law is not exhausted by the Vedic texts 
Every statement of Law is a Veda And in so far as the Law 
Itself IS above persons, the statements too are above persons, 
A fact can be stated only in one way and the statement 
IS as much eternal as the fact itself No individual submits 
to the will of another individual All accept what is an 
eternal fact of the universe, the eternal Law or Dharma 

It is the irony of situation in the history of the country 
that this emphasis on the freedom of the individual was 
interpreted in later days as a submission of the individual to 
a text, a few persons being accepted as custodians of that text, 
There was another irony in the history of the country What 
can be called religion is only life according to this eternal Law 
of the universe Thus life and religion were identified , 
what was really religion being nothing but a particular mode 
of life, a certain civilization, was later converted into life being 
nothing but religion, in the country 

Now what IS the genius of the Indian nation ? It is the 
equation, or rather the mdentification, of the three values 
in life This identification is possible in various institutions 
coming up and decaying m varying environments in the life 
of a nation or m the life of nations We can apply this 
gemns to modern conditions. It is not necessary to revive 
institutions that have decayed and given way 

This identification of the three values brings into promih 
ence the aspect of Art and beauty in life, along with the 
metaphysical and the ethical aspects India has developed 
not merely a lehgious (Ethical) and metaphysical wealth , 
It hds also developed a fund of wealth in the form of Art, 
literature, music, dance, painting, sculpture, architecture etd. 
When one talks about India’s contribution to the world, one 
shall not rest content with India’s philosophy, The itiu'c'fi 
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neglected .Indian Ethics and Jurisprudence must also receive 
due attention The recognition given in Indian outlook on 
life to the problems of normal life and its implications is 
another factor that must be taken note of 

In India’s foreign relations, India’s political and economic 
interests must be adequately safeguarded Such attention 
paid to the political and economic interests is in harmony 
with the spirit of Indian traditions But there is another 
interest m India that must also be safeguarded and that is 
the cultural wealth This wealth must be preserved and 
further developed in India, and must also be adapted to the 
changed conditions of social institutions Such wealth must 
be made knowm to other countries also In political power 
and economic prosperity India may not be able to compete 
with other great nations of the world , but m the matter of 
cultural wealth, India can even lead the nations of the world 

If this wealth of India is brought to the notice of the 
nations of the world and freely distributed to the other 
nations, India will acquire a new status in world politics 
The quarrels among nations is m the matter of political power 
and economic development' Culture unites men and nations 
This IS the noble role which India has to play in the future 
Indian Ambassadors must be cultural ambassadors of India, 
besides being political ambassadors Politics and economics 
need not be neglected , but culture must be attended to 

In deviciDg ways and means for enabling India to play 
her proper cultural role in the world affairs, I make a few 
suggestions 

{a) The official representatives of India abroad should, 
as far as may be possible, be such persons who know the 
culture and the traditions of the country, so that everywhere 
they will carry with them the atmosphere of ancient Indian 
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culture Tbev should know the literature and the arts of the 
country and also the religion and philosophy and thought in 
general of the country 

(6) The Indian Embassies should have accredited cul- 
tural attaches associated with them To stait with, the world 
may be divided into sn zones, namely, the Eastern and the 
Westein Asia, the Eastern and the Western Europe and the 
Northern and Southern America, and competent scholars may 
be appointed to the most important Embassy withm each 
of these areas 

(c) A preliminary survey may be made of the condition 
of the study of Indian subjects m the various countries of the 
world to find out where such studies thrive, where India can 
sponsor new arrangements foi such studies, and where India 
can help in improving such studies 

(d) All Embassies may be supplied with photographs, 
picture post-cards and models of places of interest and objects 
of importance in the country There may also be provided 
ordinary literature relating to such objects m the form of 
pamphlets, memoirs and booklets, made available at the 
Embassies. 

(fl) In India itself, the education must be so re planned 
that there would be an honoured position assigned to the 
study of Indian culture in such a scheme, even in the School 
stage, to say nothing of the University stage If we can start 
with adequate supply, the question of compulsion can wait. 
The true question is whether the State gives due recognition 
to the value of a knowledge of Indian culture in any scheme 
of educational reconstruction 

if) In all examinations conducted by the Public Service 
(Commission of the Union of India for recruitment to the 
higher grades m the Services, both Home and Diplomatic, sft 
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adequate number of Papers in ancient Indian civiliiiation must 
form an obligator) and common part for all the candidate-. 
No profession and no Services shall be manned b) persons 
(m the higher levels) who do not have an adequate knowledge 
of ancient Indian civilization of a high standard 

(g) Arrangements may he made for preparation and 
publication of books of a weight) nature, but not too heavy 
for the ordinary cultured person, giving a true and full account 
of the various phases of Indian civilization 

(ft) A centre may be opened in India where advanced 
students from foreign countries can have the advantage of the 
study of Indian subjects on the spot 

(t) In general, India must function, both in her 
national life at home and also in her international life, as a 
cultured opuntry, having a mission to fulfil in the world, 
having a message to deliver to the peoples of the world 



rasAnandatarangini of mohana 

By Madhava Krishna Sarma 

The Rasanandataranginl of Mohana is a poem on S'rngara 
(including the divine S'rngara of Krsna and the Gopikas) 
in one hundred and eleven stanzas The author was the 
son of Aniruddha and Vaidebisena There is a MS of this 
m the Anup Sanskrit Library It is numbered 3682 and 
contains 9 leaves Its condition is good The writing 
(Devanagarl) is legible, although not good There are some 
corrections in red by a later hand On the front page the 
owner’s name is given as Dlksita Hirananda and on the last 
as Dlksitamaijirama in a later hand There is no information 
as to the exact date of the author As the MS was owned 
by Mamrama, he must be earlier than the 17th century 
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After this there is this verse in a later hand 
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Few languages have a iichei vocabulary than Sanskrit, 
and yet, as we have seen, it lacks words to desinhi., man\ 
modern ideas such as ‘sufttage’ ‘citizen’ etc' In the 
same way there is no Sanskrit word that stands foi Ecoiiumics 
The suggestion of compound expressions in modern vernacular 
treatises on Economics such as Dhaiia’i'iisita, Atthamimm'.i’, 
etc., has not been happy 


Unity and Interdependence of Indun 
Social Sciences 

The absence of words which exactly connote ideas does 
not necessarily imply that such ideas were not conceived 
The subject matter of a modern economic treatise can be 
built up by laying under contiibution not one but a group of 
connected Indian sciences In attempting a division of labour 
in science every age makes its own conventions Tlie fnnda 
mental hypothesis of the ancient Indian social sciencca wa-, 
their interdependence and unity' While for convenience 
they could be divided, the formation of overlapping social 
sciences like modern Jurisprudence, Politics, Economics and 
Ethics was not then considered as worth the trouble Speculi 
zation is usually necessitated by educational needs The aim 
of Indian education was to combine all the necessary branches 
of study in one curriculum, which w-ould furnish the basis for 
a comprehensive view of the unity of Know ledge, in relation 
to the traditional religious background 


Practice and Theory 

In ancient India the distinction between the scientific 
and practical attitude was not normal Even in regard to 

’ The words given by the dictionarj are iimta, itmfadhtkm^ mafi and 
ammah which do not accurately convey the reuse of buBrage 
“VideLect I, passim 
9 
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modem Economics, we have high authority (eg , Sidgwick, 
C S Devas) for regarding the separation between the sub 
junctive and imperative moods of Economics as futile and 
misleading The attractiveness of modern economic treatises 
lies often in their lelevancy to life Even apart from a nota 
ble instance of the presentation of the theory of Economics 
side by side as a science and an art ’ the attraction of the 
Wealth nf Nations continues to be seen in the combination 
J S Mill did not disdain to indicate specifically in the 
very title of his great treatise its “ applications to social 
philosophy ’’ Considered m lelation to such combinations 
and to Cameral treatises, the Indian position becomes intelli 
gible and justifiable 


VarTa 


Among the Indian Vtdyas that which covers much of 
the giound of modern Economics is Vffrid ’ Beginning 
originally as a science dealing with the economics of a 
primitive community, absoibed m pastoral and agricultural 
puisuits, It developed, in course of time and with the pio- 
gress of society, into a study of the economics of industry 
and trade A complete treatise on VartH, reconstructed from 
the fragments available in Arthas'astra and Dhaimas’Sstm, 

A Walker defined tlie aiin of art' as piactical and as indicated by 
tl\e use 0 ^ the imperative, and of science as iiofmative and speculative and 
indicated by the indicative and subjunctive moods jSco«ow:y, 1896 

pp 19 20) C S Devas, Pohtioal Boottomy, (1892) lem^rks sarcastically 
“ most economists have wit enough to know what practical results follow from 
thairmnocent looking indicatives" (p 543) 

hul Boon Thought, pp 1417 

, ri«'J ’im i 

(3tl ini , p 8) I I 

I II [iM , 
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Will cover the whole field of Economics, with the exception of 
Consumption and Public Finance 

Scope of Artha 

A similai difficulty is our inability to equate Dhutia 
(wealth) with Aitlia The subject matter of Economics is 
vvelfaie as well as wealth It is a man centred rather than a 
wealth centred science By grouping sciences in relation to 
their aims, Indian thinkers escaped the fallacy of shifting the 
centre of interest in Economics from man to wealth Attha 
compiehended eveiy material object capable of satisfying a 
human want. In this sense, Aithas'astra logically embraced 
more matter than Economics' In relation to the parallel 
studies which focussed interest on Dharma as the end of life, 
Arihas'cistra constituted a combined group of social st idles, 
in which the unity of human nature was reflected in a unity 
of scientific treatment It may be noted that D/ifliwws'iistifl 
and Aithas'cistra overlapped, the same topics having to be 
reviewed from different angles 

No Mercantilism in Ancient India 

Dhanam and its synonyms present an up to-date con- 
ception of ‘economic goods,’ capital or w ealth The impli- 
cations of Dhanam in Indian thought are its material character, 
Its capacity for enjoyment (consumption), its appropriability, 
and its transferability It is an object of desire, is the source 
of further Dhanam, and represents the result of past acciimu 
lation We come thus close to the modern conceptions of 
wealth and capital 

Modern students of Mercantilism, especially of its con- 
tinental variety, have complained with reason of the unfair 
1 Ano Ind Boon Thought, pp 21 22 
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treatment which the system received from Adam Smith He 
attributed to it a “ meanness and malignity ’’ based on his 
own erroneous attribution to it of an unsound view identi 
fjing wealth with the precious metals The misconception 
was helped because the tenets of Mercantilism passed through 
a period of active pamphleteering With old Indian thinkers, 
such a misconception was impossible At no time has Indian 
social thought laid an undue value on the precious metals 
The monopoly in the trade in metals and the working of 
mines, advocated by Kautilya, has been sometimes regarded 
as showing this fallacy But, those provisions are dictated 
solely by state or military needs ‘ The inhibitions on exports 
in the KauitUya applies also to other metals than the precious’ 
The absorption of gold m India, which the Roman publicist 
lamented, was the effect of a concurrence ’ In the absence 
of a sufficient number of articles of small bulk and high value, 
which the West could send over the great land routes in 
exchange for similar articles imported from India, the precious 
metals had to be exported by Rome The monopolies of 
Kautilya are dictated only by military or fiscal needs * In 
trade policy the old Indian economists do not attempt any 
regulations from a desire to discriminate on protectionist 
grounds, or on a wish to attract the precious metals 

Ascetic Trends 

In any society m which the interdependence of human 
and, supernatural agencies is a generally accepted aiticle of 

1 hmtilya, p 85, of satrap I JpISfl ^151- 

5fP3?^ II 

^Ihid p 111 

^ Plm’\ Natural History, VI, 23 Schoft, Penplus af the Brythi aean 
Sea.Ano Ind Econ Thought,^ 100 

^ Ancient Indian Pohty, p 1J3 
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belief, there is an everpresent risk of looking down upon 
material pursuits and glorifying the ascetic life winch kills 
desiie In the earlier stages at least of social deielopmcnt, 
economic evolution depends on the growth of wants If the 
Indian outlook was solely governed by its hrst and last ohjtc 
tKcs, namely ‘enjoined duty’ (Dhanna) and emancipation 
imoh^a), to the exclusion of the other two, material welfare 
(artha) and pleasure (hama), the result might have been the 
creation of an ascetic and unpiogiessive society, absorbed in 
spiritual rather than material activity The wearisome glori 
hcations of iiches, which we find m our ArtlmvUstni and 
NUis'dstra,' side by side with vivid representations of the 
cumulative evils of poverty — the bane of the poor being their 
poverty — are essentially attempts to correct such a tendency 
They ate not the outpourings of a vulgar mind Among 
Arthasastra writers, there is an extreme wing, the Bifr/urs 
patyas, which stresses hedonistic motives at the expense of 
others " If the doctrines of reincarnation and the permanence 
of action {Samsdra and Karma) which furnish the background 
to Indian belief generally, and consequently to Indian Sociol 
ogy, ha,d implied an unalterable law of predestination, the 
result would have been a paralysis of all economic eftort. 
But Ka\ma is conceived with two sides the permanence of 
action IS coupled with the fieedom to correct the action 
of one life m anothei Scope for Free Will exists within 
these limits In order that this might not be overlooked, 

gsR 1 e a) , 3i4»i^ ^ I arf 4favJi‘ (p D 

‘ ^ m m fifd « (1^) I M , 

firwiiFiiFf??! (ity) , at'?! (^w)— 

' Max Mullei— S«a. Systeais of liidutn Philosophy, pp 91 96 Sarva 
dars'amsamgrafKT, ad Abhyankar, pp 2 13 
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the relative bearing on human life of the divine and human 
influence (datva and piuitsakam), as well as the importance 
of individual effort {uUMiia) are pointedly stated by Indian 
thinkers in the political as in the economic field ‘ In the 
same way, the position and the powers of the king r e , the 
State, are magnified, but that of the individual is not over 
looked Every extension of the spheie of state action is 
justified by a specific purpose to be served by it ’ The area 
of freedom left to the individual, after collectivist activities 
by the State, renders it impossible to characterise the Indian 
economic and political *position as even an approach to 
socialism ^ 

I have illustrated elsewhere the comprehensive and ac 
curate knowledge of the fundamental notions of economic 
science, implied in Indian literature' They have been col 
lected for illustration under the familiar captions of modern 
treatises. It will therefore be sufficient if we can now 
merely review the results, to enable us to aruve at an 
appreciation of the outlook 

The importance of a suitable physical environment for 
economic progress, and the ways in which defects in environ 
ment might be corrected by state or individual action, were 
1 Kmttlm, p 358 (|l?) , p 37 J p 33 (?liil f| nugfSIR ^ 

ft(5t , p 355 ). ug, 4, 

¥1^ 1 g nigl fe>ir n 

kis'K, 1916, pp 312 415, 

' Sse ciaotalions in Ind Bcon Tlumglii,pp 177 

3frl4'>W 3^31 fulfill ¥% qt q^l II 

V, J 3^, t, “H meiilionsoiily reslrictoli of 
freedom lo cmnrail crimes See Fa Hien in Beal'e Si yii ki, 1907, p XXXVIL 
' Am Ind. Bcon Thought, pp 150 153 (apj tgi p, 47 ), 
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clear to Indian wnteis ' In this lespeot they lesponded to 
the same kind of stimuli as the German Cameralists Diainage 
and inigation are forced on the attention of practical econo 
mists in nvei drained areas, which are liable to periodical 
rams and seasonal vicissitudes It is necessarj that e\cesi 
wdtei should be gOt nd of, and water required for agriculture 
should be made available w'hen lequired The construction 
of great works of irrigation and drainage, including reservoirs, 
embankments and distributive channels, was an economic 
necessity The protection of these woiks was enforced bj the 
jaw and their provision by appeals to the piet> orrreduht> 
of the people The destruction of irrigation works was made 
a grave offence ’ Their maintenance m efficient repair was a 
hrst duty laid upon the village communities and on the 
agents of the central government In order that the work 
might be efficiently done, a provision like the lorvee, which 
was devised for maintaining means of communication, existed 
m ancient India in the compulsory labour (wsli) to which 
even those without property had to contribute ' The institu- 
tion has survived till today as vetti Even the cattle end 
servants of temples and of privileged persons and bodies could 
be impressed on so important a common purpose. 

® llg ^1 rllR teRq; 1 sigStRiSTWHIIS?'® 1 

(ai^ 50., P 227) see also Rg, \ Thedigesta 

quote more aiithonties 

s SR f 3‘ I ^ 

mm H w, 

dbid , p 48) vis(i. forced laboar, was to receive wages at 60 a month 

(Ibid , p 246) , see also Ibid , pp 169 170 

1 5 «je*iiRKiR[mr ^fo p 
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111 the same manner man’s dependence on animal hus 
bandry is responsible for the rules, combining piety and 
business, eulogizing the rearing and humane treatment of 
cattle (gOMhana), for the provision of pasture lands,' and 
for the imposition of the highest punishment in the Mauryan 
penal code, short of death, on the cattle-raider ’ 

Social Postulates 

Among the social postulates of Indian thought, those 
which had a direct economic bearing are the inculcation of 
the necessity of Vai nasramadharma m society and of mdi 
vidual freedom and property The organization of an entire 
people by a system, which divided and subdivided them into 
hereditary functional groups, has two economic implications 
Ota. (1) the organic unity of all functions and activities as 
well as their interdependence both in the individual and in 
the community, and (2) the value of discipline for ordered 
social life The V aYmsmmadhanna system has to be 
viewed as economic planning on a vast scale, crossing political 
and geographical boundaries Apart from any question of 
its beneficial or baneful effects on society as a whole or on 
its component elements, such colossal planning may be con 
strued as a sign of remarkable prevision and courage in 
onr ancient thinkers, who utilized or developed the system 
even if they did not create it.’ 

Origin op the State 

The dependence of man on political union, for hia 
economic progress, is enforced by theories of the origin of 

” itif iRftiir ^ Uhd , p las) 

’ Amt Ind Econ Thought, pp. 68 70 
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the State m contract or in divme creation In actual econo- 
mic life, the implications of the theory were twofold From 
the standpoint of the individual, it meant the mortgaging of 
all his effects to the State and the enforcement of the light 
of the Stale to do all that w'as necessary to stabilize itself 
at the expense of individuals , and from the standpoint of 
the State they amounted to the acceptance of the obligation 
to give adequate protection to normal economic activity, 
within and without the community The contract theories 
necessarily involve a low view of human nature, as the natural 
depravity of man is believed to have necessitated political 
union and the cieation of a penal law to enforce the right of 
individual property, which is assumed to have existed before 
the bitth of the State The legulation of private life, the 
enfoicemenl of caste and communal rules, and the inculcation 
of lessons of discipline, morality and hygiene are corollaries to 
the hypothesis of the htate’s paramountcy.' 

Liberty 

To the conception of individual freedom, we owe the 
piolection of free economic activity by well developed princi 
pies of contract In the ancient Indian State, the individual 
had freedom to do everything which the State did not interdict 
in the interests of its own safety or of that of other individuals 
Our social writers insist on the nght of self-realization 
{Svmntna) and unfettered freedom of action (Swcchmidir 

mfft) as necessary for normal human development , 

Freedom, however, was not an absolute hut a relative 
term ' It hai ^ viewed, from the standpoint of the 

UW„pp WSO 

‘ TO (aww) 

■K»mw implies ladiviSusl responeWitJ ««• freedom »t action 
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restcamt implied as well as of the liberties actually enjoyed 
So viewed, every one had some degree of freedom, including 
those usualfy treated as not free, such as minors, slaves and 
women ' This conception made it possible to put forward 
progressive measures of economic and social uplift and advo 
cate the co operation which was necessary in the spiritual no 
less than in the material fields The self-respect of women, 
in spite of their relative physical disability, was recogni^ied 
by then right to work “ The civil, penal and pooi laws 
took account of the sex differences'* As caste ensures to 
every one an occupation by birth, so marriage provided a 
noimal career to every woman The right of the married 
woman to her separate estate was safeguarded * The family 
was understood to hinge on its women They were the 
goddesses of the home and the givers of food * Similarly the 
inefficiency incidental to slave labour is corrected by giving 

* See Jolly, History of Hindu Law, 1880, Led 4, and his Hindu Law 
and Cmtam, fp 166 176 

' Sea 31^ 51T , p 114 KauUIya's delieacy is shown by his rule that 
the lights kept ra workshops for indigent woman should be shaded to meet Iheir 
natural bashfulness the lights ate tor the luspection of yarn alone-^^l^t^IlS- 
RtsT (p 114) 

’’ The personal attendance in a court of respectable women was not insisted 
on, a woman's rights are not lost by limitation (Manu, VIII, 140) , pregnant 
women were imimine from sentence of capita! punishment, even in cases of 
poisoning, murder of child and mcendiarinism (VajSavalkya, If. 379), KatyH- 
yana rules that in all offences women should be sentenced only to halt the fine 
payable by men, and should only suffer mutilation where the penalty for men 
IS death ?i% 85) 1 II 

(Kane’s ed , V, 487) Kautilya allows a wife to sue her husband for assault and 
defamatton (p 164) 

''The laws ot stiliihaiia were elaborated to secure her absolute control 
Katyiyam snifti ts fullest on the topic (vv 894 916, ed Kane) 

® fiqif i;fir. dw fiwf I 3| sf): ^ 

»fqfti vira II (aiigqiwqql, v^, 
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the slave a legal status, cairymg with it the judicial protection 
of his person and property, and holding out to him the 
assurance of considerate treatment and the hope of emanci 
pation ' Kautilya declared that no Aryan could be a slave ’ 

Propertv— ITS Limitations 

The economic basis of property rights in chattels and 
laud was virtually the same Opinion was divided on the 
question of the existence of the right of piivate property in 
land The controversy is unnecessary and pointless, and is 
similar to that on the naluie of the modern Indian land 
revenue In the last resort, the State had the right, m the 
interests of society as a whole and of the individual proprietors 
as members of the society, to commandeer private resources 
and to exact such contributions from property and income as 
aie necessary for state naeos In all productive undertakings, 
the community as represented by the State is a sleeping 
partner In this view of the State, private property is not 
inconsistent with the contributions made to the Stale as a 
CO owner ' This theory which was first suggested by 
Dr Maishall in regard to land, will equally explain the position 
of the Indian ]uri=t, who denied the creditor’s light to interest, 
where a valuable pledge was used, and who varied the rate of 
interest in proportion to the risks of investment and its profits 

To the Aithas'astia, questions of production and exchange 
made a bigger appeal than those of distribution and con- 
sumption, on which the ‘ Dhatma' works laid greater emphasis. 
All our ancient thought accepts, m dififerent degrees, the 

' Kautilya gives an entire chaptei to slaves [desakalpah, pp ISl IS-l), 

" I SIWV (p 181) 

^AnQ.Jnd Boon nwwgftit, pp 56 58 
,pp. 67 68, 
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the son The joint family and the village community kept 
together Hindu society and ideals dming centuries of confusion 
An analogous and apparent contradiction is visible in 
the simultaneous condemnation of the piodigal who wastes 
his substance,' and the raiser who withdraws capital from 
use Expenditure foi mere ostentation is condemned The 
substitution of a social criterion for distinction instead of 
wealth, tended to make the display of mere luxury, vulgar 
and unpopulai The Indian Cameralist did not shaie the 
fallacy that the luxury of the iich cieates a demand for the 
laboui of the poor Neveitheless, the standards of life were 
not low,’ but glaring inequalities of wealth by wasteful liixuiy 
were leprehended’ S'ukra stresses the responsibilities of 
affluence, and (anticipating the 19th century socialist) notes 
that the sources of large fortunes aie often to be sought in 
deception and injustice Property is theft 

The inculcation of thrift is enforced by ennobling the 
position of the housewife, commending her education and 
making her responsible for the maintenance of domestic 
accounts and framing the family budget ’ 

' Land 

Among the agents and instruments of production, it is 
natural that land should appear the most important, as it 
suppoited the bulk of the people The piofession of agri- 
culture was open even to Brahmanas '' Land revenue was 

' {prodigal} is to be banished {Sttha^ IV, 1, 101} 

‘Allot Ini Econ T/wuglil, pp 72 74 
’‘Ibii , pp 72 74 ff 

‘ iM , pp 186 7 ‘Iqr sijir (13, 1 » 11), 

PP 238 ff 

I 56 '''h i'- VejKavalkya, III, 35 and NJrada, 
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the chief source of State income Consequently the interest 
of the State and of the subject coincided in the prosperity 
of agriculture by the promulgation of wise agricultural laws 
Somadeva commends agricultural relief to distressed culti 
vators ' The destruction of standing crops by cattle makes 
the owner liable for the damage’ Even in war, the agrt 
cultural population in one’s own territory is to be left’ 
undisturbed The enfranchisement of the S'Cidra from all but 
economic duties, set him free to devote himself entirely to 
productive work ‘ The dubious rule in the MaMhhir Ua that 
the invader is to destroy standing crops and gram stores of the 
enemy is,‘ if genuine, the suggestions of an exceptional method 
of coeicion and is contrary to the testimony of Megasthenes 
and the spirit of Artha&'astra, which views in an enemy terri- 
tory potential future acquisitions, and avoids provocation to 
retaliation Even troops ate to be moved so as not to distuib 
agriculture ‘ 

Centuries of experience had brought agiiciilture to a high 
degree of technical perfection Remedies for soil exhaustion, 
the use of the fallow and lotation of crops, as well as manures 

simr iv, W) 

and g 

‘the S'adra's time is not taken np by religious duties, and his boj hood 
by Btahmacdrya 

i4iro5f 
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and fertilizers, the cultivation of special crops on special soils 
and the extension of different types ol iirigatiou reflect this' 
The State helps by judicious laws protecting the villager from 
distraction by prohibiting parasites, soldiers and the underlings 
of government from entering villages' Enforcing on the 
village as a whole the obligation to co operate in joint works,’ 
the provision of rules of pre-emption compelling the sale of 
village lands only to villagers, the legal protection given to 
agriculturists from arrest during the cultivation seasons and to 
agiicultuial implements from distraint for debt,' and the 
strengthening of the village communities by arming them with 
considerable powers of self-government are all proofs of the 
solicitude of the State for agricultural welfare The chief public 
works undertaken by the State or by private individuals, who 
leceived commendation or subsidy, weie mainly irrigation 
works and loads' The magic of property is recognized" 
Fragmentation of holdings is discouiaged by the rules of pre- 
emption ' Absentee ownership of land is penalized,® while the 


^ Anc hid Econ 2'kou^ltt, pp 78 79 

> ihd , P 80 and P 187 ^ ?! 

(aiif lar , p 48 ) 

® See note 3 on p 135 

‘ NSrada, IS, lOl-qW ^flgPlJifREr | If 

(5II4IRHI5W, P 724 ) 

" ®ira4»fi?a^5*nfeqfI931!ii5r:BqHSf^Riq;c[|R?a(8jqa|qii!fqf(,(f|^ 

?I% I (sf4 4ir , p 47) 

“Awe M Ecofh Tlmiighf, pp 80 81 

'llfcIfltlFiiq^^r fli^Tf H^qRjIfRr (si4 sp , p ws ) 

® Hifx&fi, (/W , P 47) 
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gTI|niS[rton?n ^ I 

si^qiUTO^T i^lf 1 

qfqq^^sfq ^ sfiiwft^fja Igaa? 

5q^?i«i I 

ROCK EDICT IV 

? qq^iar^ qf^ci ehoit- 

^f|?!T '^r ^aRT ^ralsiRnqfiiqrg stftoisliaDiiSTTOqfaqfV: I 
km fqq^ lift 

’qq'qtq\ =? 

^qif&t I 

relatives, BrShmanas and S'ramanas (Ascetics) Men- 
tonous IS abstention from slaughter of animals Meri- 
torious IS the minimizing of expenditure and of 
possesions accumulated 

5 The Council of State shall order the state 
officers to register these rules for observation both 
in letter and spirit 

1 For hundreds of years in times past, slaughter 
of animals, cruelty to living beings, discourtesy to 
relatives and discourtesy to S'ramanas (Ascetics) and 
BrShmanas have been allowed to increase 

2 But now, on account of the practice of Dharma 
by King Priyadars'in, the beloved of the gods, there is 
heard in place of the sound of war drums, the sound of 
proclamations of Dharma, exhibitions to the people 
of VimSnas, chariots, elephants, illuminations and 
divine representations. 

z 
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55lf^ qWH 

stftfiai -ggH ^if^l 

\ ^ ^qfsqfa Jiraiftfai ipi [i] 

i^i^ =^1 ^ =^1 I %qi 

fq^ fqq^% ^iwi [i] pi =q ? fia# Piftq^Ji 

fq^i^fti^ «5ir5i^ 

qqsfq^fg ffl stiqfq «tr[1% 

=qr qq sfpift# [i] il ?q qqipraq [i] 


puluve tadise a]a vadhite devanam piyasa piyadasine 
lajme dhammanusathiye anSlambhe pananam avihisS 
bhutanam nStisu 

11 sampatipati bambhanasamanSnam sampati- 
pati matapilisu sususa [i] Ese c5 amne ca bahuvidhe 
dbammacalane vadhite i Vadhiyisati ceva devSnam 
piye piyadasi laja imam dhammacalanam [l] Puta ca 
kam natale ca panStikya ca devSnam piyasa piyadasine 
ISjine 

12 pavadhayisamti ceva dhammacalanam imam 
avakapam dhammasi silasi cS cithitu dhammam 
anusasisamti [i] Ese hi sethe kammam 4 m (JhammSnq' 



ROCK EDICTS OF PRIVADAES'lN U 

^ 'jjl'jf ailTO 

fuq^^r fRit5[M # wflfgftiE^iT 5tiiinfiTnF€?eT 

>jjiRT KTf^s i 

«. 5(|f^q q^fwfa 

% ft?? ft?l?)rff 35[TSJ 

j(iT5iR«f ft?)^ ft^^fti^) m qqqft'^qfta h 
??T^?i?R?'i, =? %^'t £IRqg^lft«qf53 | 


3 By reason of the proclamation of Dharraa of 
King Pnyadars'm, the beloved of the gods, there is now 
observed, what had not been observed for many 
hundreds of years in earlier times, abstention from 
slaughter of animals and from cruelty to living 
creatures, respect to relatives, respect to Brahmanas 
and S'ramanas (Ascetics) and dutiful regard to mother 
and father 

4 The practice of Dharma has been promoted 
by this and other methods and in many ways King 
Pnyadars'm, the beloved of the gods, will ever promote 
the practice of Dharraa , and the sons, great grandsons 
and great great grandsons of King Pnyadars'm, the 
beloved of the gods, will increasingly proropte the 
practice of Dharma, till the end of the present aeon 
{kalpa ) , and themselves abiding by Dharma and good 
conduct, will instruct the people in Dharma and good 
conduct 
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=^1 [I] ^ frr^TT 3i^f^ 

^ ?fT| [1] '^31^ 3)«l(^ fJ? [I] 

\\. ?IT91 TOT # pg f^r^f ^ »TT [I] 

5TO^iaTr>Tr«^^T rqJT?%fTT Slfsifil ^fsgai [|] 

W fq^ ftjRft 551511 3f|I ^qi^ [l] 

sTif^ qjqiPT % im [i] ^ ^m] 5t| [\] 

m m pi ^ ^191^ ^T 

? 8. p =qi I fl ^ ^ sTiq^q ciq? sjgqfldrcr 


s5sana± [i] Dhammacalanepi ca no hott asilasS[i] 
Se imasa athasS vadhi ahini cS sadhu [i] Etaye athaye 
lyam likhite [i] 

13 Imasa athasa vadhi yujamtu him ca mS 
alocayisu [l] Duvadasavas'abhisitena devanam piyena 
piyadas'ina lajina lekhita [i] 


13, DevSnam piye piyadasi laja aha kaySne 
dukaie [i] E adi kale kayanasa se dukalam kaleti [i] Se 
mamaya bahu kayane kate [l] Ta mama puta ca 
natale c5 

14, palam ca te hi ye apatiye me Svakaparo 



SOCK EDICTS OF PEIVADARS'iN 13 

'A. fi t!^q- 

I ■ I 3,8,1^ f55f^gq^ | 

^ Ifl 3^;5 |lf5[ ^ ^] I 

5K5i5ig!r*ifg^^ fttni m I 

ROCK EDICT V 

t ^5IHI fts? ff|«t5[ia1 U^TT 3111 I 

mm i ^ ?5jito e g:f{ 

#fcl I clffiqi % ^521111 grilJl s^iai EEm 11 ^ aif^ 

5 This IS the most meritorious work te this 
instruction in Dharma The practice of Dharma is not 
possible for one devoid of good conduct Promotion 
of Dharma is ever meritorious, not its neglect. For 
this purpose this (edict) has been written 

6 Let people unitedly devote themselves for the 
increase of Dharma and not permit its decrease This 
rescript was caused to be inscribed by Devanampriya 
Priyadars'in, when he had ruled as anointed king for 
twelve years 


1 King Priyadars'in, the beloved of the gods, 
spoke thus , 

2. It IS very difficult to do a benevolent [halyUttam) 
act He who does it, accomplishes a very difficult task. 
Many benevolent actions have been done by me , my 
sons and their descendants who follow me (in perform- 
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^ [I] >? I |3T ft ^ ps fsft [I] 

qft ft ftw §q?i5s^ [i] t aqftw aif^s ft p^g^r 

[1] ^^«q?nf5Ti%NT ffrr^n ^inniiftrai [i] ^ m- 
q^li ft WT 

ftqfftsrirsnSTft t^ejift ai^ Stqasi [I] 4*lftiiri aiff^g 

ft^i^ft aqqftsfttn^ ft^iwsi ^ [i] 

qftftsiHft Sfqfgfttrft ft? 3 ft ^4 sigstiq ^^]^ ft gi 


tatha anuvatisamti se snkatam kachamti [i] E cu beta 
desam pi hapayisati se dukatam kachati [i] Pape hi 
nama supadalaye [i] Se atikamtara amtalam no huta- 
puluva dhammamahamata nama [i] Tedasavaslbhisi- 
tena mamaya dhammamahamata kata[i] Te savapa- 
samdesu viyapata 

15 dhammldhithanaye ca dhammavadhiya hida 
sukhaye ca dha&mayutasa yonakambojagandhlianaih 
evapi amne apalamta [i] Bhatamayesu bambhanibhesu 
anathesu vudhesu hidasukhaye dhammayutaye apali- 
bodhaye viyapata te [ij Bamdhanavadhasa patividha- 
naye apalibodhaye mokhaye ca eyam anubhadham 
pajava ti va 



ROCK EDICTS OF PRIYADARS'IN 
t ^ 3c§fg f I nm 

?Tqfq®?fil g §Sf3 I qiq f| , 

\ q njpijqi qqft^wraT I 5i^t- 

c[5iqq?f^f^%'r rt qqfrfiJtm fai^l sqig^ii; 

qnif^BRq =q ^ si%Ti;^ 

sfq^iillEnq ^ st^qiqqq^q stqf^- 

^]m ^ I Rirgqjq qr f3iT%RT fl^ ^\ 

ing good deeds) till aeon’s end, they do well , and he 
who violates even a part of this command, does ill , for 
t is easy to spread sin 

3 In the past, for a long time, officers called 
DharmamahSraStras (to enforce the laws of Dharma) 
have not been in existence When thirteen years had elap- 
sed after my consecration as king, I appointed Dharma- 
mahamStras They are commissioned to promote the 
welfare and Dharma among followers of all religions , 
to promote the welfare and happiness of the virtuous, the 
Yavanas, the Kambhojas, the Gandharas^ and others 
on the borders , to promote the welfare and happiness as 
among servant and master, Brahmanas and the rich, the 
protectorless {amtha ) , and the aged to promote the 
welfare and remove troubles {apanbadJmya) of those 
engaged in Dharma, to prevent (unjust) imprisonment 
and loss of life, and for safety and deliverance, giving 
due consideration to persons with large families or official 
' Some ada " the Rafttikas and Pijendias," 
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? 5, fit qr fit 5[i ftjfTqzi ^ [i] 

f5?T e^s fiifii^ ^ ^ ^tfiifit^l 

i^jnfq 3t^ ^nfiiw REiai filJrTOi [i] ^ «rqfqffl^ f^ q, 

SElJtg# fit 511 rat filfJtSfil WT 4*tgafil f^^ITO ^ TO^l- 

^m [I] ’^ct# 3tsi^ 

Wflift [I] f^^tfiffiiqqT ^stl ^ 

It q3(l sipgg [1] 

fqq6[fif,55t3ti Iq Riii [1] 

w ^ |cfss^ eq q;i55 rs# sit qfe^^^tT m [i] ^ hw 

|q q;!- [I] ?R qti® 3tc[q5t?ti ^ 

16 KatabhikSle ti va mahalake ti va viyapats 
te [i] HidS bahilesu ca nagalesu savesu olodhanesu 
bhatinam ca ne bhagininS evapi amne natikye savaS 
viyapata [\] E lyam dhammanisite ti va dSnasamyute 
ti va savata vijitasi mama dhamraayutasi viySpatS 
te dhammamahatnatS [i] EtSye athSye 

17 lyam dhamraalipi iekhita [l] CilathitikyShotu 
tatha ca me paja anuvatamtu 


17 Devanam piye piyadasi lajf hevam Ihl [I] 
Atikarhtam amtalam no hutapuluve savam kalam 
athakamme va pativedana va [)] Se mamaya hevam 
kate [I] Savam kSlam adaraanasa me 
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FOREWORD 

The Guuiama dliarma sutia has already been published in 
vaiious editions, and in one of them, which appeared in the 
Mysoie Sanskrit seiies, there is a Parmitta portion, m one 
Pias'tia The Pansi’tta contains one more chapter, and 
this portion is now, for the first lime, made available to 
scholars This is the second Pmmia of the Pons'isto , the 
first has already appeared in the Mysore Sankrit Senes 
This poition contains twenty Chapters with an Anukmmamld 
at the end This Amtkramamkd gives the Pratikas of the 
various Chapters m the reverse order , thus the first passage 
in the Aiiuhratmmha is the Pratika for the twentieth 
chapter, the next is for the nineteenth chapter, and so on 
This portion now published is a Pm is'ista in the text , it is 
also a Pmis’itta or supplement to the editions of the Oautama- 
and not a complete edition of a text 
One may wonder why these old texts are being publish 
ed, what purpose it selves to man in his life If the difference 
had been merely that what was available only in manuscript 
IS now made available in a printed edition and that m this 
way the text is also preserved fiom injuries to which a 
manuscript is exposed, perhaps it is not worth while to 
undeitakc such an edition The real justification lies in 
the value of the content of the text to man in his life 
Much IS being beard about India’s contribution to the world 
But little IS heard about the real nature of such a possible 
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contribution The emphasis on the spiritual greatness of the 
wisdom of ancient India makes more a promise of escape 
from this world than a solution for the problems m this life 
So fai as I am conceincd, the tiiie value of the wisdom 
of ancient India lies in its capacity to solve certain problems 
that face man at present Rationalism staited m European 
thought in the eighteenth century and developed into 
immense proportions in the nineteenth centiuy Religion 
has been discitditcd, God is condemned, faith has been 
displaced from community life But reason has not made 
man happier , reason has not offered any solution to problems 
whose origin is attributed to religion and faith Man is 
faced only with more serious problems, reason has only proved 
the old Upamsadic statement , 

3(f^?n5nirr^ m 'flu; i 

3ff;?IfIRT US! sftJJflRI || 

It IS worth while to mquite whether the social order m 
ancient India can offer any clue to modilrn problems 

It IS not at all contended that one can lefer to an ancient 
text for a solution of any modern problem in the same way 
m which one can refei to an income-tax reckoner to find out 
the amount of tax one has to pay Ancient cuilization is 
only a sign post that guides us, it is not a rest house where 
one can spend one’s time during a journey If one clings 
to a sign-post on the road, one is missing the very purpose 
for which it IS erected on the road side 

In any piogression, there must be a tmmng away fiom 
the previous positions , but that aoes not mean that there is 
a bieahmg away from the earlier positions There is a break 
from the formet positions when one falls down and not when 
one proceeds along One can be said to be progressifig or 
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simply rambling, only in relation to the starting point and 
the position at any particular, time relative to the starting 
point, and not in itself When one returns to the position 
flora which he has started or if one does not move much 
farther from that position though he is not exactly at that 
point, that is what is called a holiday stroll and not what is 
called a journev This is another great value of a knowl- 
edge of the past 

When Dtuwm piopounded his ‘ Theory of Evolution,' it 
IS more a consolation than an explanation By saying that 
the origin of the woild is to be tiaced to a certain power 
within the matter in its “ monistic,” undivided state, rather 
than to a God, one does not get an answer to the many new 
problems that are roused up by such a postulate , and the old 
problems remain their position And by stating, or at 
least suggesting, that “life” is only an accident in this world, 
which may disappear, the entire structure of moral law has 
been pulled down Life is reduced to a mere chemical action 
like the effect of putting a piece of metal in an acid , and 
theie can be no question of “moral order” in a system of 
chemical actions in matter If cutting a man’s head has no 
more importance m this world than bieaking a salt-cube in 
a laboratory, wbeie is social order, and where is morality ? 
Even among animals, one does not initiate a moral question 
regarding the conduct of the crows towards the owls by day 
time and regarding the retaliation by the owls at night But 
when one community of man invades the habitat of another 
community and molests that lattei community, we start 
considering the problem of international law Why ? 
Daiwinism cannot give any explanation for this question 

If the Church in Europe did not give satisfaction to the 
lationaiists of those regions, the right path is not to denounce 
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Church outrignt , what has to be done is to find out the 
mistake in the Church that has given rise to this dissatisfac 
tion One does not kill a man who is ailing, the proper 
method is to treat him to piescribed medicines It is here 
that perhaps ancient Indian wisdom can give some help to 
modem man in his perplexities regarding the foundations of 
moral order in man's lift 

The foundations of moral order in human society have 
been dealt with in the Dhmmas'astia’i in India When it 
IS said that such foundations are to be seen m the Vedas, it 
does not mean that here is a doctrine of undiluted authori- 
tarianism “ It IS said so m a text , so it must be accepted ” 
This IS not what is called the “ Vedic authority " for Dhama 
or “ racial order ’’ It is a rationally worked out doctrine, 
necessitated by the very nature of man's reason and satisfying 
leason to us fullest extent Reason by its very nature 
establishes something that is not confined to reason It is 
like a small mirror that can reflect the whole vast heavenly 
regions Man's life is traced to a source and is projected to 
an ultimate objective, both transcending reason, but com- 
prehended by reason, as m the case of a small mirror that 
reflects the vast heavens “ Natural selection," “ survival of 
the fittest ” and such other postulates attain a widei meaning 
within the framework of the “ Vedic authority for moial 
order ’’ Life is made a fundamental instead of discarding 
it as an accident, in the scheme of this universe. There is 
a life unconditioned by mateual transformations side by side 
with life confined to material transformations, and life 
ultimately re-assutnes the unconditioned state The law 
governing this progression of conditioned life towards the 
unconditioned state is what is called the moral order It is to 
be traced from the prior nnconditioned state and is to be 
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related to the ultimate unconditioned state The law within 
the raatorul tiansformation may be a scientiflo law , but what 
IS called “Vedic law” is the law comprehending the un- 
conditioned state of litc and the life in the conditioned state 
It IS man’s leason that investigates this law, and reason 
IS satished by the validity of this law It is not anti-rational , 
it may be super lationai Reason can comprehend what is 
super rational, though reason cannot delimit what is supei 
rational This is the great value of the Dharmas’Sstras 
The different applications of the law may not have much 
of a practical value except as a guide for understanding the 
nature of the application of a law But they have as much 
value to one who wishes to formulate moral law in a society 
under modern conditions as a textbook on medicine has to 
a medical practitioner to understand a certain case that 
he has to treat He will not find an answer to his difficulties 
in the text, but he can find a guide for such difficulties in it 
Similarly, m the specific laws, which had a validity at one 
time, one finds a guide in the mode of formulating laws 
to suit modern conditions This is the true value of such a 
publication. It has a definite purpose in man’s life m modern 
life It IS fat more than an antiquarian curiosity for an 
academic man. 


C. Kunhan Raja 
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pras'ua It was found that the second ptas'tia of the parmsta 
was unpublished and it was accordingly pointed out to the 
Library authorities that the work might be published by the 
Adyar Library Dr G Srinivasa Murti, the Diiector of the 
Adyar Libiary was kind enough to include it in the programme 
for the Adyar Library Senes in which the work is now given 
the Serial No 64 

My thanks aie due to the Director of the Adyar Library 
Dr G Srinivasa Murti for all the acts of kindness and 
eiicouragemont which I have leceived in bringing out the 
work Dr Kuuhan Raja, the Editor of the Adyar Library 
Bulletin not only furnished the space m the Bulletin for the 
publication of the work but has further placed me under 
a deep debt of giatitude by writing the ‘ Foreword ’ to the 
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through the press copy of the work and suggest useful 
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I record with pleasure the help which I have received 
at every stage, in bringing out the work, from Pandit 
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REVIEWS 

Mahaknvt Bhartrhan Vuacita S alatatraySdi Subhs^tia 
laugfaha, (The Epigrams attributed to Bhartrhan, including 
the Three Centuries), Edited by D D Kosarabi, Smghji Jam 
Senes, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1948 Price Rs 12 8 0 

Although the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan is one of the youngest 
of Research Institutions m India, its literary contribution has 
matched far m advance of many older institutions both m the 
number of works published and the quality of the productions 
The Smgh]t Senes is one of the most important of the senes 
undertaken by the Bhavan, and we have already noticed some of 
the publications in this series from the Bhavan in earlier issues 
Recently the three Safakas of Bhailihari had been published by 
the Bhavan, edited by the learned editor of this work In the 
present work, all verses known to have some sort of connection 
with Bhartrhan are included, classified according to the probability 
of their connection with the great author 

There are four groups of such verses The first, naturally, 
comprise those that are found m all variants, and there are two 
hundred of them Except the first seven, all the others could be 
included in the three Batakas Thus there are 69 in the Nitt, 71 
in the Srngara and 63 in the VairUgya Sataka The first seven 
cannot be placed definitely m any of them Then follow the 
second group which contain stanzas of which there is reason to 
entertain suspicion and there are 152 m this group Then there 
are 503 verses that are classed as stary ones put as group m 
These 852 stanzas form the mam body of the collection Then 
there are the (Apocrypha, fotmmg the fourth group with the 
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VilavHta and the VtjHanas'ataka, having- 84 and 103 versesi 
respectively in them The text is followed by an index of verses 
There is a long Introduction by the editor explaining the scope 
of the edition, the manuscripts utilized, their groupings, their 
inter relations, determination of the genuine text and the identity 
of Bhartrhari The last point is just touched upon, since that 
point had already been discussed by the author in his earlier 
contributions The treatment of the problems is masterly and the 
analysis is thorough and scientific The various recensions of the 
text are elaborately considered in the Indroduction 

There is the Northern recension with two archetypes , the first 
contains seven versions and the second contains three versions 
Then there are the Southern ^nd the Western recensions The 
nature of each of these types and their variant versions are very 
lucidly presented There is a synoptical Chart of the Major 
versions, noting the variants for verse after verse 

After all labours pf scholars, I fear that the problem of Bhartr 
hari will remain as much undecided as the problem of God and the 
creation of the world and nature of the Absolute in this universe 
We can collect facts ■ we can present them We cannot deter 
mine Who was this Bhartrhari^ What is his relation to the 
author of the VakyapadTya ’ AAfhen did Jie live ’ Are the Satakas 
compositions or compilations ’ What are the original and authentic 
portions that belonged to Bhartfhari himself and what are later 
additions i 

What IS common to all manuscripts need not be the original 
ones, and what is not so commpn need nqt be relegated to the group 
of " suspectei^ " verses The work of Bhattrhari has been known 
as Sattfkas I am convinced that the original work of Bhartrhari 
must be m the form of Satakas If the common stanzas do not 
come to this number, then the stanzas have not been recorded 
in a common way in all the manuscripts 

About the date of Bhartrhari, there is evidence to show that 
the author of the V Skyapadlya must Ije put to a very early pa^^ 
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of the Christian Era Prof Bruno Liebich has shown in his 
K<itratarangtfa that the date assigned to Bharlrhari on the evi 
dence of I tsing cannot he accepted Recently I was discussing 
the matter with a scholar who is making a special study of allied 
problems, and he told me that the Vukyapadlya must be earlier 
thgn DinnSga , his proof will soon appear in print There is no 
reason to think that the author of the Vakyapadtya must be differ 
ent from the author of the Satahas 

The editor considers the chronological relation of Bhartrhari 
with Kalidasa He says that the collection is an Anthology of 
verses believed to have been Bhartrhari's by later compilers 
Verse 63 in this collection 




BiptiT efgw. 



II 


IS found in KSlidasa's Saktmtala The editor asserts that it is as 
genuine a verse of Bhartrban as any other “ If therefore one man 
wrote this verse, he must Delong to the opening centuries of the 
Christian Era , one of the stanzas current as a Subhapta could 
therefore appear without stigma of plagiarism as part of the advice 
given to Kalidasa’s heroine ” {’) 

This sentence carries us to troubled waters So far as I am 
concerned, Kalidasa’s contemporaneity with Agnimitra is unassail 
able, and if Kalidasa took a stanza current in his time as a 
SubhS^tcf, from Bhartrban, then Bhartrban will be have to be 
put to the third century B c I have no objection at all In the 
RUmSyana there is the verse 

which is found in the MahabbSSya also, and RamSyana gives it as 
an ancient verse. There is no stigma of plagiarism m RdmUyana 
^Dt m the case of the Sakuntala, it is not given as a well known 
SubhS?^ia In the context it appears as a genuine stanza in 
tile drama 
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The greater probability seems to me to be that when 
Bhartrhai I's verses began to be collected, other stanzas also found a 
place in such collection, and such verses continued in all ijianu 
scripts, on account of the excellence of the stanza It is with 
these ideas in mind that I said earlier that we can collect facts , 
but we cannot arrive at conclusions I have nothing but praise 
for the very excellent edition of the Stanzas known to have been by 
Bhartrhan according to manuscript tradition 

Editor 


Verbal CotnposiUofis m Indo-Aiyan, by Ram Chandra 
Narayan Vale, Deccan College Dissertation Series, (D 9/750), Poona 
1948 Price Rs 18 

The Deccan College Post Graduate and Research Institute 
has started a senes of studies relating to Grammar and Lexioo 
graphy and have already published many valuable works on these 
subjects and we have already noticed some of them in our earlier 
issues The present work deals with one of the most interesting 
problems in the grammar of modern Indian Languages The 
problem of Verbal Compounds has not been properly understood by 
the earlier workers in the field of Indian linguistics As the author 
says " nominal composition as preserved in the languages of mod- 
ern India, IS fast disappearing as a living phase It is not so with 
the composition of verbs Verbal composition in its present form 
IS more or less a new thing ” 

The author has studied the pioblem mainly as found in 
Mabratti, Gujarathi and Hindi, and the first three chapters deal 
with these subjects Then there is a chapter on Verbal Composi- 
tion on other New Indo-Aryan Languages The Fifth Chapter is 
a comparative study of New Indo Aryan Verbal Compsitions, and 
the next chapter deals with the evolution of Verbal Compositions m 
Old Indo Aryan and Middle Indo Aryan The last Chapter deals 
with the problem found in the Dravidian The conclusions are 
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given at the end of the work, after these seven chapters There is 
a select bibliography at the end 

The author’s mam conclusions are Verbal Composition is a 
common feature in all the New Indo Aryan Languages The 
existence of Verbal Composition as a living force m Indo Aryan is 
particularly evident in its modern stage The sixteen aspects that 
have been postulated here are just sufficient for the time being In 
course of time we may be required to add or to modify these 
aspects The category of compound tenses is the direct descendent 
of the participial composition current m Old and Middle Indo 
Aryan stages Many scholars have called these compound ex 
ptessions as mere juxtaposition or at the most group verbs or 
verb phrases But the semantic unity is the stm qua non of 
composition and it holds good both for nominal and verbal com 
positions Thus the expressions possessing the semantic unity 
deserve to be called compounds 

The author has divided the verbal compositions under sixteen 
headings, “ ablatives , ' “ acquisitives ” etc He takes root after 
root and gives the various compound forms found in the languages 
Thus, to give an example, calat asto means “ he is walking, from 
root as I give this only as an example of what is meant by a 
verbal compound In Hindi cal means “ to move, ’’ and Uth wrth 
this root will mean “ to set Off ” Such forms are very familiar 
in all modern languages 

The book IS a collection of facts and it is not possible to give 
any idea of the content of the book m an adequate way It is a 
book that can be made use of, though it may not be easy to read 
it, It 15 a research work that can be used by research scholars. 
It IS a good beginning of a new approach to the problem of the 
development of Indian languages The influence of Dravidian m the 
growth of modern North Indian language is a subject that has not 
been properly studied, and such investigations will reveal the fact 
that the South has considerably influenced the North m the matter 
of the evolution of modern languages People talk much about the 
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influence of Sanskrit on Dravidian languages and the amount of 
borrowing from Sanskrit found in the Souths Indian Languages 
But httlO attention has been paid to the changes which languages 
in the North underwent by contact with the languages of the South 
Apart from the great scientific value, such investigations will have 
a great practical value also m diminishing the rivalry between 
the languages of the two halves of the country 

Editor 


PraknySsarvasva of Narayana Bhatta, Part III, Edited by 
Prof V A Ramaswami Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
No 153, Travancore University, 1948 Price Rs 3 

PfahnySsarvasvcc of Narayana Bhatta is a great work on 
Sanskrit grammar by one of the greatest of scholars in Malabar 
It is not so well known to the world, as it ought to Four sections 
m the work, dealing with SamjJla, PanbhUsU, Sandhi and Krt have 
already been published in the earlier two parts The work is m 
twenty sections I have myself published this section in the Madras 
University Sanskrit Series 

There is a long introduction from the pen Of Mr S Venkata 
snfitamonia Iyer in the beginning He deals with the Author 
giving information about his date, works and his patron King 
DevanarSyana of Ambalappuzha, and with the work under the 
headings of the date of the composition, the sections in the work 
and its characteristics The special features of the Taddhita portion, 
namely, some interpretations, certain readings, the VUrHkas, 
the A'SnAS portions in the commentary and the citations are given 
as the third section Of the Introduction The introduction contains 
much valuable information, not known before and unknown to 
me when I edited that portion 

This Introduction in English is followed by a long Introduction 
in Satlskrit by Pandit N Raima Sa!stri Especially valuable is the 
contribution’ in Atm^up verses giving the various Taddhita suffixes 
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with their different meaning*?, composed by the writer of the 
Introduction 

Much has already been written about the author apd his date 
in recent years The Narayanfya, the Manameyodaya and the 
Campus by Narayapa Bhatta are now well known There is little 
difficulty about the author’s date He gives a large number of 
chronograms m his works and also in stray verses They are all 
traditionally known as chronograms, though not specifically said 
to be so And there is uniformity and consistency in all such 
chronograms The author is known to have lived for over a 
hundred years and his life extends for half a century on either 
Bide of 1600 A D There is some difficulty about the exact date 
of his birth and death In the English Introduction, the view 
expressed by my formey student, Dr K Kunjunni Raja has been 
rather lightly dispensed with The second part of the MSm 
meyodaya was added by a later Narayapa Bhatta and that addition 
should be before 1666, the date assigned for his death according to 
other evidences In the Introduction it is said that perhaps the 
second part was added by another author even during the life time 
of the author The King of Calicut asked the second Narayaiia 
Bhalta to complete the work partly written by Narayana Bhatta 
Can this be during the life time of the author ^ The Granthavans and 
the evidence of a later author are relied on for the date of the death of 
Narayana Bhatta But they cannot easily set aside other evidences 
But this is a small point and does not affect the date of the author 

The edition has been very carefully done , many manuscripts 
have been utilized After ine text ate given the list of Sutras, 
the list of half verses, the list of words given as examples, and 

variants m the text between this edition and my own edition 

Editor 


Untied Asia, International Monthly of Asian Affairs, Edited 
by G S Pohekar and U R. Rao, September 1948, Bombay, 
pp vi, 160 Price, Rs 2/ . 
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August IS, 194-7 will forever remain a memorable day m the 
annals of our history , for it was on that day that this great country 
woke up from its long stupor to assume once again the arduous les 
ponsibihties that Geography and History have placed m her hands 
One such responsibility, pethaps the most vital at present, is the 
need on the part of Indians to develop a larger patriotism and to 
unite with other Asiatic peoples, akin ethically and anthropologi 
cally, for the weal of Asia and ultimately of the World It is this 
noble aim that is evinced by the Journal under review In the 
issue of it before us, Mr Iqbal Singh would have that it is, not 
merely an economic and political, but a moral crisis that con 
fronts the peoples of Asia Dr U N Chatterji speaks of the Agn 
cultural problems that we have to face in the new Asian context 
Dr Satya Prakash pleads for the evolution of an Intra Asian 
Language Dr V S Agrawala gives an account of some of the 
important exhibits in the recent Intra Asian Exhibition of Art and 
Archaeology held at New Delhi m 1947 with a view to illustrating 
the cultural intercourse ancient India had v^iith her neighbours. 
The well known Curator of the Baroda Museum, Dr Goetz, 
emphasizes the fact that Art, like humanity, knows no racial 
barriers The short-slory, which has become now the stne qua non 
of a popular Periodical, is represented here by a tender Chinese 
stnry depicting the almost filial love that subsisted between a child 
and her pet hen 

In point 'of get up the Journal evinces quite a'rare standard, 
at least in this country May success crown its laudable endeavours I 

H G Narahaki 
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We give below the Sanskrit translation of the various forms 
of Oaths or Affirmations for the President, the Governors etc 
incorporated into the Constitution of the Sovereign Democratic 
Republic of India, to be established on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1950 

I 

Form of Oath or Affirmation to be made 
BV THE President 


“I, A B, do 


sAvear m the name of God 
solemnly affirm 


that I will faithfully 


execute the office of President (or discharge the functions of 
the President) of India and will to the best of ray ability pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitution and the law and 
that I will devote myself to the service and well being of the 
people of India.” 






^ 3i3wr#i) , 

^ I 3lPf SRFtT ^4 ^4 ^ 

i ^ II 
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II 


Form of Oath or Affirmation to be made 
BY THE Governors 


“I, A B, do 


swear m the nam e of Gpd 
solemnly affirm 


that I will faithfully 


execute the office of Governor (or discharge the functions of 
the Governor) of . (name of the State) and will to 

the best of my ability preseive, protect and defend the Consti- 
tution and the law and that I will devote myself to the service 
and well being of the people of . . (name of the 

State ) " 

t'Sf'?? firw TO 5>t)ffl— ^ ^ ^ 


(flFSIfTn) MsrTIlft (f?#! 0«Rr «igBT- 

pnft) , qi:f=50fe =5 ^ 

■5, sifkf^Fdft ^ I 3Tf(=51f + + + (U'f'Rfl) SfETHT 


III 


Form of oath of office for a Minister for the Union 


<< T A n j swear in the name of God ,i . t ii i. l 

I’ A B , do that I will bear true 

faith and allegiance to the Constitution of India as by law 
established, that I will faithfully and conscientiously dis- 
charge my duties as a Minister for the Union and that I will 
do right to all rhanner of people in accordance with the Con 
stitution and the law, without fear or favour, affection or 
illwill ““ 


^ ,3,. ,dW 

wf^ 5i?iT ?R?r ^ 
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5^!?w ^ ^ =[T f£R5iT =rr 

to, toft ^<7^1:^^, ?qicqJlT^ftolft 1 |ft II 

IV 


Form of oath of secrecy for a Minister for the Union 


“ I, AB,do 


swenr m the name o( God 


that I will not directly 


solemnly affirm 

or indirectly communicate or reveal to any person or persons 
any matter which shall be brought under my consideration or 
shall become known to me as a Minister for the Union except 
as may be required for the due discharge of my duties as 
such Minister ” 

nr »IS w 

^«r- ^sft w toKtisitotT 

51T ftfitf 5(T ciT!^iF#p*T 

OTTft^inft HfRlftsqijii ^ 1 ^ II 


Form of oath or affirmation to be made by a member of 
Parliament 

“ I, A B , having been elected (or nominated) a member 
of the Council of States (or the House of the People) do 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance 

to the Constitution of India as by law established and that 
I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which I am about 
to enter ” 

mto:) ^ ^ 
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QPr# i33Tr ?fiT ^ i 

cftl^i |K5rr?q3gp?nft ^ Pigiimi;?! I II 


VI 


Form of oath or afhrmatiotJ to be made by the Judges 
of the Supreme Court and the Comptroller and Auditor- 
Genera! of India 

“I, A B., having been appointed Chief Justice (or a 
Judge) of the Supreme Court of India (or Comptroller and 

Auditor-General of India) do that I will 

bear true faith and allegiance to the Constitution of India as 
by law established, that I will duly and faithfully and to the 
best of my ability, knowledge and judgment perform the 
duties of ray office without fear or favour, affection or illwill 
and that I will uphold the Constitution and the laws 









m g?n 5(11 =g m.- 

I ®11 ?I5(1 ^11^45 

gr ftlgcIT IT 1^, ftiffift TFI gl H(T, HR ^5#t 

^(RTft =g 1 1 ^ II 


VII 


Form of oath of office for a Minister for a State ' 

«T A n j. swear mtbe name of God 

A ® - do — IHSiSfitoT- d ^‘>1 bear true 


faith and allegiance to the Constitution of India as by law 
eatabhshed, that I will faithfully and conscientiously discharge 
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my duties as a Minister for the State of 
and that I will do right to all manner of people m accordance 
with the Constitution and the law without fear or favour, 
affection or illwill " 


311 3Tg^- 


3!gf gtrq 




?i?Tr siiT ^ te ^ WRftstrrft, sra:- 
+ + + 1^5=^ ii5#35iCT w ^ I ail^- 

^ ^ 3!:?|i?T ?i^rtr 5 % ^ jjpigr 

^1 ISri, nq ^ it, 1 ifcT II 


VIII 


Form of oath of secrecy for a Minister for a State 

I. ^ B , do - that I will not directly 

or indirectly communicate or reveal to any person or persons 
any matter which shall be brought under my consideration or 
shall become known to me as a Minister of 
except as may be required for the due discharge of my duties 
as such Minister ” 

„ 3rai 5iq*i q;<TRi- ^ 

^KI. %V5^sft 3T^¥qT qi, + 4- + lT?^f w 

^Rhcqsffiifftd qr qi qiioiq, w fsugwn- 

q lEOTiftanft ir qi I II 

IX 

Form of oath or affirmation to be made by a member of 
the Legislature of a State 

“ I, A B , having been elected (or nominated) a member 
of the Legislative Assembly (or Legislative Council), do 
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allegiance 

to the Constitution of India as by law established and that I 
will faithfully discharge the duty upon which I am about to 
enter '' 

3T| aigfi- (fqwqftqf^) 5^ icc 

e^i?Fr ?i5qT ts!^ =q ^ I 

aif^ ii9?RggCTTft q? I il 


Form of oath or affirmation to be made by the judges of 
a High Court v 

"I, A B , having been appointed Chief Justice (or a 
judge) of the High Court at (or of) . .. do 

' ^ °°^s olmniy^aXm '’ ^ ~ ^ allegiance 

to the Constitution of India as by law established, that I will 
duly and faithfully and to the best of my ability, knowledge 
and judgment perform the duties of my office without fear or 
favour, affection or illwill and that I will uphold the Constitu- 
tion and the laws ” 


^ 3jg^- -t- + -f qr) pq?qiqT^: (»M- 

.4U.N c *trar _ 


^ sn q q sTKi^mrft i ^ 
«f«n#q q, qwsgfe qiq^irt^ qiq^ tftfci qr ^^m qr 

ftqi, iw qi ??( qi, qq fsnf^ q | srf^ 

llf^q 1 II 
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The above Translations are offered on the basts of the 
following Resolution passed at a Public Meeting held under 
the Auspices of the Adyar Library in the Headquarters’ Hall 
of The Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras on 29 2-49 
at 4 p m , in Connection with the Girvdm Utsava or Sanskrit 
Festival with Sir V T Krishnamachari in the Chair 

This public meeting held under the auspices of the Adyar 
Library appeals to the Indian Nation and recommends to 
the Government of the Indian Union and of the States 
constituting the Union 

1 To adopt Sanskrit for the purposes of higher 

planes of Indian national life , 

2 To entertain the practical and the spiritual wisdom 

and the millienmm old, yet voung and virile tradi 
tion of unbroken civilized life recorded in it as 
the unshakable foundation for our present and 
future national unity, and 

3 To advocate such foundations to the Nations of 

the world as a dependable and effective basis for 
international amity and for enduring peace, pros- 
perity and happiness among men 
This meeting suggests as an immediate practical step that 

I As basis foi the translation into all Indian 
languages in a uniform way, 

(fl) the Constitution of India be translated into 
Sanskrit at once, and 

(i) the important All-India Statutes in force be 
also similarly translated into Sanskrit , 

II (a) Important Statutes presented to and passed 
by Parliament , 

' (b) All important documents of the Union with a 

permanent value, that may have to be made 
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use of by, and that may guide, the Govern- 
ment of the State, and 

(c) All judgments of the Supreme and High Courts 
be rendered into Sanskrit , 

III The following documents be drafted in Sanskrit 
forthwith 

(a) The order of appointment of the Governors, 
the judges of the Supreme and High Courts, 
of the Ambassadors and of such high officials 
and dignitaries , 

(h) Pledges taken by the President, the Governors, 
the Legislators, the Ambassadors and other 
high officials and dignitaries of the State, 

(c) The Credentials taken by the Ambassadors 

(d) The greetings to other States given by Ambas- 

sadors when they present their Credentials,and 

(e) The Greetings sent by India to other States 

on occasions like the celebration of days 
important to them 

Moved by 

Dr G Srinivasa Murti, Honorary Director, Adyar 
Library 

Supported by 

Snmati Rukmmi Devi, Director, Kalakshetra, 

Sri K V Rangaswami Aiyangar, Retired Director of 
Public Instruction, Travancore and Ex-Pnncipal, 
Central Hindu College, Benares Hindu University, 

Sri S, K Yajnanarayana Aiyar, Retired Professor of 
English, Pachayappa’s College, Madras, 

Mr Robert Rossou, American Vice-Consul, 

Pandit Vaidyaratna Mi Duraisvi ami Aiyangar, Author 
(Sanskrit and Tamil) and Ayurvedic Practitioner, 
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Sn S R. Venkataraman, Secretary, Servants of India 
Society, Madras, 

Professor R Bhaskaran, Head of the Department of 
Politics, University of Madras, and 
Professor C Kunhan Raja, Head of the Department 
of Sanskrit, University of Madras and Curator, Adyar 
Library. 

V T. Krishnamachaei, 

Chauman 

The above resolution was passed at a public meeting held 
in pursuance of an appeal made by various eminent persons in 
India for the celebration of a Sanskrit Festival during the last 
Dussara Holidays, of which details were given in the previous 
issue of the Bulletin (October, 1949) We had very encourag- 
ing reports of such celebrations at various centres 

Sanskrit has now been included among the languages of 
India enumerated in a Schedule given at the end of the 
Constitution of India We had our own doubts regarding the 
position that would be alloted to Sanskrit in the future set 
up of Free India It is not the official language of the Indian 
Union , that is to be Hindi It may not to be official language 
of any of the States within the Indian Union , they are the 
various regional languages of the country But all our fears 
are allayed by the prompt action taken by the President of 
the Constituent Assembly in calling a Conference of Langu- 
ages Experts for advice on the procedure to be adopted m 
translating the Constitution, and also the various Statutes of 
the country, into the different languages of India The Con- 
ference consisted of representatives of the differeut languages 
of the country, and Sanskut was given due representation, 
with four members and also a hfth member among the special 
invitees to the Conference Hindi was represented by three 
7 
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regular members , but among the special invitees there ate 
many members representing that language In the case of the 
other languages there were one or two for each 

The Conference met on the 29th of October in New 
Delhi Even at that sitting arrangements were made for the 
formation of a Special Committee to translate the Consti- 
tution into Sanskrit In the case of the regional languages, 
the Regional Governments are the proper authority to certify 
the correctness and authenticity of the translations into those 
languages In the case of Sanskrit, the President of the 
Constituent Assembly is the only authority that can do the 
work The Committee has actually been constituted The 
Editor of the Adyar Library Bulletin, who is also the Curator 
of the Adyar Library, is a member of the Conference of 
the Languages Experts and also of the Special Committee for 
the Sanskrit translation 

We have already issued a sample translation of the 
Constitution into Sanskrit verses, prepared by the Editor of 
the Bulletin, as soon as a copy of the draft Constitution was 
available At that time we had advocated the desirability of 
preparing a Sanskrit version of the Constitution as a common 
medium for the uniform translation of the Constitution into 
all the languages of the country. From the trend of the 
debate in the Constituent Assembly, during the second reading 
of the Constitution, relating to the language clause, it is found 
that the general opinion in the Assembly ran along the same 
lines , we had already noticed this point m the last issue of 
the Bulletin 

It would have been a happy event if the Sanskrit transla 
tion could be got ready, at least in manuscript form, on the 
day when India would be established as a Republic under 
the new Constitution, on the 26th January 1950, On 
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that day the publication of the Hindi translation is due But 
a Committee cannot work with the same speed as a single 
individual , as is well known, the speed of a navy is deter- 
mined by the speed of the slowest ship in the navy But this 
weak point is compensated by the fact that the recommenda- 
tion of a Committee will give the translation a higher authority 
than the translation by an individual scholai Perhaps a 
combination of both could have been deviced 

Apart from the translation of the Constitution into 
Sanskrit and all regional languages of the country, there is 
another point that needs attention At the end of the 
Preamble to the Constitution, the date on which the Constitu 
fion was adopted is given That is the 26th of November, 1949 
This IS a date according to Christian Era Although the 
Christian Era has been adopted m practically all the countries 
of the world, we shall not ignore the Eras current in India, 
Even now, they are the Eras that are utilised for determining 
various days of importance in the national life of the country. 
The Christian Era is adopted in India only for administrative 
purposes. But the life of a nation is extensive fat beyond 
the administrative provinces As such the corresponding 
dates according to the Eras current in India must also be 
given in the Constitution 

It IS true that there is no uniform Era current in all 
parts of the country The Kali Era has an all-India status , 
but it is not much m use in the actual life of the nation. 
The Vikrama Sathvat and the S'aka Era are known throughout 
the country ; but the former is at present in use m the North 
of India and the latter in the South. Then there is the 
Sixty-Year Cycle Era In Malabar the Kollam Era is current 
The Muslims follow' their own Era Among them the most 
accurate is the calculation of the Kali day Change of 
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Calendar may affect the dates given in veais, months and 
days But the total number of sun uses from a particular 
day cannot alter This is the advantage of the Kali day 

The current Kali year is 5050 On the 26th of November 
1949, when the Constitution was adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly, the Kali Day was 1844781, and the Kali Day on 
the 26th of January 1950 when the Constitution will be 
functioning and when India will become a Republic will be 
18+4842 According to Indian tradition, the dates are not 
given in numerals There are two other modes of notation, 
One IS to assign numerical values to words according to their 
meaning The other is to assign numerical values to letters 
according to their position in the alphabet And such 
notations are given in the form of a verse, so that the possibil 
ities of mistakes are eliminated to the maximum 

We give below the Chronogram for the two dates 
according to the fiist mode of notation, that is known through- 
out the country 

J15(T sjft- I 

which represents 1844781, and 

which represents 1844842 

Then we give the Chronogram according to the second 
method, which is known only in the South of India 

“ ^ ft ftsfftvi » qifeai JIRflftl^ 1 

^ gfeiff ^ giro; ll 

which represents 1844781 and 
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0'^ iTrorfkr 5!f^ H^0?i3rTO3=q53'ii 
which tepresents 1844842 

The current Vikrarna Sam vat is 2005 and the current 
S'aka Era is 1871 The year according to the Sixty Year 
Cycle system is called Virodhi The first yeai in the 

Cycle is called Prabhava In the current Cycle, it started 

in April of 1927 The Virodhi year is the 23rd in the Cycle 
In some parts of India the Lunar months are followed 
and in other parts of the country, the Solar months are 
followed November 26th corresponded to the 11th day in 
the Solar month of Vrs'cika and 26th January, 1950 

will correspond to the 13th of the Solar month of Makara 
The Cortesponding days of the lunar months will he Saftfai 
(sixth day) in the bright half of Ktttika (the Star being 
Sravana), and Astami (eighth day) in the bright half of Pau?a 
(the Star being As'vani) It may be noted that the above 
calculations ate based on the system current in South India, 
and that Sasthi in Krttika started only immediately after the 
sunrise. There are places in India where they follow the 
Solar calendar but adopt the names of lunar months. But 
that makes no difference in the actual dates. 

According to the Kollam Eta, current in Malabar, the 
two dates will be the dates given for the solar months, m the 
year 1125, the Era having started in 824 A,C 

We offer the above remarks for the consideration of the 
Constituent Assembly when they arrange details fot the actual 
establishment of the Indian Republic, 

When we offer the Sansknt Translation of the Oaths and 
Affirmations of office (o be taken by the President and others, 
nnder.the new Constitution, we are not blind to the possible 
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difficulties of a legal nature The Oath or Affirmation is an 
integral part of the constitutional procedure to install a 
President, and the Oath or Affirmation has to be taken exactly 
in the form in which it is prescribed m the Constitution , it 
should be accurate in form as well as in substance It is not 
enough if the Oath or Affi,rmation is taken in words carrying 
the same meaning, in the same language or in another 
language , it must be in the same words found m the Con- 
stitution without any sort of alteration And the Oath or 
Affirmation is drafted in English 

But the Language Part in the Constitution makes Hindi 
the Official Language of the country, and English is given 
the position of the Official Language for a definite period ; 
and during this period English shall be used for all official 
purposes la the Oath or Affirmation an official purpose? 
On the face of it, it is so But there is another section in the 
same Part of the Constitution where the purposes for which 
English has to be used are specified, and does not such specifica- 
tion restrict the meaning of the term “ official purpose ? ” Such 
an enumeration shows that it is only for such purposes that the 
official language of the country need be used, and Oaths and 
Affirmations do not come within this list. There is the 
Panmian rule of interpretation that when something is already 
known and if there is a new mention, the latter restricts the 
scope of what is already known 1 

Therefore Oaths and Affirmations can be taken in any of the 
languages mentioned in the Schedule It would be a very un 
fortunate situation if the formal affairs of the State cannot be 
carried on m an Indian language, for such a technical difficulty 
If the Oath or Affirmation can be taken m any of 
the languages, then we have to consider a very important 
point. For the sake of national sdhdarity, it is necessary 
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that the foimal and ceremon)ai functions of State are 
carried on in the same language and that Oaths and Affir- 
mations are taken in the same wording. And if it could 
be done in an Indian language, will it not be advisable 
to have it in the only all-Indian language at the 
present time, namely, Sanskrit? From the earliest times, 
the Gayatti and the various Mantrai were recited in the 
same language form throughout India by all Even when 
regional languages developed, the people did not make any 
alteration in this common tie of cultural unity In such 
matters we are held together more strongly by the common 
wording than by the mere common sentiment 

If the Oaths and Affirmations are taken in English, then 
the national element is lost If it is done m Hindi, there is 
likely to be regional jealousies If it is in the various regional 
languages we lose uniformity Sanskrit is the only language 
which can overcome all such objections And if Sanskrit is 
not adopted for such purposes, then what is the function that 
Will be alloted to Sanskrit ? It is with these ideas m mind 
that we have given the Sanskrit translation of the various 
Oaths and Affirmations 

The translation of the Constitution and the other 
Statutes of the country into Sanskrit is another way m which 
Sanskrit can be given a legitimate and useful function m our 
national life , and the President of the Constituent Assembly 
has already taken the needed steps in the matter Even here, 
there are various difficulties It is not easy to produce an 
acceptable Sanskrit translation of the Constitution The 
difficulty does not arise out of any inherent defect m the 
Sanskrit language nor in the paucity of persons competent to 
undertake the work The source of the difficulty is the 
environment in which we find ourselves. 
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The Language Part in the Constitution says that “ it 
shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread of the 
Hindi language, and to develop it di awing, wherever 
neccessary or desirable, for its vocabulary, primarily on 
Sanskiit " Sanskrit has a rich vocabulary, and the meanings 
of words have been fixed through usage and interpretations , 
there is textual authority for the use of words Sanskrit 
words have been largely drawn upon in Hindi (and also in all 
the languages of India) for the developments of then 
literatures , but the words have in a large number of cases 
undergone great changes in their meanings during their 
migration from Sanskrit into the modern languages, and such 
changes are not uniform either, in the different languages 
Now in which meaning are the words to be adopted in trans- 
lating the Constitution and the Statutes ? The words have 
not been adopted till now into Hindi for the purposes for 
which they have to be used now If the words are used in 
their pure Sanskrit meaning, then they may not be under- 
stood, they may even be misunderstood, in Hindi If they 
are used in the Hindi meaning, they lose their fixed meanings 
defined by long usage and interpretations m texts of the very 
same nature as the Constftution and the Statutes 

It IS not enough if the words are now understood by those 
who write in Hindi , they have also to be interpreted by 
Courts of Law The meaning of a word is independent of 
the intentions of the persons who use the words They are 
accepted as having used the words in the sense which the 
■word has in usage In so far as there is no constitutional 
and legal literature in Hindi and in so far as there is such a 
rich literature in Sanskrit, and also m so far as a word means 
something only in a particular context and not absolutely, the 
words have necessarily to be interpreted m the light of the 
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context in which the woids are foi.nd , and tocIi a context is 
available only m Sanskiit Thus from the interpietational 
point ot view, it is essential that in a text on Constitution and 
on Law, the Sanskrit words must have the same meaning winch 
they have in the Sanskrit text on the same subjects This 
conflict between the technical meanings of words and the com- 
mon meanings of words in Hindi is likely to create difficulties 
S'abarasvamin, in Ins Bhasya on the Mitnanna, Siiiras 
makes the position clear He says 

In this passage the expression (wherever pos- 

6ible) means “ when there is no conflict with the context ", 
And context means context in Constitution and Law, and not 
context in common usage. 

There is one way in which a word having a specific 
meaning is Sanskrit may come into conflict with a context m 
a modern text relating to Constitution and Law, and that 
IS dno to the change in our environments Interpretation 
according to change of conditions is accepted in Law la 
cases where, on account of the change in conditions, a 
Sansknt.word cannot moan now just what it meant in ancient 
times, then we have to say that the interpretations put upon 
the corresponding English words must be transferred to the 
Sanskrit words also. And such a change of conditions has 
(elation only to change in political and legal conditions and 
not to changed meaning m another language. ^ 

If the woids are not adopted from Sanskrit under the 
terms specified in the Constitution, then there is no meaning 
in adopting the terms from Sanskrit at all ; it is the nebpess 
!lf Sapskfit vocabulary and the definiteness of megnmgs in 
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Sanskrit that are at the basis of such adoption, and not a 
mere sentiment of patriotism. If the words aie not so 
adopted, not only does such adoption lose all its value, but 
also there are dangers in the matter of future interpretations. 
The framers of the Corjstitntion have adopted words m 
English that have a settled value in English Law with a dong 
tradition of usage and interpretation , they have not used 
words in the sense in which they are known in the country 
to those people who are acquainted with English We must 
undeiatand the language used and we must not insist on 
using language that would be understood The same prin- 
ciple applies to the rendering of the Constitution and the 
Statutes into Indian languages, drawing upon the Sanskrit 
vocabulary. Drawing upon Sanskrit carries with it the 
obligation of drawing upon Sanskrit in a Sanskritic sense 
If a technical word means something in Sanskrit, hxed 
through usage and through interpretations, and if the word 
IS used in another way in Hindi and in quite other ways m 
other languages, what is the basis of a common interpretation 
for common terminology, unless Sanskrit usage and Sanskrit 
interpretation form the basis ? This is a very important matter 
that stiQuld be borne in mind when the iConstitution and the 
Statutes will be translated into the Indian languages on a 
Sanskritic basis as prescribed in the Constitution 

There are still other difficulties that have to be overcome. 
Each language has its own form A foreign word will not 
fit into the language. Then the languages may have a large 
number of original words current in the language. They 
cannot be ousted from the language, giving place to a set of 
foreign words This will especially be the casein the inch 
languages of South India. Perhaps the solution will be in 
accepting the Sanskrit words as the basic words and in givlt® 
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tht words t>i dll different lati>;aag( i in lirdikt- , thi proui-t 
say be ttvtr'ed 

I Thu< inuat fiirtin.rti5 miioin.it) t«.twan tiit ..nigiwgts 
'of the North and the hiiguagt' ol tin 'loatli flib iiiiitor 
mity camiut be built up inttil) L) tmpurting SanaKul 
''words into the buuth InUuii uuigujgti- , the ti rma liureiit m 
South Indian Languages mutt bo guen as altfriiatne, within 
brackets in the North Indian languages, abo, in a suitabk 
Iwaj Sanskrit words mas hast dtseloped vulgar and ubttent 
associations m then rarreiitv m tiit regional hnguagts, and 
'itn such casts, the languages should not be i omsn Ikd to adopt 
such Sanskrit words Tlietc tri dilticiiltie , but the dilticul 
ties are not insurmuuiiuble 

In ancient times, Sanskrit has not merUj enriched the 
vocabulary of other languages b> free supply but has also 
' aotiched itself by free borrowing and adaptations of words 
from other languages, even from the languages outside India 
In the course of the deveiopment of Sanskrit in future, there 
must be the same flexibility maintained m the genius of the 
language to adapt itself to changing conditions 

The Conference convened by the President of the Con- 
stituent Assembly lelatmg to the translation ol the C onstitution 
into thg Indian languigee met as Committee for four days 
from the 30th October to the 2nd November, to scruti- 
nies the terms prepared by the Committee for the Hindi 
translation and adjourned for three weeks It met again 
on the 25th November and sat for six days till the 30th 
They scrutinised about nine hundred words and came to 
substantial agreement on the terms to be adopted m the 
translation 

This IS a commendable achievement, and it shows what 
acholats can do if they ate entrusted with the task of finding 



